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PREFACE 


This  anthology  is  the  selection  and  inclusion  o-f  nine 
articles  that  are  representative  o-f  articles  on  the  subject  of 
rationale  Tor  a  US  ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD)  from 
19&9-19B4.  For  this  research,  the  term  anthology  is  defined 
as  a  collection  of  related  or  representati ve  articles.  This 
anthology  serves  as  a  source  to  simplify  the  search  and 
understanding  of  the  rationale  for  a  BMD  by  reducing  the  vast 
number  of  articles  to  a  quantity  that  can  provide  the  reader 
representati ve  articles  for  review. 

All  of  the  articles,  documents,  and  books  on  BMD  at  the 
Air  University  (AU)  Library  were  not  reviewed  for  this 
anthology.  To  limit  the  writings  to  a  manageable  number  for 
the  research  project,  the  author  considered  articles  and 
documents  that  were  25  pages  or  less  in  length  and  can  be 
found  in  the  AU  Library.  In  addition,  the  articles  and 
documents  reviewed  by  the  author  were  unclassified.  Over  300 
articles  on  the  subject  of  BMD  were  analyzed  for  potential 
inclusion  in  this  anthology.  Approximately  80  of  those 
articles  adequately  covered  the  subject.  The  references  for 
these  articles  are  at  the  end  of  each  appropriate  chapter  to 
assist  the  individual  to  locate  other  quality  sources  for 
further  research  on  rationale  for  a  US  BMD.  The  author 
analyzed  each  of  the  80  articles  and  selected  the  9  articles 
that  best  represented  rationale  for  a  BMD. 

The  project  could  not  have  been  completed  without  the 
assistance  of  two  individuals  at  Air  University.  First,  the 
sponsor  for  the  research,  Lt  Col  Baranowski ,  provided  valuable 
guidance  that  enhanced  the  quality  of  the  final  product.  The 
author  is  especially  thankful  for  the  encouragement ,  advice, 
and  assistance  of  Major  Steve  Havron,  the  project  advisor. 

His  willingness  to  support  this  project  was  essential  to 
completing  the  research  project. 
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Chapter  One 


INTRODUCTION 


OVERVIEW 

On  March  23,  1983,  President  Reagan  stated: 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  save  lives  than  avenge 
them?  ...  What  i-f  -free  people  could  live  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  their  security  did  not  rest  upon 
the  threat  of  instant  US  retaliation  to  deter  a 
Soviet  attack;  that  we  could  intercept  and  destroy 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  be-fore  they  reached  our 
own  soil  or  that  of  our  allies?  ...  I  am  directing 
a  comprehensive  and  intensive  effort  to  de-fine  a 
long-term  research  and  development  program  to  begin 
to  achieve  our  ultimate  goal  o-f  eliminating  the 
threat  posed  by  strategic  nuclear  missiles  (12:215; 

13: 145) . 

President  Reagan's  televised  speech  about  making  an  effort  to 
explore  new  and  sophisticated  technologies  for  the  development 
of  United  States  defensive  measures  has  often  been  referred  to 
as  the  "Star  Wars"  speech.  From  these  ideas  has  come  the 
research  program  known  as  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
(SDI)  (10:14).  His  announcement  renewed  one  of  the  most 
intense  and  widely  debated  issues  in  the  US  within  the  last  15 
years.  Proponents  and  opponents  are  vigorously  debating  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  to  develop  and  deploy  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  (BMD) .  (NOTE:  BMD  and  Antibal 1 istic  Missile 
(ABM)  are  used  synonymously  in  this  anthology.)  One  point 
that  both  proponents  and  opponents  agree  on  is  that  this 
question  is  one  of  the  most  vital  issues  concerning  US 
national  security  today.  However,  it  is  not  a  new  one. 
Interest  in  this  national  issue  has  fluctuated  since  the  late 
1960s,  but  the  publications  indicate  the  question  has  never 
been  far  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  government's  or 
public’s  thoughts.  Proponents  of  a  US  BMD  have  written 
profusely  on  the  rationale  for  a  BMD.  Although  the  basic 
rationale  for  a  BMD  remains  relatively  unchanged  since  1969, 
specific  rationale  and  the  emphasis  on  different  rationale  for 
a  US  BMD  changed  and  continues  to  change  as  technology. 
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domestic  concerns,  and  international  developments  change. 

There  is  a  large  quantity  of  articles  that  state, 
describe,  and  explain  the  various  rationale  from  different 
perspectives  since  1969.  Therefore,  this  anthology,  a 
collection  of  related  and  representati ve  articles,  is  designed 
to  capture  some  of  the  most  representati ve  articles  on  the 
subject.  The  anthololgy  serves  as  a  tool  to  simplify  the 
search  and  understanding  of  the  rationale  for  a  BMD.  The 
author’s  intent  is  not  to  evaluate  or  judge  the  validity, 
appropriateness,  or  logic  of  the  rationale  presented  by  the 
published  authors.  The  intent  is  to  provide  a  manageable 
number  of  published  articles  that  best  mirror  the  other 
articles  on  this  matter.  By  doing  so,  the  anthology  presents 
a  broad  overview  of  the  rationale  for  a  BMD  in  the  US  over  the 
last  15  years. 

The  anthology  is  divided  into  three  chronol ogical  periods: 
Chapter  Two  consists  of  three  articles  from  1969  through  1976, 
Chapter  Three  has  three  articles  from  1977  through  1982,  and 
Chapter  Four  presents  three  articles  from  1983  through 
September  1984.  Each  of  these  chapters  starts  with  a  brief 
introduction  of  the  major  events  of  the  particular  period  that 
may  have  influenced  the  authors’  writing.  Each  article  within 
the  chapter  is  preceded  by  a  short  background  on  the  article’s 
author  and  a  concise  synopsis  of  the  author’s  main  points  that 
state  rationale  for  a  BMD.  In  addition,  each  chapter  includes 
a  bibliography  of  related  articles  published  in  that  time 
period.  The  final  chapter.  Chapter  Five,  summarizes  the 
rationale  for  a  BMD  that  was  documented  in  the  selected 
articles  for  this  anthology.  The  following  brief  review  of 
BMD  efforts  by  the  US  since  1969  provides  the  basis  for 
understanding  the  three  time  periods  and  the  rationale  for  a 
BMD. 


BACKGROUND 

On  March  14,  1969,  newly  elected  President  Nixon  renamed 
the  proposed  US  BMD  system.  Sentinel,  to  Safeguard.  More  than 
just  the  name  was  changed.  The  technical  components  of  the 
system  remained  the  same,  but  the  US  BMD  program  was 
redirected  from  a  defense  of  urban-industrial  areas  to  a 
primary  defense  of  Minuteman  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  (ICBM)  launch  facilities  <19:9;  2:120;  21:150).  The 
Safeguard  system  was  planned  to  be  a  dual  layered  defense.  In 
the  first  layer,  the  Spartan  interceptor  would  intercept  enemy 
warheads  outside  of  the  atmosphere.  The  high-speed  Sprint 
interceptor  would  be  the  second  layer  of  defense  to  eliminate 
the  warheads  that  penetrated  the  first  layer  of  defense  and 
entered  the  atmosphere.  The  system  was  supported  by  ground 
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radars  and  computer  systems  to  accomplish  acquisition,  battle 
management,  and  engagement  functions  (9:10).  Initial 
Safeguard  complexes  were  planned  for  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 
and  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Montana.  However,  prior  to 
development,  the  Anti -Bal 1 istic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty  was 
signed.  This  Treaty,  again,  changed  the  US  BMD  program 
(2:120). 


The  ABM  Treaty  was  a  part  of  the  1972  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT  I)  process  in  which  the  US  and  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (USSR)  reached  an  agreement  to 
limit  BMD  deployments.  The  two  countries  agreed  to  limit  the 
number  of  deployment  sites  to  two;  one  for  defense  of  the 
capital  and  the  other  for  defense  of  an  ICBM  field.  In 
addition,  the  number  of  interceptors  were  limited  to  100.  In 
1974,  the  US  and  USSR  signed  a  protocol  to  the  ABM  Treaty  that 
limited  each  nation  to  only  one  BMD  site  and  banned 
space-based  ABM  i nterceptor s.  The  USSR  deployed  their  BMD 
around  Moscow.  The  US  decided  to  continue  development  of  the 
Safeguard  complex  only  at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota  (9:11). 

On  October  1,  1975,  the  Safeguard  complex  at  Grand  Forks 
became  fully  operational.  Approximately  four  months  later 
Congress  ordered  the  close-down  of  the  complex  because  of  high 
operating  costs  and  the  system’s  inability  to  protect  a 
significant  number  of  missiles  with  only  100  interceptors 
(9:11;  1:5).  Research  for  better  BMD  technologies  continued, 

but  not  until  a  search  for  enhancing  the  survivability  of  the 
M-X  missile  came  to  the  nation’s  forefront  did  proponents 
appear  to  begin  again  to  strongly  advocate  a  BMD  (7:15-16). 
Emphasis  was  concentrated  on  the  Overlay  system  (BMD  system 
made  up  of  layers).  The  first  1 ayer  of  the  system  that  was 
advocated  was  the  Low  Altitude  Defense  System  (LOADS).  It  was 
a  low-level  defense  system  that  could  engage  reentry  vehicles 
under  50,000  feet.  The  higher  layer  of  defense  would  engage 
the  reentry  vehicles  for  the  first  line  of  defense  (11:32-33). 
However,  President  Reagan’s  call  to  begin  a  search  for  a 
system  to  render  offensive  nuclear  ballistic  missiles 
ineffective  has  given  BMD  proponents  the  most  current  and 
strongest  impetus  to  declare  and  defend  the  rationale  for  a  US 
BMD. 


FUNDAMENTAL  RATIONALE 

Through  research  for  this  anthology,  the  author  concluded 
that  there  have  been  and  still  are  many  political,  moral , 
military,  and  economic  reasons  stated  by  authors  to  develop 
and  deploy  a  US  BMD.  Almost  every  article  reviewed  presented 
one  fundamental  argument  for  a  BMD.  The  recurring  basic 
rationale  is  that  a  BMD  is  necessary  for  deterring  a  nuclear 
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war.  This  rationale  took  many  forms,  but  the  authors  usually 
attempted  to  justify  their  rationale  by  presenting  data  on  the 
perceived  threat  and  US  capabilities.  The  authors  questioned 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  US  and  USSR  and  the 
deterrence  maintained  through  only  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 
Their  conclusion  was  that  a  BMD  would  enhance  deterrence  and 
therefore  increase  US  national  security.  Many  of  the  other 
reasons  given  for  a  BMD  evolved  from  this  fundamental 
rationale  and  also  appeared  in  a  variety  of  explanations. 

Each  of  the  following  chapters  will  document  the  fundamental 
rationale  and  some  of  the  specific  rationale  for  a  US  BMD. 
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Chapter  Two 


SELECTED  ARTICLES:  1969- 1976 


INTRODUCTION 

In  addition  to  the  increased  Soviet  threat  to  the  US, 
there  were  -four  primary  events  that  in-fluenced  the  authors’ 
motivation  Tor  writing  and  their  rationale  Tor  a  BMD  system 
during  the  1969-1976  time  period.  These  events  were,  Tirst, 
the  change  from  developing  a  widespread  defense  Tor  the 
population  (Sentinel)  to  a  limited  deTense  Tor  primarily 
protecting  ICBMs  (SaTeguard)  (21:150);  second,  the  signing  oT 
the  ABM  Treaty  (19:9-10);  third,  the  neqative  reaction  oT  the 
American  public  to  the  Vietnam  War  (5:64);  and  Tourth, 
improved  US  diplomatic  relations  with  China  in  the  1970s 
(17:957.959) . 

Cine  oT  the  authors’  primary  motives  Tor  citing  rationale 
for  i  US  BMD  was  to  justify  the  need  Tor  the  SaTeguard  system. 
As  opponents  criticized  and  questioned  the  need  Tor  a  EiMD, 
proponents  responded  with  arguments  Tor  a  BMD  like  the  ones 
included  in  this  chapter.  Most  oT  the  rationale  presented  Tor 
a  BMD  during  this  period  was  and  is  used  as  a  basis  to  justify 
a  US  BMD  in  subsequent  years.  Some  oT  the  rationale  is  still 
used  in  the  1980s.  However,  these  articles  present  the 
rationale  with  an  emphasis  that  is  distinguished  by  the  threat 
and  events  mentioned  above. 
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must  have  defensive  options  at  his  disposal  as  well 
as  offensive  or  retaliatory  ones. 

In  fact,  on  national  security,  political,  and  moral 
grounds,  the  President’s  first  alternative  should  he  a 
defensive  one  capable  of  reducing  damage  to  the 
U  S.  and  saving  U  S.  lives  and  lowering  the  risk  to 
enemy  lives  by  reducing  the  temptation  or  the  need 
to  retaliate.  The  Sentinel  system  in  particular  was 
designed  to  provide  this  capability,  because  the  Safe¬ 
guard  system  uses  the  same  basic  components, 
though  in  different  configuration,  it  would  also  pro¬ 
vide  this  defensive  option  at  least  to  a  limited  degree. 

Some  opponents  of  the  Safeguard  system,  while 
arguing  on  grounds  of  national  security  and  morality, 
have  anomalously  urged  instead  a  doctrine  of  “launch 
on  warning.”  That  doctrine  attempts  to  make  a  virtue 
out  of  lack  of  a  defensive  option;  it  is  the  virtual 
equivalent  of  preferring  a  doomsday  machine.  Del¬ 
iberately  to  choose  to  make  "doomsday"  possible  is 
to  ask  the  entire  world  to  be  willing  to  pay  too  high 
a  price  for  an  alleged  —  but  far  from  clear  —  im¬ 
provement  in  stability  derived  from  making  nuclear 
war  “totally"  unthinkable. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  first  few  missiles  to 
attack  the  U  S.  in  a  future  crisis  may  be  the  result 
of  an  accident,  a  desperate  miscalculation,  or  an 
attempt  bv  some  other  power  to  prec  ipitate  a  nuclear 
exchange  between  the  D.S.  and  the  USSR.  To  the 
extent  that  nuclear  war  is  possible  at  all  it  seems 
basic  to  national  prudence  that  we  should  base  a 
e.ipai  ilv  to  defend  ourselves  against  a  limited  attac  k. 
On  the  other  band,  it  is  almost  beyond  credibility  that 
a  limited  defensive  capability  would  seriously  endan¬ 
ger  a  So\  ict  retaliatory  capability  and  thus  destabilize 
the  strategic  balance  of  mutual  deterrence.  As  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force.  Dr.  Robert  Seamans,  lias  said, 
the  Soviets  would  have  no  incentive  to  increase  their 
offensive  forces  if  we  deploy  a  limited  A.B.M.  system 
unless  they  wish  a  capability  —  or  the  appearance 
of  one  —  to  launch  a  first  strike  on  us. 

• 

Competition  u  ilh  Domestic  Proxmtm.  It  may  still 
be  argued  that  whether  or  not  Safeguard  enhances 
internalimi.il  stability  and  n.ilion.il  security,  domestic 
programs  erv  out  lor  our  alfention  and  our  icsomces 
with  an  urgent  v  that  supersedes  any  safeguard 
against  an  nnlikelv  nuclear  war  by  deliberate  attaek 
■  i]  be  .leeidelil  I  nlui  lunatelv.  there  is  no  objeelice 
scale  in  Inins  ul  vvliirlt  we  e.iu  lank  um  iiatimi.il 
punntn  s  or  tit  feiimue  uli.il  is  a  leasnn.ible  li. lilt  oil 
between  domestic  and  national  security  expenditures. 
No  one  (  an  deny  that  the  allocation  of  resources 
among  the  demands  pressing  on  our  national  decision 


makers  is  a  vexing  problem.  Fvery  national  program 
must  be  looked  at  rigorously  on  its  merits  and  in  its 
total  context. 

booked  at  in  context.  Safeguard  actually  represents 
a  rather  small  relative  claim  on  national  resources 
Whether  measured  by  the  Fiscal  Year  1970  requested 
appropriation  or  by  the  anticipated  five-year  to-t  of 
about  $10.2  billion  dollars.  Safeguard  would  represent 
annually  something  under  one-quarter  of  one  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  (G.N.R.).  On  the  aver 
age  over  the  next  five’  years,  it  would  lie  about  two 
to  three  per  cent  of  the  annual  defense  budget.  There' 
is  nei  epiestiem  that  $10.2  billion  dollars  is  a  largo 
amount  eit  meine-y;  lull  we'  must  ask  ourselves  whether, 
in  the  perspective  of  the  defense  budget  and  our  total 
gross  national  product,  Safeguard  represents  a  reason¬ 
able  investment  in  international  stability  and  national 
security  in  comparison  to  alternative  programs  that 
may  contribute  to  the  same  goals. 

During  recent  years,  increases  in  the  defense  bud¬ 
get  have  been  clue  almost  totally  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
Between  1961  and  1970  the  annual  dollars  spent  for 
defense  will  have  increased  by  about  55  per  cent. 
However,  contrary  to  experience  during  the  Korean 
War.  the  annual  percentages  of  the  Federal  Budget 
and  the  (i.N'.B.  represented  by  these  defense  dollars 
have  not  grown;  they  have  continued  to  run  at  about 
•10-50  per  cent  ol  the  Budget  and  9-10  per  cent  of 
(be  (  7X1’.  These  have  been  fairly  constant  percentage 
levels  since  the  end  ol  the  Korean  War.  Tlieie  is 
nothing  inevitable  about  these  proportions,  and  we 
must  alvvavs  ask  vvli.it  they  reflect  about  our  national 
priorities.  But  to  ask  such  a  question  does  not  pre¬ 
judge  tile  answer.  It  is  a  fundamental  federal  respon¬ 
sibility  to  prov  ide  for  the  common  defense.  Domestic 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  are  also  vital  goals,  but 
they  do  not  depend  so  exclusively  on  federal  wisdom, 
authority,  and  expenditures’. 

Finally,  it  is  not  so  clear  that  we  know  either  vvliat 
money  would  become  available  as  a  result  of  fore¬ 
going  expenditures  such  as  those  contemplated  lor 
Safeguard  or  vvliat  to  buy  with  it.  There  is  almost  no 
evidence  to  make  us  believe  tllat  a  dollar  withheld 
from  defense  js  convertible  into  a  dollar  that  is  avail¬ 
able  anil  nsef ill  lor  domestic  progi.ims.  Wb.it  does 
seem  celt. on  is  that  v, moils  piogr.uns.  new  or  e\ 
paniled.  to  deal  vv  nil  domestic  needs  w  ill  iu<  leasmglv 
be  pi  oposed  |oi  1 1  del  a  I  I  mid  mg.  I  low  ev  el .  one  of  the 
uioie  1 1 1  e.t  ill  III"  aspect-,  ol  the  national  dilute  that 
a  Ik  "i  *.  dial  S.,l,  "ii.ntl  t .  i  t li v  t  t  Mint  ol  it  null  es  1 1 1  tin 
high  | >r  it >r  1 1  \  needs  e  that  little  that  is  dt  su.lble  and 
I e.isil itt •  has  vet  been  tillered  as  federal  programs  to 
deal  with  our  domestic  problems.  Protest  against  cx- 
peiiilituie  ot  1 1 1  in  is  for  Safeguard  has  too  Ircqiicullv 
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lh.it  began  to  emerge  in  the  latter  months  of  the 
]  olmsou  Administration.  Intelligence  on  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  Soviet  capabilities  —  particularly  dcploy- 
mriit  ol  more  SS-9  missiles  than  had  been  espeeted 
-  has  (  om  bleed  th.  '  dininistralion  that  mu  strategic 
I et all. ill >1 1 1 lives  will  neiil  mini'  piolictinn  ill  the 
mid  I 'I,  II'.  than  lliev  inm  i  it|ov  In  pa  1 1  n  nl.it .  the 
M  mill. 'Ilian  i  '  nnpi  ini'lit  i  'I  inn  sliali  "h  Innrs.  while 
nmv  pialieted  In  han linin'.;,  will  linniiir  niereas- 
ni'.'.lv  viilneiable  as  SS-9  missile  aev  nraeies  improve 
m  tin-  nnd-197()s. 

The  present  hardening  of  Mimiteman  silos  is  near 
the  limit  of  wh.it  is  economically  feasible  with  present 
technology  and  it  is  adequate  lor  the  current  genera¬ 
tion  ol  Sov  iet  strategic  missiles,  By  1975.  however, 
the  advantages  in  reducing  Mimiteman  vulnerahili- 
ities  bv  hardening  will  have  v  irtually  disappeared  if 
tin  Sov  iet  SS-9  missile  aeenraey  develops  ill  the  way 
that  seems  probable,  and  il  the  missile  carries  either 
indiv  idii.il  or  multiple  warheads  ol  the  megatonnage 
that  is  now  possible.  The  basic  alternatives  for  recov¬ 
ering  the  relative  protection  of  the  Mimiteman  are 
to  go  to  snperhardening  i  which  is  exceedingly  expen¬ 
sive  and  higlilv  difficult  technologically  )  or  to  go  to 
an  active  defense  of  piesent  Minot* man  silos  by 
me, ms  ol  an  A.I5.M.  system. 

Ol  com  sc.  another  vv.iv  ol  assniint’  survival  o'  some 
number  of  Mimiteman  missiles  would  be  to  eqinnd 
the  size  of  the  Mimiteman  force  sufficiently  to  offset 
Soviet  improvements  in  missile  accuracy  and  in¬ 
creases  m  the  size  of  their  SS-9  force.  This  litter 
alternative  is  one  that  seems  to  be  particularly  con¬ 
ducive  to  an  arms  race  since  the  immediate  alterna¬ 
tive  available  to  the  Soviets  would  be  to  further  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  their  SS-9  force  and  so  on  in  an 
expanding  series. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  active,  local  defense  of  all 
oi  p.irt  of  our  Mimiteman  force  can  protect  some  [er- 
o  nl.ige  ol  it  against  a  significant  number  of  attacking 
missiles,  the  incentives  lor  tile  Soviets  to  increase  the 
size  ot  their  attacking  lorees  are  less  competing. 
Mnii'iivi  r.  prntei  Inm  of  our  Mimiteman  forces  by  ;n 
A  It  M  w  stem  need  not  appear  threatening  to  tie 
S> iv  lets  at  all  since  A  it  M  s  to  protect  our  Miuntema  i 
(ones  would  have  no  conceivable  role  in  a  first  strik' 
against  the  Soviet  Union  The  same  tiling  cannot  hr 
slid  ior  an  increase  in  the  size  of  our  Miuntemai 
lorees  which  the  Soviets  may  believe  under  some 
circumstances  could  or  w  ould  be  used  in  a  first  strike 
against  them.  II.  then-lore,  assurance  of  survival  of 
■i  significant  pi  to  ntage  ol  our  Mimiteman  forces  is 
ii.  i  did.  protection  by  an  active  defense,  that  is,  by 
an  A. IS  M  system,  seems  much  the  preferable  coursi 
from  the  Soviet  v  ievv  as  well  as  our  own  to  the  othci 


alternatives  available  to  us  —  principally  that  nt  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  our  Minuteni.m  tours. 

The  legitimate  question  still  remains  win  tlu-r  vi 
need  to  protect  Mimiteman  il  we  have  the  I’uh.ii-./ 
Poseidon  and  15-52  lorees  for  n  tali.it ion  In  e.i'i,.  i  .1 
it  is  pitliltlli  to  do  vvh.lt  we  i  -lit  to  piote.  t  r.n  il  i  it 
til  eve  liini'v  mdi'pi'iidi'iitlv  that  r.  win  tin  i  "i 
not  the  otlu  I  s  have  sutliii-il  a  dilnlinil  n  m  n!  ii-  ' 
prut i  I  lion.  As  Adiinr.il  liiekocei  h.e  reiinllv  sta!  1 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  I’nl.uis  loree  is 
now  in  danger  of  being  knocked  out  in  a  Sov  a  ! 
strike.  However,  the  protection  of  the  Polaris  tone 
depends  on  the  concealment  and  mobility  it  enjoys 
by  virtue  of  being  a  submarine-carried  force.  This 
protection  is  highly  vulnerable  to  a  technological 
breakthrough  in  submarine  detection  and  tracking 
capabilities  —  capabilities  the  Soviets  are  known  to 
be  working  on  intensively.  Tile  IS  52  force  is.  of 
course,  highly  v  ulnerable  on  airfields.  The  protection 
of  either  of  these  forces  into  the  1975  period  cannot 
be  taken  lor  granted. 

Moreover,  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  com¬ 
mand  and  control,  they  suffer  in  comparison  to  Miu- 
utem.in  forces,  one  significant  disadvantage  that  <h 
lives  I  rot  n  the  same  characteristics  that  provide  then 
pioteetmn:  iiamcjv  :  their  mobility  and  i i-iuoti  ness 
make  communications  with  them  tunic  diliicult  and 
more  vulnerable  When  the  limitations  ol  the  sub 
marine  and  15-32  forces  are  combined  with  sober 
estimates  of  their  future  vulnerability  as  retaliatory 
forces,  a  feasible  protection  ol  the  Mimiteman  iorce 
becomes  highly  desirable. 

• 

A  Strategic  Defensive  Option.  Besides  this  basic 
argument  for  the  protection  of  the  stability  of  the 
strategic  balance,  there  is  another  moral  argument 
deriving  from  the  nature  of  the  responsibilities 
shouldered  by  the  President. 

At  present,  with  almost  no  activ  e  defensive  svstein. 
any  attack  by  any  number  ol  nuclear  lorees  against 
the  I'.S.  presents  the  President  with  oulv  the  t  him  e 
of  responding  by  retaliating  with  a  pot  turn  ol  om 
strategic  ollensive  lories  or  doing  virtually  nothin'.: 
milit.ii'ilv.  [I  a  light  nuclear  attack  were  i  vpi  riem  t  d 
this  means,  first,  that  the  I'.S  would  h.iv  i  to  aliso-n 
whatever  damage  that  attack  would  iullii  I  .mil  s .  , 
ond.  that  we  would  he  sorely  tempted  to  tespund  m 
kind,  opening  an  almost  inevitable  escalation  to  more 
attack  and  counterattack.  II  on  the  other  hand  tin 
President  has  an  A.B.M.  capability  that  could  n-  u 
tralize  a  limited  attack  or  minimize  its  effect  on  tin 
U  S.  retaliation  would  he  bv  no  means  inevitable  \s 
Paul  Nit/c  lias  emphasized,  in  a  crisis  the  President 
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IN  DEFENSE  OF  DEFENSE 


Kohrrl  I.  dessert 


Confusion  and  a  drop  division  within  the  American 
public  over  the  value  of  an  anti-ballistic  missile 
(A.B.M.)  defense  system  was  reflected  in  the  mid¬ 
summer  vote  in  the  Senate  to  authorize  about  S900 
million  for  expenditure  in  fiscal  year  1970  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon's  Safeguard  A.B.M.  system. 

During  the  debate  that  preceded  the  Senate  vote, 
public  and  religious  presses  carried  many  articles 
that  presented  forceful  arguments  against  the  Safe¬ 
guard  program.  These  seem  to  boil  down  to  two 
principal  issues  of  moral  concern:  it  is  alleged,  first, 
that  the  Safeguard  A.B.M.  would  introduce  a  de¬ 
stabilizing  element  into  the  strategic  nuclear  balance 
just  at  the  time  we  arc  attempting  to  enter  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  limitation  on  strategic 
armaments,  second,  that  deployment  ol  the  Safeguard 
s\  stem  would  lie  wasteful  of  national  resources 
net  tled  for  pressing  domestic  problems. 

This  paper  argues,  rather,  that:  (1  )  the  Safeguard 
A.ll.M.  system  will  help  assure  the  stability  of  the 
strategic  balance  in  the  1975  period  by  ensuring  our 
deterrent  capability;  (2)  in  comparison  with  other 
wavs  of  ensuring  our  deterrent  capability.  Safeguard 
is  neither  wasteful  nor  a  stimulant  to  the  arms  race; 
and  (3)  judged  on  its  merits.  Safeguard  is  a  good 
investment  in  security  that  should  in  no  wav  jeopar¬ 
dize  domestic  programs  that  arc  judged  on  their 
merits. 

Stiv.'egjc  Balance.  Since  the  early  sixties,  the  U.S. 
has  committed  itself  to  maintaining  the  kind  of  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  strategic  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  those  of  the  United  States  that  makes  a  first  use 
of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  by  either  side  virtually 
unthinkable. 

There  are  manv  wass  — -  political,  diplomatic,  and 
iiiilit.it  \  -  for  the  U.S.  to  com  es  its  cons  u  I  a  in  that 

a  lilst  strike  by  the  U.S.  is  unthinkable  and  hence 
plas  s  no  part  in  our  strategic  intentions.  Since  Rus- 
si.iii  planners  must  consider  uni  capabilities  as  svell 
.is  iiui  intentions,  wo  base  eseicised  self-restraint, 
bus  in”  lai  less  ol  sh.itegic  nuclear  tones  than  sse 

Robert  t.e— oil  U  svitli  the  Research  Vnaly-i-  C.u- 

ration  ol  Moleaii.  Ya.  This  article  lia-  Ini  n  ad¬ 
apted  from  a  background  paper  presented  at  the 
ion')  Uonferellee  on  Christian  Approaches  to  Defi-n-e 
and  Disarmament  in  Aincrsfoort.  Netherlands. 


could  have  bought.  The  dollars  allocated  to  our  stra¬ 
tegic  forces  base  actually  decreased  by  about  fit  tv 
per  cent  over  the  past  decade  as  sve  have  completed 
acquiring  the  strategic  nuclear  forces  conceived  to  be 
adequate.  At  present  these  arc  designed  to  ensure 
that  we  could  absorb  a  Soviet  attack  and  still  base 
sufficient  remaining  weapons  —  from  our  Minuteman 
forces,  from  our  Polaris/Poseidon  submarine-launched 
forces,  and  from  our  B-52  manned  bomber  forces  — 
to  deal  a  retaliatory  strike  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  each  of  these  strategic  systems  could  have 
limited  first  strike  use  under  some  circumstances,  we 
have  deliberately  emphasized  and  purchased  those 
system  characteristics  that  make  them  useful  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  second  strike  or  rctaliatorv  role.  More¬ 
over.  we  have  devoted  considerable  money  and  tech¬ 
nology  to  assuring  that  none  of  these  s\ stems  would 
need  to  be  launched  in  a  hasty  response  to  uncertain 
signals  that  w  e  were  about  to  receive  an  attack.  That 
is.  we  base  made  these  systems  as  invulnerable  as 
second  necessarv  and  feasible  to  assure,  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  Russians,  that  they  could  be  withheld  until 
it  was  clear  that  a  deliberate  attack  had  been  launched 
on  us. 

This  is  a  highly  stabilizing  posture  since  it  (a) 
minanizes  the  temptation  toward  preemption  bv 
eitlier  side  by  showing  the  Russians  that  we  would 
not  be  moved  to  strike  first  in  a  crisis  out  of  fear 
that  we  would  lose  the  capacity  to  do  unacceptable 
damage  to  them  if  we  suffered  the  first  blow,  and  (b  ) 
clearly  warns  them  that  we  have  a  credible  capacity 
to  retaliate  for  any  nuclear  attack  they  may  be 
tempted  to  make.  Bv  not  emphasizing  defensive  sys¬ 
tems.  we  have  taeitlv  conceded  to  the  Russians  a 
lolly  comparable  retaliatory  capability  to  detei  us 
limn  a  first  strike. 

/Vie  iiitine  Situation.  The  question  now  is  why 
s’lonld  we  be  eonsidvring  auv  A.B.M.  system  that 
vioiild  limit  either  the  capacity  of  the  Russians  to 
.Hack  and  deslrov  our  strategic  I  ones  or  limit  their 
t  ip.n  1 1 v  to  do  damage  to  mil  population  and  mdiisti  V 
President  Nisons  Safeguard  system  emphasizes  the 
foie  ol  protecting  a  portion  ol  our  retaliatory  forces. 
President  |ohnsoii  s  Sentinel  svstem  emphasized  the 
(tile  ol  protecting  om  cities  against  limited  attack. 

In  proposing  the  new  program.  President  Nixon 
and  his  advisors  have  been  guided  by  developments 
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maintaining  more  Minuteman  missiles  or  hardening  existing 
silos,  he  concludes  the  BMD  option  is  better  economically  and 
less  conducive  to  an  arms  race. 

The  author’s  article  was  copied  -from  the  November  1769 
edition  of  the  Wor ldvi ew  magazine  and  follows  on  the  next 
page. 
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ARTICLE  TWO  -  "IN  DEFENSE  OF  DEFENSE1* 

In  1969,  Robert  A.  Gessert  wrote  the  article,  "In  Defense 
of  Defense."  Mr.  Gessert  worked  with  the  Research  Analysis 
Corporation  in  McLean,  Virginia  when  he  wrote  a  background 
paper  for  the  1969  Conference  on  Christian  Approaches  to 
Defense  and  Disarmament.  The  article  in  this  anthology  was 
adapted  from  that  background  paper  <4:15). 

Mr.  Gessert  writes  that  the  fundamental  reason  for  a  US 
BMD  is  the  necessity  to  maintain  a  viable  strategic  nuclear 
deterrence.  He  believed  the  US  and  USSR  could  maintain  a 
balance  of  destructive  capability  if  the  US  deployed  a  BMD. 
Since  the  Soviet  threat  was  growing,  it  was  important  that  the 
US  insure  its  ability  to  retaliate  with  force  and  thus 
stabilize  our  military  relationship  with  the  USSR.  Gessert ’ s 
article  is  valuable  also  because  he  presented  two  new  reasons 
for  the  BMD  that  were  not  presented  in  Mr.  Laird’s  comments  in 
"Objectives  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  System,"  and  were 
representati ve  of  some  other  authors’  comments  during  the 
1969-1976  period. 

First,  Gessert  argues  that  the  BMD  is  required  for  moral 
reasons.  His  rationale  is  that  the  President  is  responsible 
for  saving  lives  in  the  US  and  "...  lowering  the  risk  to 
enemy  lives  by  reducing  the  temptation  or  the  need  to 
retaliate."  Without  a  defense,  a  "launch  on  warning"  doctrine 
might  be  adopted  to  insure  retaliation  capability.  Thus,  no 
room  would  be  available  for  mistakes.  Based  on  this 
unforgiving  type  of  concept,  a  third  country  in  the  world 
could  instigate  a  nuclear  exchange  between  the  US  and  USSR  by 
launching  only  a  few  nuclear  weapons.  Survivability  provided 
by  a  BMD  could  avoid  provoking  the  US  into  a  massive  launch  of 
its  strategic  nuclear  assets. 

Gessert’s  second  justification  for  the  BMD,  also 
documented  in  other  articles,  is  for  economic  reasons.  He 
contends  that  a  BMD  in  the  US  is  not  economically  wasteful. 

Mr.  Gessert  presents  facts  on  the  FY  1970  defense  budget  and 
gross  national  product  (GNP)  to  state  that  the  Safeguard  is  a 
reasonable  investment  for  deterrent  capability  and  national 
security.  In  addition,  he  argues  against  critics  who  cry  out 
for  funds  for  their  domestic  programs.  He  states  that, 

".  .  .  there  is  almost  no  evidence  to  make  us  believe  that  a 
dollar  withheld  from  defense  is  convertible  into  a  dollar  that 
is  available  and  useful  for  domestic  programs."  He  also 
argues  for  a  BMD  based  on  the  economic  feasibility  of  the  BMD. 

Gessert  briefly  compares  the  economic  feasibility  of  a  BMD 
to  other  alternatives  that  may  increase  our  deterrence.  From 
his  comparison  of  the  BMD  to  buying,  deploying,  and 
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(r)  To  insure  tli.it  we  are  in  a  position  to  defend  our  popnlut  too  a  .  . 
tie  p.d  out  i.-«  l  Communist.  Chinese  ICIs!  threat  it  it  materialize::,  or'  a  a 
irrational  or  accidental  attack  by  some  other  nation. 

Vie  propose  to  berin  ABM  construction  on  two  sites,  which  will  provide  ■ 
with  an  option  to  expand  if  the  threats  we  have  postulated  do,  in  tact,  r;at< 
alize.  Having  estimated  the  threat  potential,  we  recommend  only  that  v;<  r-n 
tect  our  options  to  offset  it,  should  it  materialize. 

lir-po fully,  arms  limitation  talks  will  achieve  success,  making  hurt:  ■  •>■  .. 
r.3ns i on  of  our  ABM  system  unnecessary  insofar  as  the  Soviet,  threat,  is  m-ncer 
'i  hero  appears  to  bo  loss  likelihood  of  effective  arms  limi  tat  ions  vrmw'rr  s 
with  the  Chir.nsu  Communists,  of  cpurso.  The  Nixon  Administ.r:.  1. ion 1  s  reo-ie:.! 
lion  of  the  Ai:M  system  improves  chances  for  effective  negotiations  ait  l>  'be 
fovbd.s,  for  :'.afe  u.ard  is  more  defensive  and  less  provocative  than  its  f-de 
cussor,  Bentinel. 

In  siunmary,  the  Safeguard  ABM  decision  protocts  our  options  to  meet  the 
potential  threats  while : 

(1)  reducing  and  postponing  our  financial  exposure  for  missile  defense 
and  deterrent  protection;  and 

(2)  avoiding  a  provocative  posture  which  could  inhibit  arms  talks  and 
heat  up  the  arms  race. 

When  considered  against  the  potential  threat  we  face  and  the  dire  conse 
quences  of  military  inadequacy,  the  Safeguard  proposal  is  sound,  essential  a 
deserving  of  the  support  of  the  public  and  authorization  by  the  Congress. 


•  n t o  ~ic  t'ffensive  Forces  Act  as  ne t  orrent 


Let.  me  again  remind  you  that  quality  as  well  as  quantity  has  a  bearing  on 
he  effectiveness  of  a  nation's  forces.  Let  me  also  restate  what  I  'nave  said 
many  times  in  the  three  months  I  have  been  Secretary  of  Defense.  Today  it 
-.:ould  be  suicidal  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  attempt  a  first-strike  attack  on  the 
sited  States.  Although  such  an  attack  might  well  bring  unimaginable  destruc¬ 
tion  and  loss  of  life  to  the  United  States,  enough  of  our  offensive  capacity 
would  remain  under  any  circumstances  to  cause  unacceptable  levels  of  destruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  accomplish  this  in  part  by  maintaining  three  different  types  of  stra¬ 
tegic  offensive  systems.  Preserving  a  mix  of  sea-based  missiles,  land-based 
missiles  and  bombers  is  a  fundamental  premise  in  our  own  force  planning.  First, 
it  confronts  the  enemy  with  complex  U.S.  attack  plans,  which  increase  our  level 
of  assurance  for  accomplishing  any  tasks.  Second,  it  causes  the  enemy  to  allo¬ 
cate  resources  for  defensive  systems,  which  might  otherwise  be  expended  on  of¬ 
fensive  systems.  Third,  it  avoids  technological  surprise  in  any  one  area  of 
defense  which  could  tend  to  degrade  our  deterrent. 

If,  however,  the  Soviet  buildup  of  the  kinds  of  weapons  that  can  erode  our 
deterrent  or  retaliatory  capability  continues,  obviously  the  margin  of  safety 
w.iieh  the  United  States  now  possesses  will  diminish. 

'If  course,  we  do  not  know  what  the  Soviets  intend  to  do  with  the  SG-9s 
l  ey  are  new  deploying  or  the  Polaris-type  submarines  they  are  turning  out  at 
■..-3  rate  of  6  to  8  per  year  or  the  fractional  orbit  bombardment  system  which 
they  are  continuing  to  develop.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  cannot  read  the  minds  of 
‘hose  in  the  Kremlin  today,  much  less  the  minds  of  those  who  may  be  there  8  or 
10  years  from  now.  Last  year,  the  dominant  official  assumption  by  the  United 
States  was  that  the  U.S.S.R.  by  now  would  have  begun  to  slow  down  and  halt  the 
expansion  of  its  IC3M  force.  That  assumption  proved  false. 

.  C.  Cannot  Gamble  on  Soviet  Intentions 

We  cannot  gamble  on  estimates  of  Soviet  intentions.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
is  developing  a  capability  that  could  endanger  this  nation,  we  must  be  prepared 
-2  counteract  it. 

Most  of  us  st.ill  remember  vividly  a  moment  of  supreme  national  peril  in 
-hu2.  It  was  'widely  assumed  then  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  never  install  of¬ 
fensive  missiles  in  Cuba  and  this  presumption  prevailed  right  up  to  the  time 
'hat  photograpr.ic  evidence  proved  it  wrong.  As  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  do  not 
tutor.d  for  this  Country  to  go  through  that  kind  of  crisis  again,  but  if  wo 
must,  I  intend  to  see  that  the  United  States  is  in  a  position  to  meet  sue’::  a 
crisis  successfully. 

V/e  car.e  tl. round  that  crisis  unscathed  because  we  had  a  credible  deterrent, 
wnt  the  outcome  would  have  been  if  our  strategic  capability  had  been  in  doubt 
is  a  question  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  discuss  the  Safeguard  system. 

ivos  of  fa  iF-  uiard  System 

.*•  "line'  'his  backdrop,  *  i.o  ilixoti  Adwtnisl  ri  •  ioi.  propn:;'  Maj  .  •.ifi.-'  iiani  A  hi 
o. stem  ;c  a  .‘oumpiisa  tiiese  two  principal  objectives: 

(1)  To  insure  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  protect  our  retaliatory  eapa- 
uilizy  a'ainst  too  potential  of  a  Soviet  nuclear  force  in  the  mid-1970s  desiunod 
‘  '.-rode  our  deterrent;  and 
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Air  defenses  are  very  difficult  to  quantify,  but  the  Soviets  spend  at  out 
t w as  inner li  pur  year  .as  we  do  for  bomber  defenses. 

!  I'ltirnv  u .  I  :  I  |v  T  i  I'liii1  d  l.n  A  :::a,  n  ■  bi  i b  ‘  i  >‘|  n~  V  of  lh '  P' 

Let  mu  come  back  a  minute  now  to  qualitative  factors.  In  our  ow,  j.r 
we  have  included  what  are  primarily  qualitative  improvements  in  our  str.v.e- 1 c 
forces  —  development  of  multiple  warheads  for  our  Minuteman  and  Polaris  sys¬ 
tems,  Safeguard  for  our  Kinuteman  missiles,  and  new  attack  missiles  for  our 
bombers.  These  programmed  improvements  are  among  the  minimal  steps  essential 
to  assure  the  sufficiency  of  our  military  forces  against  the  Soviets'  poten¬ 
tial  for  achieving  numerical  superiority  in  the  mid-1970s  ana  beyond.  GLviou 
ly,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  Soviets  will  not  also  demonstrate  a  capability 
to  make  similar  qualitative  improvements  --  they  are  testing  multiple  warhead 
for  the  SS-9,  for  example,  and  just  last  week  tested  an  SS-9,  as  Secretary 
Rogers  pointed,  out  in  nis  recent  remarks  in  New  York.  The  fractional  orbit 
bombardment  system  (ROBS),  which  they  are  also  testing,  is  another  example  of 
their  attempts  at  qualitative  improvements  in  offensive  strategic  forces. 

If  they  make  significant  qualitative  strides,  which  accompany  their  ap¬ 
proaching  numerical  superiority,  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  further  reassess 
the  threat  and  the  sufficiency  of  our  own  program. 

Comparison  of  Conventional  forces 

In  the  area  of  conventional  forces,  I  should,  point  out  that  a  comparison 
is  neither  simple  to  quantify  nor  easy  to  evaluate.  Such  a  comparison  is 
meaningless  if  made  in  the  abstract,  for  only  in  an  assumed  force  confrontahi 
dees  it  have  a  value  to  the  Defense  planner.  The  variables  which  must  bo  tak 
into  account  are  therefore  as  numerous  as  the  possible  places  and  conditions 
confrontation  of  conventional  forces.  Indeed,  it  would  be  stretching  the  im¬ 
agination  to  conceive  a  situation  involving  most  of  Soviet  and  American  co.nv- 
tional  forces  in  which  forces  of  third  nations  are  not  also  involved  on  one  ; 
both  sides. 

i-'or  purposes  of  planning,  i  would  not  suggest  that  any  and  every  in:-,  in- 
of  Soviet  and  I'.S.  conventional  forces  be  corroded  by  adjustments  in  our  <r.:  . 
t'crcos.  To  make  such,  planning  realistic,  for  instance,  we  must  woigi:  ti." 
i'orces  of  both  NATO  and  t  be  Warsaw  I  act  into  the  equation  when  planning 
with  any  possible  confrontation  in  Lurope. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  projected  numerical  comparisons  under 
authorized  peacetime  manning  levels,  the  Soviets  by  197^-1975  will  probably 
have  a  superiority  in  ground  forces,  if  measured  in  numbers  of  personnel,  of 
roughly  3  to  2.  In  numbers  of  tanks,  the  Soviets  even  now  have  several  ‘ ir:u: 
as  many  as  has  the  United  States.  In  tactical  aircraft,  our  current  projec¬ 
tions  show  that  they  can  have  several  hundred  more  than  the  United  States  is 
pro -rammed  to  have  by  the  197^-1975  time  period  and  this  includes  our  carri-: 
rased  aircraft.  And,  in  terms  of  naval  forces,  we  will  face  a  suostantiul 
threat  from  Soviet  submarine  forces.  Today,  the  Soviets  already  have  appr, x. 
mately  four  times  as  many  submarines  as  we  have.  The  majority  of  the  Soviet 
submarine  fleet  is  conventionally  powered  at  the  present  time  and  many  of 
those  submarines  are  short-  to  medium-range  ships.  But  the  fact  remains  t:.t 
their  very'  rapid  buildup  in  submarine  forces  poses  a  serious  and  growing 
t:.reat  to  our  own  naval  forces. 
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almost,  invariably  based  on  some  premise  as  to  what  that  enemy's  intentions  are. 
This  could  lead  to  a  major  and.  irretrievable  miscalculation  if  our  jud,-m«m,  on 
intentions  proves  faulty.  From  a  Defense  planner's  standpoint,  it  would  be 
much,  more  realistic  to  allow  for  the  possibility  of  an  increase  from  his  pres¬ 
ent  level  of  effort  to  a  higher  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  failure  to 
recognize  this  capability  for  increase  that  has  most  often  caused  our  esti¬ 
mates  in  past  years  to  be  inaccurate.  If  a  mistake  in  assessing  the  potential 
threat  is  to  be  made,  it  would  be  far  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  overestimat¬ 
ing  the  threat.  The  consequences  could  be  very  grave  if  instead  we  based  our 
plans  on  the  hope  that  the  potential  enemy  will  scale  down  his  level  of  effort 
and  that  hope  fails  to  materialize. 

In  planning,  therefore,  we  must  compute  the  size  and  nature  of  the  threat 
by  projecting  the  current  level  of  effort  of  a  potential  enemy.  In  doing  this 
we  must  grant  him  a  level  of  technology  which  is  based  on  his  past  and  present 
levels  of  accomplishment. 

Soviets  Capable  of  Achieving  Quantitative  Superiority  of  Forces 

Based  on  this  formula  and  upon  the  best  information  available  to  me  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  I  must  conclude  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  capability 
of  achieving  by  the  mid-1970s,  a  superiority  over  the  presently  authorized  and 
programmed  forces  of  the  United  States  in  all  areas  —  offensive  strategic 
forces,  defensive  strategic  forces,  and  conventional  forces. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  time  available  and  within  the  bounds  of 
security  limitations  to  illustrate  this  comprehensively.  As  you  know,  super¬ 
iority  is  a  function  of  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  factors.  But  assum¬ 
ing,  for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  that  there  is  a  qualitative  balance  in 
strategic  forces  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  lot  me  illus¬ 
trate  my  point  in  quantitative  or  numerical  terms. 

In  our  strategic  offensive  forces,  we  now  have  1054  ICBMs,  656  Polaris 
Submarine  Launched  Ballistic  Missiles  (SLBMs)  and  549  intercontinental  bombers. 
Except  for  a  reduction  in  bombers,  this  is  the  level  of  strategic  forces  pres¬ 
ently  programmed  for  the  1974-1975  time  period  in  numbers  of  delivery  systems. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Soviets  also  have  about  1,000  ICBMs  in  hardened 
silos,  including  some  200  of  the  very  large  3S-9s.  They  have  about  140  older 
ICBMs  on  soft  launchers  and  more  than  630  intermediate-range  or' medium-range 
ballistic  missiles  (IR-MRBMs).  In  addition,  they  have  some  200  SLBMs  and 
about  150  heavy  bombers. 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  more  than  trebled  its  force 
of  ICBMs,  from  250  to  900,  and.  this  year  the  Soviets  will  have  more  ICBMs  than 
the  United  States.  They  are  also  producing  Polaris-typo  submarines  at  the 
rate  of  six  to  eirht  each  year. 

Based  on  the  Soviet  Union's  level  of  activity  in  recent  years  —  includ- 
test,  development,  and  production  —  they  have  the  capability  of  achieving 
-y  *v.o  1974-1975  time  frame  a  force  of  2,500  ICMPs  in  hard  silos  compared  to 
1054  programmed  by  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  keeping  and  modorn- 
u'fir.  •  '.heir  I  M-MB.UM  force,  they  have  the  capability  in  the  same  period  -- 
t.'ain  at  present  levels  of  production  --  to  increase  their  to  laris -typo  sub¬ 
marine  forces  to  a  size  larger  than  our  41  Polaris  Submarines. 

fn  strategic  defensive  forces,  if  Wu  project,  their  current,  research  and 
development  activities  on  now  ABM  components,  they  can  deploy  anywhere  from 
200  to  2,000  ABM  missiles  by  the  mid-1970s. 


for  '  indefinite  future.  both  warned  that  additional  s*  •  pz  mi  ••hi  re¬ 
quired  if  that  survivability  was  to  be  maintained  in  ti.«  1970s .  .In.,  i  •■■:'•■  r. 

leaving  office,  Secretary  Clifford  expressed  his  "increasing  concern"  •mo1:; 
"the  continuing  rapid  expansion  of  Soviet  strategic  offensive  forces. "  ■■ 

Went  on  to  warn  that  "we  must  continually  reexamine  the  various  ways  in  vn.ic  . 
the  Soviets  mi.ud  n****l-r  to  strnngt  hen  their  strateric  forte’s  beyond  v;hnt  w-- 
seems  probable,  in:  take  appropriate  .actions  now  to  hed.'e  a.— .innt  t.i. 

A  careful  review  ana  analysis  of  intellirer.ee  cn  the  Soviet  weapons  i 
up,  received  during  the  closing  days  of  the  Johnson  Administration,  convinced 
those  with  special  responsibility  for  national  security  that  we  must  take  the 
first  steps  toward  deployment  of  an  A  ill  system  to  protect  cur  long-range  mis¬ 
siles. 

Defense  Planninr  Reviewed 

To  make  the  threat  aspect  of  the  problem  more  ur.derstandaole ,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  Defense  planninr.  and  some  of  the  ingredients 
that  go  into  it.  Defense  planning  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  believe,  the  result 
of  gazing  into  a  crystal  ball.  When  properl y  done,  it  represents  an  informed 
judgment  that  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  responsible  recommendations  to  t:.e 
President  and  the  Congress  on  our  Defense  program. 

Two  factors  are  critical:  The  rapid  rate  of  technological  prorress  ar.d 
the  time  requirements  for  production  of  weapon  systems.  These  two  factors 
taken  together  require  us  to  begin  work  on  major  weapon  systems  often  as  long 
as  5  or  10  years  before  they  actually  become  operational.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  try  to  anticipate  what  kind  of  a  situation  we  will  face  during 
that  time  period  in  terms  of  the  threat  from  potential  enemies. 

The  second  thing  the  Defense  planner  must  recognize  is  the  difference 
between  a  potential  enemy's  intentions  and  his  capabilities.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  any  attempt  to  determine  what  the  other  fellow's  ini entions  will 
be  fivo  years  from  now  —  or  even  at  the  present  time  —  is  a  futile  exercise. 
Even  if  wo  could  monitor  his  thoughts  —  and  we  cannot  —  we  could  not  place 
reliance  on  l hem  because  he  might  be  replaced  by  other  decisionmakers,  iiever- 
theless,  we  must,  recognize  our  own  potential  for  influencing  his  intentions  i  ; 
our  actions. 

Estimating  Capability  of  Potential  Enemy 

The  principal  gauge  for  assessing  what  we  might  face  5  or  10  years 
from  now  from  a  potential  enemy  is  to  determine  what  his  capability  is  today 
and,  based,  on  that,  what  it  can  be  in  the  future. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  we  might  approach  this  problem  of  esti¬ 
mating  capability.  We  must  begin  with  known  facts.  With  our  current  methods 
of  intelligence  gathering,  we  learn  with  a  relatively  high  degree  of  accuracy, 
what  a  potential  enemy  has  in  the  way  of  military  forces,  what  he  is  testin', 
what  V:©  is  constructing,  and  the  present  and  past  rates  at  which  he  has  r:uv- 
his  ability  to  perform.  I  should  point  out  that  even  this  amount  of  kr.cwles  \ 
cannot  always  tell  us  the  precise  capability  of  his  force. 

Our  minimum  goal  must  be  to  prepare  responsibly  to  defend  our  ha  tic:.  a:._ 
to  insure  as  best  we  can  our  continued  capability  to  deter  nuclear  war.  . c 
no,  we  must  at  the  very  least  consider  the  potential  enemy's  capabiliiv  do¬ 
te  mined  by  projecting  his  current  levol  of  activity  in  tne  weapons  :'h!  !. 

Arguments  are  often  made  that  a  potential  enemy  will  not.  maintain  hi; 
current  lovel  of  military  development  or  production.  But  this  argument  is 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  SAFEGUARD  ABM  SYSTEM* 


As  members  of  the  communications  media  and  as  interested  citizens,  you 
are  vitally  concerned  with  the  great  public  issues  that  face  our  Nation. 

Though  the  Vietnam  war  remains  the  number  one  problem  facing  the  defense  com¬ 
munity  today,  the  Safeguard  ABM  proposal  of  President  Mixon  currently  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  most  attention. 

The  overriding  national  security  goal  of  the  United  States  is  to  restore 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  to  preserve  peace  as  we  face  the  future.  Both  our  strong 
desire  to  move  forward  with  arms  limitation  talks  and  our  decision  to  proceed 
with  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  are  aimed  at  achieving  the  goal  of  peace. 

President  Nixon,  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
our  determination  to  proceed  with  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with  the 
Soviets  because  the  Nixon  Administration  believes  that  this  would  be  the  most 
desirable  way  of  ensuring  peace.  But  the  Administration  has  also  made  it 
clear  that  we  cannot  base  the  security  of  our  Nation  simply  on  the  hope  that 
such  talks  will  begin  and  be  fruitful. 

Necessary  to  Ensure  Mational  Security 

The  Safeguard  system  is  the  minimal  step  necessary  at  this  time  to  ensure 
that  the  safety  and  the  security  of  the  American  people  will  be  preserved  if 
arms  limitation  talks  are  not  successful  in  the  coming  months  and  years. 

At  the  outset,  let  us  be  clear  about  what  the  President  is  proposing  to 
‘he  Congress.  He  is  seeking  authorization  now  to  begin  work  toward  deployment 
by  late  1$73  or  early  197^  of  an  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  System  to  protect  two 
or  our  strategic  missile  wings,  one  in  North  Dakota  and  one  in  Montana.  This 
is  Phase  I  of  a  system  that  could  be  expanded,  if  circumstances  warrant,  to 
provide  additional  protection  for  strategic  missile  sites  and,  in  addition, 

"o  protect  the  entire  nation  against  any  attack  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
that  can  be  foreseen  in  the  1970s  or  the  irrational  or  accidental  firing  of  a 
missile  by  any  power. 

President  Nixon's  decision  is  to  reorient  the  ABM  system  proposed  by  his 
predecessor  in  1967  and  approved  last  year  by  the  Congress.  It  cuts  back  new 
obligational  authority  for  the  ABM  in  Fiscal  Year  1970  by  approximately  $1 
billion,  and  moves  the  contemplated  missile  sites  away  from  the  cities. 

Necessitated  by  Soviet  Weapons  Buildup 

The  Johnson  Administration,  as  well  as  the  Nixon  Administration,  felt 
very  strongly  that  some  kind  of  ASM  system  should  be  constructed.  The  previ¬ 
ous  Administration  was  aware  of  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  might 
seek  to  develop  a  capability  to  overwhelm  our  land-based  missiles  and  bombers* 
It  was  also  aware  of  the  potential  threat  from  the  development  of  interconti¬ 
nental  ballistic  missiles  by  China.  It  had  decided  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
ti.at  the  time  had  come  to  take  stops  toward  increasing  protection  against 
:N..ir>a.  At  the  same  time,  it  continued  to  watch  the  missile  buildup  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  believing,  however,  as  Secretary  McNamara  said  in  January, 

1  )k'A ,  that  the  growth  of  Soviet  ICEM  forces  would  decelorato  instead  of  con¬ 
tinuing  at  a  higher  rate. 

Neither  of  my  two  immediate  predecessors  as  Secretary  of  Defense  believed 
that  the  survivability  of  the  missile  forces  of  the  United  States  was  assured 

Andress  ny  uno  non.  l-iolvin  It.  Laird,  Secretary  of  Defense,  boforo  t ho  Florida 
n Lpress  Association,  Panama  City,  71a.,  ?.rj  Apr. 
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ARTICLE  ONE  -  ■‘OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  SAFEGUARD  ABM  SYSTEM" 

The  article,  "Objectives  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  System,"  is 
a  reprint  of  an  address  presented  by  Mr.  Melvin  R.  Laird  to 
the  Florida  Unipress  Association  in  1969.  Mr.  Laird  was 
Secretary  of  Defense  from  1969-1972  and  Domestic  Advisor  from 
1973-1974  in  President  Nixon’s  administration  (23:1876).  As  a 
result,  he  presents  the  administration’s  rationale  for  a  BMD 
in  this  time  period. 

The  article  presents  the  administration’s  viewpoint,  but 
is  also  representative  of  numerous  authors  who  were  proponents 
of  a  US  BMD  in  the  1970s.  His  basic  argument  is  that  the  US 
must  build  the  BMD  to  counter  a  potential  Soviet  threat  to  US 
deterrence  capability.  He  provides  a  short  review  of  the 
threat  in  1969  and  the  projected  Soviet  threat  due  to  their 
military  buildup  in  the  late  1960s.  The  Soviet’s  deployment 
of  the  SS-9  ICBM,  testing  of  multiple  warheads  for  the  SS-9, 
and  work  on  the  fractional  orbital  bombardment  system  (FOBS) 
represented  a  significant  threat  to  US  forces.  The  review 
serves  as  a  foundation  for  stating  more  specific  rationale  for 
a  BMD  in  the  1970s. 

The  rationale  presented  by  Mr.  Laird  is  important  because 
it  is  restated  and  expanded  on  by  many  other  authors  that 
wrote  subsequent  to  him  on  this  subject.  His  statement  of 
rationale  provides  a  foundation  on  which  other  authors 
fallowed  and  expounded.  The  first  part  of  the  rationale  for  a 
BMD  stated  by  Mr.  Laird  was  the  US  could  not  gamble  on  the 
intentions  of  the  Soviets,  but  that  the  US  must  begin  work  to 
counteract  the  projected  threat.  The  risk  was  too  great  for 
the  US  not  to  build  and  deploy  a  limited  ABM  system.  In 
addition,  the  preparation  against  Soviet  military  capability 
would  also  be  a  start  for  preparation  against  an  ICBM  threat 
from  Communist  China.  Although  diplomatic  relations  were 
improving,  China’s  strategic  nuclear  forces  were  included  in 
defense  planning.  Another  reason  Mr.  Laird  gave  for  a  BMD  was 
the  BMD  could  be  expanded  beyond  the  North  Dakota  ABM  sites  if 
the  threat,  especially  the  threat  from  China,  materialized 
beyond  US  projections.  He  also  reasoned  that  defense  would  be 
used  to  protect  our  country  against  accidental  attacks  by 
other  nations.  The  ability  to  avoid  escalation  into  a  massive 
nuclear  retaliation  because  of  human  error  or  mechanical 
failure  was  important  for  maintaining  world  stability. 

Finally,  Mr.  Laird  argued  that  a  BMD  system  would  help  solve 
US  deterrence  problems  while  not  inhibiting  important  arms 
control  talks.  He  believed  the  BMD  would  not  provoke  an  arms 
rac?  between  the  US  and  the  USSR,  but  would  allow  for 
meaningful  strategic  arms  negotiations. 

The  article,  copied  from  the  June  1969  edition  of  Air 
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ARTICLE  THREE  -  “BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE** 

"Ballistic  Missile  Defense"  was  written  by  -former  US 
Senator  James  B.  Allen  in  1974.  Allen  was  a  lawyer  and 
statesman  in  Alabama  -from  1938  to  1942,  and  1946  to  1967. 

From  1942  to  1946,  he  served  in  the  Navy.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1968  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  his  death 
in  1978  <18:193). 

Mr.  Allen's  conclusions  and  recommendations  were 
influenced  by  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  growing  Soviet  threat. 
This  was  a  time  period  when  detente  was  being  emphasized  in  US 
and  USSR  relations.  For  example,  there  was  a  significant 
amount  of  support  for  controlling  the  escalation  of  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  in  1974  when  SALT  I  negotiations  were 
occurring.  Mr.  Allen  brings  his  readers  up  to  the  1974  time 
period  by  providing  a  concise  and  accurate  history  of  BMD 
starting  with  the  initial  US  BMD  system,  the  Nike-Zeus  defense 
system.  This  history  includes  a  summary  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Safeguard  system:  protect  retaliatory  forces,  defend  the 
American  population  from  Chinese  nuclear  attacks,  and  protect 
the  country  against  accidental  attacks.  The  review  provides  a 
reference  point  for  presenting  his  reasons  for  a  BMD  system. 

He  establishes  that  the  BMD  had  to  change  as  the  Soviet  threat 
changed. 

Mr.  Allen  argued  that  the  reasons  for  the  Safeguard  were 
still  valid,  but  a  new  Soviet  threat  dictated  that  the  US 
augment  the  Safeguard  system  with  additional  defense 
capability.  By  1973,  the  Soviets  had  tested  four  new  ICBMs, 
the  SS-X-16,  -17,  -18,  and  -19.  They  also  developed  a 
multiple  reentry  vehicle  for  their  submarines  and  tested 
multiple  independently  targeted  reentry  vehicles  (MIRVs)  on 
some  of  their  new  ICBMs.  Simply  stated,  the  Soviets  were 
increasing  the  threat  to  US  national  security  and  that  threat 
was  unacceptable  for  the  US  to  maintain  the  deterrence 
balance.  Therefore,  the  Soviets  had  to  be  countered. 

Although  Mr.  Allen  acknowledged  that  the  Safeguard  system 
provided  protection  in  the  1970s,  he  suggested  that  a 
site-defense  was  needed  by  the  US  to  protect  Minuteman 
survivability  in  the  1980s.  The  site-defense  recommended  by 
Allen  was  an  active  defense  with  improved  capability  to 
provide  a  terminal  defense  of  hardened  Minuteman  sites.  He 
adds  that  the  system  is  "low-cost  insurance"  against  political 
and  Soviet  technological  development  risks.  Also  a  part  of 
his  argument  was  that  the  site-defense  program  would  be 
non-provocative  in  US  and  USSR  relations. 

Senator  Allen  presents  his  argument  for  a  site-defense 
based  on  the  requirement  for  a  strong  TRIAD:  strategic  nuclear 
missiles,  submarines,  and  aircraft.  He  asserts  that  the  TRIAD 
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was  needed  for  national  security  and  -failure  to  maintain  a 
strong  land-based  leg  o-f  the  TRIAD  would  critically  damage  our 
deterrent  -force.  He  believed  that  the  survivability  of 
Minuteman  was  extremely  important  because  of  its  unique 
capabilities  and  its  stabilizing  influence.  Minuteman  is  a 
stabilizing  deterrent  because  an  attack  on  Minuteman  sites  is 
an  attack:  on  the  homeland  which  would  invoke  a  major  US 
response.  The  author  concludes  that  site-defense  would 
protect  survivability  of  Minuteman  in  the  1980s. 

Mr.  Allen  suggested  that  development  of  a  site-defense 
system  would  give  the  US  an  option  of  deploying  a 
signi f icantly  larger  BMD  for  Minuteman  in  an  emergency 
situation.  In  addition,  deployment  of  the  system  under  the 
ABM  Treaty  limit  to  protect  the  one  site  at  Grand  Forks  would 
create  great  uncertainty  for  a  Soviet  first-stike  on  US 
retaliatory  capability  and  thus  enhance  deterrence. 

Mr.  Allen’s  article  was  copied  from  the  September-October 
1974  edition  of  National  Defense  and  starts  on  the  following 
page. 


Ballistic  Missile  Defense 


Now  that  the  United  States  may  defend  only  one  ICBM  complex 
from  enemy  attack,  the  site  defense  system  should  be  developed  to 
be  ready  to  replace  the  aging  Safeguard  as  an  essential  deterrent 


Hon.  James  B.  Allen 

United  Slates  Senator  (Alabama) 


One  of  the  most  controversial 
defense  programs  in  the 
United  States  today  is  that  of 
ballistic  missile  defense,  or  BMD.  It 
is  controversial  because  it  is  felt  by 
some  to  be  expensive,  it  has  been 
attacked  by  some  members  of  the 
scientific  community  as  not  effective, 
and  it  is  not  clearly  understood  by 
the  Congress  or  the  public. 

The  latter  is  probably  the  biggest 
problem— and  may  explain  the  clifT- 
hanging  49-to-48  vote  in  the  Senate 
in  1972  that  permitted  a  partial  de¬ 
ployment  of  Safeguard,  the  Nation's 
BMD  system.  The  best  way  to  bring 
the  entire  BMD  picture  into  focus  is 
to  review  the  history  and  rationale 
for  BMD  so  that  we  may  realisti¬ 
cally  and  logically  plot  our  future 
course. 

Like  it  or  not,  the  United  States 
has  the  role  of  maintaining  strategic 
stability  for  the  West.  We  are  living 
in  a  world  dominated  by  two  powers 
with  opposing  political  philosophies. 
As  Defense  Secretary  lames  R. 
Schlcsinger  pointed  out  during  fiscal 
1975  appropiial ions  hearings,  when 
we  speak  of  "balances"  or  “de¬ 
fense  posture"  we  me  talking  basic¬ 
ally  of  those  things  as  they  relate 
to  u*  and  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

So.  while  we  talk  of  detente  and 
while  we  continue  initiatives  in  our 
foreign  relations,  wc  must  also  be 
certain  to  maintain  the  strategic 


balance.  To  do  less  would,  in  effect, 
abrogate  our  world  position  and 
vacate  the  role  that  made  detente  a 
possibility  in  the  first  place.  Very 
simply,  the  alternative  is  national 
suicide. 

From  the  U.  S.  point  of  view,  as 
long  as  we  were  the  only  country 
with  an  advanced  rocket  technology 
and  a  monopoly  on  atomic  weapons, 
there  was  no  problem.  But  as  the 
Russians  and  other  nations  began 
to  develop  nuclear  weapons  and  de¬ 
livery  systems  the  changing  situation 
became  cause  for  serious  American 
concern  (see  Figure  1 ). 

Realizing  the  potential  of  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
(ICBM)  and  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile  (SLBM)  to  deliver 
mass  destruction  deep  into  the  U.  S. 
heartland,  the  United  States  began 
development  of  a  ballistic  missile 
defense  system.  The  BMD  mission 
is  the  destruction  of  incoming  ICBM 
and  SLBM  nuclear  warheads  before 
they  reach  their  intended  targets. 

A  typical  system  consists  of  inter¬ 
ceptor  missiles,  acquisition  and 
tracking  radars,  data-processing 
equipment,  and  command-and-cnn- 
trol  communications.  After  acquir¬ 
ing  the  incoming  reentry  vehicles 
(RV's),  the  radars  provide  data  to 
the  computers  for  discrimination 
and  tracking  and  the  computation  of 
launch  and  guidance  signals  to  the 
interceptor  missiles  which  then  must 


close  to  wfithin  lethal  range  of  the 
attacking  missile. 

In  the  past  20  years  the  United 
States  has  had  five  major  BMD  sys¬ 
tems  in  various  phases  of  research 
and  development,  reflecting  adapta¬ 
tions  to  shifting  strategic  and  politi¬ 
cal  conditions.  The  Nike  Zeus.  Nike- 
X.  and  Sentinel  systems  of  the 
1950's  and  I960’s  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  Safeguard  and  site- 
defense  systems  of  the  1970's. 

Nuc  Zeus  was  first  fired  in  1959 
and  made  the  world’s  first  successful 
intercept  of  an  RV  in  1962.  How¬ 
ever,  in  1963  it  was  determined  that 
the  mechanically  scanning  radars 
employed  by  the  Zeus  system  could 
not  cope  with  the  projected  Soviet 
threat.  Therefore,  the  research  and 
development  program  was  reori¬ 
ented  and  became  the  Nike-X  sys¬ 
tem.  Nike-X  introduced  phased- 
array  radars  to  replace  conventional 
radars,  replaced  the  Nike  Zeus  with 
the  long-range,  55-foot  Spartan,  anil 
added  a  new  short-range,  high¬ 
speed,  27-foot  missile,  called  Sprint, 
for  close-in  intercepts. 

In  I9()7  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  announced  the 
decision  that  the  U.  S.  would  deploy 
a  ballistic  missile  defense  system.  Jo 
be  designated  Sentinel,  the  system 
would  utilize  components  developed 
under  the  Nike-X  program.  The 
plans  called  for  a  17-site  deployment 


for  arcn  defense  of  the  continental  meeting  stiff  opposition  front  the  was  growing  more  rapi  ily  <!i.v,  ha.! 

U.  S..  Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  The  sys-  public.  He  ordered  a  halt  to  deploy-  been  projected,  while  the 

tem  objectives  were  threefold:  (1)  ment  pending  a  review.  threat  was  progressing  mur 

to  deny  or  limit  damage  to  the  U.  S.  A  choice  had  to  be  made,  and  Thirdly,  two-thirds  of  the  S.r.'ii  .  ! 

from  the  Chinese  threat,  (2)  to  pro-  the  alternatives  available  to  the  new  sites  in  the  continental  Ij.  S  were  ro 

vide  limited  protection  of  our  administration  were  these:  ( 1 )  con-  be  located  near  major  population 

Minuteman  force  against  the  Soviet  tinue  with  the  Johnson  administra-  centers.  This  could  appear  to  the 

threat  with  an  option  to  thicken  that  lion's  program;  (2)  revert  to  only  Soviets  as  the  basis  for  a  tin  •  - 

protection  with  local  defense,  and  an  IWI)  piogram  on  a  Sentinel-type  fense  and  a  threat  to  then  d.-in  'lit 

(3)  to  provide  protection  against  an  system;  (3)  terminate  Sentinel  and  or  second-strike  capalnlitv  I;  .r 

accidental  launch  of  a  small  num-  shift  R&D  to  advanced  BMD  tech-  reasoned  that  while  we  wanted  die 

her  of  ICBM's  from  any  source.  nology;  or  (4)  redefine  and  rcsched-  capability  to  defend  our  cities  attains! 

T  he  Sentinel  system  included  sites  ule  the  Sentinel  program.  a  heavy  attack,  it  was  not  fc.t-r  ;e 

near  large  cities  for  greater  protec-  /-p  and  would  only  cause  the  Soviet*, 

tion  of  population  and  industrial  1  he  fourth  alternative  was  chosen,  to  react  with  an  increased  threat, 

centers — a  feature  that  proved  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  was  be-  Further,  many  people  were  seriously 

highly  unpopular  with  the  public.  lieved  that  the  threat  was  real,  that  concerned  over  the  possibility  of 

The  only  site  ever  started  was  near  a  defense  was  required,  and  that  accidental  detonation  of  the  nuclear 

Boston,  where  opposition  became  deployment  was  essential.  Secondly,  warheads  carried  by  Spartan  and 

politically  overwhelming.  Furor  also  Sentinel  was  heavily  oriented  to  the  Sprint,  and  they  objected  to  sit.s 

was  raised  over  other  proposed  sites  Chinese  1CBM  threat  against  cities.  near  their  homes, 

in  Chicago,  New  York,  Seattle,  and  with  little  capability  against  the  sub-  After  weighing  these  considera- 

Detroit.  marine-launched  threat  or  as  a  tions,  the  President  announced  re- 

When  President  Nixon  took  office  Minuteman-site  defense.  This  was  in  orientation  of  the  Sentinel  program 

in  January  1969  he  was  confronted  contrast  with  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  in  March  1969.  The  new  Safeguard 

with  a  Sentinel  program  that  was  threat  to  our  ICBM’s  and  bombers  program  had  these  objectives: 


Fig!.  1.  Soviet  intercontinental  and  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  (numbers  deployed  in  parentheses!. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  BALLISTIC  MISSILES  SUBMARINE  LAUNCHED  BALI  .STIC  MISSILES 


(209)  (313)  (1096)  (246)  (30)  (464) 
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•  Protection  of  the  U,  S.  re¬ 
taliatory  forces  against  a  direct 
Soviet  attack. 

•  Defense  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  against  the  type  of  nuclear  attack 
that  Communist  China  could  mount 
within  the  decade. 

•  Protection  against  accidental 
attacks  from  any  source. 

The  President  further  described 
the  system  as  follows: 

“We  will  provide  for  local  defense 
of  selected  Minuteman  missile  sites 
and  an  area  defense  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  bomber  bases  and  our  coni- 
mand-and-control  authorities.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  this  new  system  will  provide 
a  defense  of  the  continental  United 
States  against  an  accidental  attack 
and  will  provide  substantial  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  kind  of  attack  which 
the  Chinese  Communists  may  be 
capable  of  launching  throughout  the 
1970’s.  This  deployment  would  not 
require  us  to  place  missile  and 
radar  sites  close  to  our  major  cities.” 

The  number  of  deployed  sites  was 
reduced  from  seventeen  to  twelve, 
and  their  locations  were  shifted 
away  from  cities.  Deployment  of 
Safeguard  was  to  be  in  phases,  the 
first  phase  consisting  of  two  sites, 
at  Malmstrom,  Mont.,  and  at  Grand 
Porks,  N.  Dak. 

Even  this  reduced  and  reoriented 
program,  remote  as  it  was  from 
population  centers,  was  less  than 
universally  popular  and  touched  off 
considerable  debate  in  the  scientific 
community,  the  press,  and  in  Con¬ 
gress.  However,  the  1970  authoriza¬ 
tion  passed  the  Senate,  as  did  the 
1971  bill — both  by  slim  margins. 

M  canwhile,  testing  of  the  Safe¬ 
guard  system  was  under  way  nt 
Kwaialein  Atoll  in  the  Pacific  where 
an  impressive  flight-test  record  of 
intercepts  against  both  simulated 
and  actual  RV’s  launched  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  being  compiled  by  Spar¬ 
tan  ami  'spiml  missiles. 

Then,  m  May  19/2.  the  SALT 
effort  bore  fruit,  and  an  agreement 
was  reached  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  agree¬ 
ment  was  in  two  parts — the  ABM 
Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement. 

The  ARM  Treaty  permitted  de¬ 


ployments  in  two  widely  separated 
areas  in  each  country — one  for  de¬ 
fense  of  the  national  capital  and  the 
other  for  the  defense  of  an  ICBM 
site.  The  size  of  each  site  was  not 
to  exceed  93  miles  in  radius  and 
could  contain  up  to  1 00  antimissile 
missiles.  Each  missile  launcher  must 
be  land-based  and  fixed.  Restrictions 
also  were  placed  on  radar  size  and 
numbers  at  each  site.  The  treaty 
specifically  allowed  testing  of  new 
systems  and  modernization  and  re¬ 
placement  of  deployed  elements. 
This  treaty  has  now  been  modified 
by  the  recent  agreement  between 
President  Nixon  and  First  Secretary 
Brezhnev  which  limits  each  nation 
to  one  site. 

The  Safeguard  site  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.,  has  been  selected  as 
the  single  ICBM  defense  site  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  agreement,  and  con¬ 
struction  is  now  nearing  completion. 
Work  on  the  Montana  site  was  dis¬ 
continued,  and  no  action  had  been 
taken  to  provide  a  BMD  site  in  the 
Washington  area.  Russia  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  with  the  Moscow  de¬ 
fense  complex. 

Under  the  Interim  Agreement 
each  side  agreed  to  limit  its  offen¬ 
sive  missile  launchers  to  that  num¬ 
ber  operational  or  under  construc¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  agreement. 

When  the  U.  S.  Senate  voted  to 
ratify  the  Interim  Agreement  on 
offensive  weapons  and  the  ABM 
Treaty,  mine  was  the  only  vote  cast 
against  both.  Significantly,  some  of 
those  who  voted  for  ratification  now 
agree  that,  in  retrospect,  the  quanti¬ 
tative  ceilings  set  by  SALT  appear 
greatly  to  favor  the  Russians  who 
arc  permitted  2,360  launchers,  in¬ 
cluding  up  to  950  submarine- 
launched  vehicles,  as  opposed  to  a 
total  for  the  United  States  of  1.710 
launchers,  includinc  up  to  710 
SI.BM’s. 

In  terms  of  numbers.  Ilwn.  the 
United  Slates  lost  its  lioiit-iimnei 
position  in  the  missile  race  and  has. 
in  total  number  of  boosters  at  least, 
fallen  behind  the  Soviets.  Under  the 
agreement,  the  Soviets  are  allowed 
38  per  cent  more  strategic  boosters 
than  the  U.  S.  and  with  a  significant 
throw-weight  advantage. 
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In  his  testimony  to  the  Conercss 
on  the  fiscal  1975  military  budget. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Sehlesinger  re¬ 
called  President  Kennedy's  conclu¬ 
sion,  reached  in  the  early  !9(>0's. 
that  the  United  States  needed  “al¬ 
ternatives  other  than  suicide  or  sur¬ 
render.-' 

“If  anything,"  Secretary  Sehles¬ 
inger  said,  “the  need  for  options 
.  .  .  is  more  important  to  us  todav 
than  it  was  in  1960,” 

He  confirmed  that  in  recent  years 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  pursuing  a 
vigorous  research  and  development 
program.  “This  we  had  expected,” 
he  said,  “but  its  breadth,  depth,  and 
momentum  as  now  revealed  comes 
as  something  of  a  surprise  to  us." 

Secretary  Sehlesinger  added  these 
points:  During  1973  the  Soviets 
tested  four  new  ICBM’s — the  SS-X- 
16,  -17,  -18,  -19 — and  have  de¬ 
veloped  their  first  MRV  (multiple 
reentry  vehicle)  for  a  submarine- 
launched  missile.  Three  of  the  four 
new  ICBM’s  have  been  flown  with 
multiple  independently  targeted  re¬ 
entry  vehicles  (MIRV’s).  The  SS- 
X-18  has  about  30  per  cent  more 
throw  weight  than  the  current  SS-9 
it  will  replace.  '1  lie  -17  and  -14  mis¬ 
siles  have  three  to  five  times  the 
throw  weight  of  the  SS-ll  s  they 
will  replace.  If  all  three  new  ICBM’s 
are  deployed.  Soviet  throw  weight 
will  reach  an  impressive  10  to  12 
million  pounds.  They  would  then 
possess  a  major  one-sided  counter- 
force  capability — and  that  is  im¬ 
permissible  from  our  point  of  view. 

What  this  tells  us  is  that  once 
again  we  have  grossly  underesti¬ 
mated  the  Russians — both  their  in¬ 
tentions  and  their  technical  capabil¬ 
ities. 

The  counter  to  this  massive  Soviet 
capability  is  the  U.  S.  strategic  deter¬ 
rent  force  made  up  of  land-based 
ICIlM's,  sea  based  .SI.BM’s,  ami 
Sliateeie  Air  Command  bombeis. 
Together  these  elements  constitute 
the  “triad”  which  is  the  basis  of 
America’s  retaliatory  capability. 

This  combination  of  three  differ¬ 
ent  stratcgic-offensc  force  elements 
compounds  the  Russian’s  first-strike 
problems.  F.aeh  force  element  would 
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l;il*.  2.  Improved  components  of  site  defense  system. 


Jifvc  id  be  brought  under  attack 
simultaneously  and  without  mean¬ 
ingful  warning  it)  the  other  two — a 
dilicult  problem  that  increases  the 
Soviet's  uncertainty.  In  addition,  the 
Russians  must  use  a  different  detec¬ 
tion  system  to  locate  each  clement 
and  a  separate  defease  to  protect 
themselves  from  a  ictaliatory  re¬ 
sponse  front  each  triad  element. 

The  triad  combination  is  effective 
in  other  ways,  too.  since  it  prevents 
the  Soviets  from  concentrating  their 
scientific,  technological,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  against  any  single 
clement  of  the  triad. 

If  the  U  SS  R,  should  make  a 
major  bivakthrough  against  any  one 
clement  of  the  triad,  the  remain¬ 
in'.*  two  elements  still  would  pro¬ 
saic  a  significant  measure  of  dc- 
tvtrcncc  until  the  U.  S.  could 
respond  to  the  Soviets’  initiative. 

The  vulnerability  of  Minutcmnn 
is  of  special  concern  in  light  of  our 
policy  of  flexible-response  options. 
The  options  place  extra  importance 


on  Minuteman  because  of  its  target¬ 
ing  flexibility,  higher  accuracy, 
payload  diversity,  and  reliable 
command  and  control.  Moreover, 
in  contrast  with  our  submarine- 
launched  missiles.  Minuteman  is  a 
stabilizing  deterrent.  No  matter  what 
the  circumstances,  an  attack  on 
Minuteman  requires  an  attack  on 
the  U.  S.  homeland.  Presumably, 
such  an  attack  would  result  in  a 
major  U.  S.  response — something 
the  Russians  would  want  to  avoid. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  attack  on  a 
missile  submarine  at  sea  does  not 
involve  U.  S.  soil  and  might  even  be 
made  without  nuclear  weapons;  this 
is  an  attack  the  Soviets  might  be 
more  willing  to  risk. 

T  hus,  survivability  of  our  retalia¬ 
tory  force  becomes  the  key  to  a 
viable  triad,  coupled,  of  course,  with 
the  ability  to  penetrate  the  enemy 
defenses. 

Penetrability  is  ensured  by  our 
own  ICBM  and  SLBM  penetration 
aids,  such  as  chaff,  decoys,  and 


MIRV's.  Penetrability  also  is  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  11- 1  bomber  pro¬ 
gram. 

Survivability,  or  “survival)!-  bas¬ 
ing,"  to  use  the  vernacular,  is 
achieved  differently  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  triad.  Ill  the  case  of  the 
submarine,  survivability  is  provided 
by  concealment  somewhere  in  a  vast 
ocean  The  mobility  of  bombers 
offers  survivability  for  that  deiiv , ,  . 
system.  Anil,  for  laud-based  Minute- 
man  sites,  the  ability  to  survive  is 
provided  by  “hardening"  the  launch 
area  against  enemy  attack,  aug¬ 
mented  by  an  active  defense. 

The  “active  defense”  today  is  the 
Safeguard  system  site  nearing  readi¬ 
ness  in  North  Dakota. 

Survivability  of  Minuteman 
against  the  1974  threat,  which  Safe¬ 
guard  is  designed  to  handle,  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  defense  officials  as  “ac¬ 
ceptable.”  The  Safeguard  design  is 
good,  and  the  system  has  proved 
itself  by  an  impressive  record  of 
intercepts  of  actual  ICBM’s  over  the 
Pacific.  But  the  design  is  of  the  early 
1960's,  and  the  system  employs  the 
technology  of  the  1960's  against  a 
threat  level  conceived  in  the  1%0's. 

But  we  are  now  in  the  mid-  I970’s 
— and  the  Soviets  have  not  been  idle. 
Technology  has  changed  and  so  has 
the  Russian  knowledge  of  it.  As 
the  Soviets  continue  to  improve  their 
land-  and  sea-based  launchers. 
Minuteman  survivability  will  be  far 
from  “acceptable”  in  the  19X0's. 

Survivability  of  our  present-day 
triad  is  at  least  partially  due  to  the 
low  reliability  and  poor  accuracy  of 
Russian  weapons — factors  which 
the  Russians  are  working  to  correct 
through  extensive  research  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Such  impiovcmcms,  all 
elearlv  allowed  under  SAI  T  I  agree¬ 
ments,  could  be  become  a  serious 
menace  to  Minuteman  survivability 
as  early  as  three  or  four  years  front 
now.  Add  to  that  the  largei  Soviet 
throw  weight,  improved  Icchnoloey, 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
MIRV’s  the  Russians  e.m  toss,  and 
the  number  of  Minuteman  missiles 
that  could  survive  an  ICBM  attack 
becomes  an  alarming  question. 
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In  recently  released  testimony  be¬ 
fore  ,i  Senate  T  oreien  Relations  sub¬ 
committee.  Secretary  Sehlesinger 
illustrated  the  impact  of  Soviet  mis¬ 
sile  acenrac\  on  the  number  of 
Minuteman  silos  surviving  a  Soviet 
first  strike.  His  baseline  curve 
showed  a  potential  of  as  low  as  fifty 
Minuteman  survivors.  Although  this 
number  would  increase  for  poorer 
Soviet  accuracy  or  fewer  warheads 
used  in  the  attack,  the  message  is 
alarming. 

To  put  it  bluntly.  Grand  Forks, 
with  the  present  Safeguard  system, 
soon  will  not  he  defensible  and 
therefore  will  be  unable  to  carry 
out  its  retaliatory  mission. 

What  can  be  done?  The  answer 
lies,  generally,  in  what  the  Russians 
tire  doing — and  that  is  continuing 
research  and  development  work. 
Specifically,  we  must  continue  work 
to  develop  a  system  to  augment 
Safeguard  to  meet  the  1980  threat 
level.  Such  a  system  must  be  de¬ 
signed  with  one  mission  in  mind — 
defense  of  the  Minuteman  launch 
sites. 

Site  defense  is  a  program  to  create 
the  capability  to  provide  a  needed 
terminal  defense  of  Minuteman 
against  a  larger  and  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  threat  than  the  present  Safe¬ 
guard  system  can  handle. 

Numerous  Army  and  DOD  studies 
have  shown  that  active  defense  of 
the  hardened  dispersed  Minuteman 
force  is  less  costly  with  a  new  modu¬ 
lar  terminal  defense  system  (site  de¬ 
fense)  than  modifying  Safeguard 
components  to  the  same  threat  and 
effectiveness  criteria. 

Acceptance  of  these  study  con¬ 
clusions  and  validation  of  system 
feasibility  resulted  in  the  initiation 
in  1971  of  the  site-defense  program 
as  a  long-term  hedge  against  politi¬ 
cal  and  technological  developments. 

The  site-defense  system  is  being 
designed  and  tested  to  accommodate 
a  credible,  but  very  advanced,  de- 
fense-rc'-ponsc  to  the  Soviet  offen¬ 
sive  threat.  The  system  is  fully  re¬ 
sponsive  to  U.  S.  national  security 
interests  providing  low-cost,  non- 
pmvov.itive  insurance  against  many 
of  the  substantial  uncertainties  in  the 
strategic  environment. 


Site-defense  components  consist 
of  phased-array  radars,  associated 
data  processors,  ami  modified  Safe¬ 
guard  Sprint  interceptors  (Fig.  2). 
The  radar  is  similar  to  the  Safe¬ 
guard  missile-site  radar,  but  it  is 
smaller  and  requires  less  power.  The 
data  processor  is  a  highly  cost- 
effective  adaptation  of  a  commercial 
computer.  The  Sprint  II  missile 
incorporates  modifications  that  in¬ 
crease  performance  (accuracy,  re¬ 
liability,  maneuverability,  and  hard¬ 
ness)  and  reduce  operation  and 
maintenance  costs.  The  basic  ele¬ 
ments  are  arranged  in  modules,  so 
that  if  one  or  more  of  the  radars  of 
a  module  arc  momentarily  blinded 
by  warhead  detonations,  their  func¬ 
tions  can  be  performed  by  the  re¬ 
maining  radars. 

The  technical  advances  of  site  de¬ 
fense  would  increase  Soviet  uncer¬ 
tainty  regarding  U.  S.  defense  sys¬ 
tem  characteristics  and  introduce  to 
the  Krentlin  some  defensive  un¬ 
knowns,  such  as  reliability,  kill 
probability,  and  intercept  altitude. 

Such  unknowns  would  tend  to  in¬ 
corporate  conservatism  into  Soviet 
calculations  and  show  a  higher  num¬ 
ber  of  Minuteman  survivors.  This 
uncertainty  in  itself  becomes  a  de¬ 
terrent  against  a  strategic  first 
strike. 

Of  immediate  advantage,  dcvel- 


“Surviuahility  of  our  pres¬ 
ent-day  triad  is  at  least 
partially  due  to  the  low  re¬ 
liability  and  poor  accuracy 
of  Russian  weapons — factors 
which  the  Russians  are  work¬ 
ing  to  correct  through  ex¬ 
tensive  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Such  improvements, 
all  clearly  allowed  under 
SALT  l  agreements,  could 
become  a  serious  menace  to 
Minuteman  survivability  as 
early  as  three  or  four  years 
from  now.  Add  to  that  the 
larger  Soviet  throw  weight, 
improved  technology,  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of 
MIRV's  the  Russians  can 
toss,  and  the  number  of  Min¬ 
uteman  missiles  that  could 
survive  an  ICItM  attack  he- 
i  onu  s  an  alarming  ques¬ 
tion  .  .  .  as  low  as  fifty 
Minuteman  survivors." 


opment  of  the  ■  ite- defense  svstem 
will  provide  the  U.  S  with  the  option 
of  responsively  deploying  a  stratem- 
cally  significant  defense  of  Minute- 
man  should  it  be  necessary. 

A  responsive  deployment  option 
is  critical  to  the  deterrence  potential 
of  the  site-defense  system.  The 
ABM  Treaty  allows  the  deployment 
of  up  to  18  new  radars  and  100 
missiles  at  Grand  Forks  in  addition 
to  the  Safeguard  radars. 

One  means  of  providinc  a  readily 
expandable  base  for  any  emergency 
would  be  actually  to  deploy  five  or 
six  skeleton  site-defense  modules  at 
Grand  Forks  with  fifteen  to  twenty- 
missiles  in  each.  This  would  proviue 
a  means  for  rapid  augmentation  to 
full  site  capability  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  should  the  treaty  be 
abrogated,  ft  might  also  buy  the 
time  necessary  for  full  deployment.  • 

It  is  not  the  intent  here  to  support 
any  one  clement  of  the  triad  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  two.  All  three 
are  essential  to  a  viable  strategic 
deterrent  force. 

But  the  vulnerability  of  Minute- 
man  demands  special  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  our  dependence  on  flexible- 
response  options. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  SALT  agree¬ 
ments,  while  limiting  offensive 
strategic  weapons,  did  not  curtail  re¬ 
search  and  technology  development. 
In  permitting  a  “qualitative  race"  to 
continue,  the  advantage  in  potential 
growth  areas  is  in  favor  of  the  So¬ 
viets.  Maintaining  a  viable  deterrent 
hedge  through  site  defense  is  the 
only  logical  approach  to  confronting 
the  Soviet  threat  within  SALT. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  must 
increase  our  weapons  research  and 
development  activities  across  the 
board.  Ballistic  missile  defense  can¬ 
not  be  conjured  up  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  The  capabilities  come 
as  a  result  of  continuous  work.  It  is 
on  new  technology  that  our  surviva¬ 
bility  as  a  nation  rests. 

In  short,  Ivan  must  not  only  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  the  will  to  respond, 
he  must  also  believe  we  have  the 
means.  Uninterrupted  development 
of  the  site  defense  piololvpe  can 
give  us  the  means.  There  is  no  alter¬ 
native  we  can  live  with.  ■  ■ 
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Chapter  Three 


SELECTED  ARTICLES:  1977-1982 


INTRODUCTION 

The  period  from  1977  through  19S2  is  recognized  as  a 
period  at  transition  in  US  BMD  history.  The  shutdown  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  in  1976  by  Congress,  after  only  five 
months  of  operation,  delineates  the  start  of  a  new  era  for  US 
BMD  systems  (19:11).  The  initial  portion  of  the  period  is 
marked  by  the  absence  of  very  many  articles  promoting  the 
rationale  for  a  US  BMD.  Coupled  with  the  demise  of  the 
Safeguard  system,  proponents  for  a  BMD  may  have  been  silent 
because  of  the  cutbacks  in  many  other  defense  programs 
considered  by  some  to  be  more  important.  For  example,  the  B-l 
strategic  bomber  was  cancelled  in  the  Carter  administration 
(7:14).  However,  support  for  modernizing  our  land-based 
strategic  nuclear  force  during  this  period  later  led  to 
considering  BMD  once  again  as  an  alternative  for  maintaining 
our  deterrent  capability. 

The  search  in  the  later  1970s  for  a  survivable  basing  mode 
for  M-X  and  the  continued  growth  in  the  Soviet  threat  revived 
the  concept  of  protecting  our  ICBM  forces  with  a  BMD.  The 
arguments  commenced  to  justify  a  BMD  system  in  development 
called  the  Low  Altitude  Defense  System  (LOADS)  (5:65).  Since 
LOADS  was  a  terminal  defense  similiar  in  concept  to  the  Safe¬ 
guard  system  (i.e.  protection  of  ICBMs) ,  most  of  the  rationale 
for  a  BMD  since  1969  was  used  in  the  articles  of  this  period. 
But  new  ideas  about  BMD  also  surfaced  in  this  period. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  6-year  period,  authors’  arguments 
for  a  BMD  for  M-X  seemed  to  diminish.  In  the  place  of  LOADS 
or  supplemental  to  it,  authors  began  to  promote  the  concept  of 
a  space-based  BMD.  The  space-based  defense  did  not 
automatically  eliminate  the  need  for  the  ground-based  defense 
that  was  being  researched  and  developed.  A  space-based  BMD 
system  may  still  employ  a  ground-based  defense  in  the  terminal 
area  as  a  last  layer  of  defense  (14:16).  However,  not  until 
president  Reagan’s  public  announcement  of  "Star  Wars"  did  this 
concept  gain  widespread  attention  and  usher  in  the  next  period 
on  the  rationale  for  a  BMD  (refer  to  Chapter  Four). 
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ARTICLE  ONE 


U.S.  STRATEGIC  FORCE  MODERNIZATION;  A  NEW  ROLE 
FOR  MISSILE  DEFENSE?" 


Jack  F.  Kemp  is  the  author  of  "U.S.  Strategic  Force 
Modernization:  A  New  Role  for  Missile  Defense'1"  The  article 
was  written  in  1980.  In  1970,  Mr.  Kemp  was  elected  to  the  US 
Congress  from  New  York.  His  background  on  defense  issues  is 
extensive.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Delegation  to 
SALT  and  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  negotiations,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  Party  Subcommittee  on  National  Defense  and 
Foreign  Policy.  In  1980,  he  was  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  (7:11). 

Consistent  with  most  articles  on  the  rationale  for  a  BMD, 
Mr.  Kemp’s  article  emphasizes  that  the  massive  Soviet  military 
buildup  causes  an  imbalance  in  world  military  power.  He 
repeatedly  stresses  the  Soviet’s  military  gains  as  the  impetus 
for  developing  a  US  BMD  to  sustain  US  deterrence.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Kemp  states  a  need  for  developing  a  BMD  because 
neglect  or  delay  of  our  strategic  force  modernization  has 
given  the  Soviets  the  incentive  to  continue  their  buildup. 

The  vulnerability  of  these  forces  leaves  the  US  in  a  dangerous 
position.  He  does  not  foresee  a  US  BMD  as  a  "cure-all”  for 
our  force  vulnerability,  but  rather  a  hedge  against  continued 
Soviet  deployments.  Developing  a  BMD  would  be  an  alternative 
to  future  Soviet  military  increases. 

Congressman  Kemp’s  extensive  description  of  US  force 
modernization  focuses  on  the  land-based  leg  of  the  triad. 
Typical  of  many  authors  during  this  period,  he  presents  the 
benefits  of  a  BMD  to  supplement  the  passive  defenses  of  a 
mobile  M-X  missile  system.  The  active  defense  of  a  BMD  and 
passive  defense  of  the  mobile  M-X  system  combine  to  make  the 
cost  of  an  attack  by  the  Soviets  prohibitive.  The  number  of 
warheads  needed  to  attack  such  a  system  would  be  unrealisti¬ 
cally  high  and  the  result  would  be  the  balance  of  deterrence 
needed  between  the  US  and  USSR  for  world  stability.  He 
reasoned  that  US  development  of  such  a  system  would  be  an 
incentive  for  the  USSR  to  discontinue  their  massive  buildup 
program.  The  system  would  also  be  an  incentive  for  the 
Soviets  to  engage  in  potentially  fruitful  arms  control 
negotiations. 

A  key  theme  in  Mr.  Kemp's  article  is  his  urging  not  to 
deploy  a  BMD  unless  a  situation  warrants  it  in  the  future.  He 
pushes  for  developing  the  BMD  as  preparation  to  assure 
survival  of  US  ICBMs.  He  suggests  that  the  US  be  ready  to 
shift  to  a  balance  of  offensive  and  defensive  weapons. 

Mr.  Kemp’s  article  was  copied  from  the  1980  summer  edition 
of  Strategic  Review  and  starts  on  the  next  page. 
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U.S.  STRATEGIC  FORCE  MODERNIZATION: 

A  NEW  ROLE  FOR  MISSILE  DEFENSE? 

JACK  F.  KEMP 


THE  AUTHOR:  Mr.  Kemp  is  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  38th  Congressional  District  of  New  York  He  was  elected 
to  office  in  1970,  and  currently  serves  as  a  Member  of  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  the  Congressional  Delegation  to  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  and  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  nego¬ 
tiations.  He  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Party 
Platform  Subcommittee  on  National  Defense  and  Foreign 
Policy. 


IN  Bill  EE 

In  I't 7.?  the  l  'mini  Stale*  abandoned  n  ballistic  missile  dclcnsc  us  pint  of  a  ban/uiu  with  the  Sonet 
I'nmn  in  SAI  /'  /  the  s  acri/icc  uus  mot  willed  bij  a  number  of  assumptions,  prominently  the  belief 
’h,:t  'he  r  S  b me  of  land-bused  ICll. Ms  would  remain  secure  miuinst  attack.  Tallin /.  the  SALT  I 
hu’unnt  is  aunt;  ehnu  and  the  threat  to  lr.S.  Id’, Ms  is  ipiniinn  ever  more  palpable.  Ai/uinst  the 
but  kmonnd  "I  >  i  ulema  I  S  -Sonet  s trateipe  lon  e  ratios  and  T  S.  / on  e  modernization  plans,  mcreh / 
the  dt  1 1  lujnnent  o/  a  DM!)  up  to  the  threshold  of  actual  deployment  could  scree  as  an  important 
In  in  w’.inist  a  put,  nl:, dip  in  era  helniinq  build-up  of  Sol  id  offensive  forces — and  also  as  an  in¬ 
ti  ah i  e  l<,r  in-  -initial  ul  ,irnts  control  efforts. 


Tb.c  <l\n..miis  ( >1  an  arms  competition 
.i-.si.’ 1  1 1 : . 1 1  no  i|iiesiion  of  appropriate 
'■  nij  h . : ■* i s  between  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  u e.i | .on-*  sivi,  ms  is  ever  conclusively 
-iiif'i  lie  ■.nmpiions  whit  h  make  a  par 
In  ill  i  [ole',  ■  i'oe  e  suitable  at  a  puiticulur 
|  liini  in  \  In  < j 1 1 1 1  1  b,  nieli  i  mined  or  outpaced 

1  I  ",  e  I-  .lie  ill  v  lei  inn  if  i  \  .  shll  Is  in  alli.UK  es  oi 

i  *i. limes  ill  li  O'  n  ti  'jiilli  lie  ills  uni  ob|ei 
1 1  \  i  .  Ilie  I  mild  Si. Ill  S  e\j)ii  lem  ed  tills  les 
"II  ill". els  m  lie-  1 1  a  in  1 1  is  r  pei  mil  u|  It1-  stl.l 
fell  1 1 !  1 1 1  •  - 1 1 1  ■  I  '.Mill  llie  Susie!  I  moll  the 
■ .  1 1  tie  s  ol  U  lease  |  e  1 .1 1 1  a  I  lol  1  III  I  111'  e. illy 
I 'lull,  ssuli  its  almost  e\<  Insist*  emphasis  on 
r  S,  sir.ite.uc  offensive  posser.  gave  wav  onlv 
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a  few  years  later  to  a  far  more  pronounced 
stress  on  defenses  (  anti-aircraft  weapons  and 
deployments  ). 

More  than  a  decade  later,  a  vituperative  de¬ 
bate  in  the  United  States  over  the  role  of  active* 
defense  (in  this  instance,  ballistic  missile  dc- 
lense  i  In  the  American  strategic  posture  was 
ostensibls  'settled'  sshen  the  Anti  Ballistic  Mis 
si le  I he.itv  was  signed  ill  197'.!  and  subsequently 
latlhed  !>v  die  United  Stales  and  die  Soviet 
I  i lion  liie  1 1 n i trovers v  that  was  thus  t  III  laded 
had  penetrated  pi ngi essiv elv  to  the  lieatt  o| 
r  S  ilei  isionmakiim,  on  strati  "ir  lone  mod 
vini/ation  1 

The  decision  to  lot  go  ballistic  missile  dc- 
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louse  billowed  .1  So\  h  i- Ament  an  '  bargain  '  in 
ibi'  Strategic  Amis  Lamiiation  Talks  (SALT  I  ), 
whereby  tin.-  I  iiiU'il  Si  airs  agreed  to  abstain 
I  min  (li'|ilo\  ill”  its  superior  ballistic  missile  <lr 
lense  technology  in  exchange  lor  tbe  Soviet 
l  moil  s  acceptance  ol  limitations  on  its  stra¬ 
tegic  ollcnsive  iorc.es  —  limitations  that,  it  was 
|>rrsmnril.  would  prevent  the  Soviets  from 
mounting  tin  cllecuvc  threat  against  L'.S.  stra¬ 
tegic  offensive  lorces.  Ibis  bargain  still  lies  tit 
the  core  ol  the  current  assumptions  behind  L'.S. 
strategic  nuclear  lorce  modernization.  The  bar¬ 
gain.  however,  shows  signs  ol  unraveling,  and 
with  it  seveial  ol  the  important  assumptions  on 
which  our  delense  police  has  rested. 

In  1909.  at  the  /enith  ol  the  AILM  debate, 
those  opposed  to  ballistic  missile  delense 
(HMD)  depliwment  argued  that  the  prospect 
ol  the  Soviets  achieving  a  signiiicant  counter- 
loree  potential  attains!  the  ii.xed-pomt  strategic 
lorces  ol  the  Lmted  States  was  simply  too  re¬ 
mote  to  justdv  major  investments  in  HMD. 
Indeed,  one  ol  the  leading  anti-HMD  spokes¬ 
men,  Prolessor  Wolfgang  Panolsky,  pledged 
that  he  personally  would  support  the  deploy¬ 
ment  ol  tt  HMD  system  around  L'.S.  ollcnsive 
missile  sites  should  the  threat  emerge.-'1  Well, 
today  the  threat  has  emerged  — in  stark  dimen¬ 
sions. 

The  consequences  of  this  emergent  chtnger 
to  the  survival  ol  L'.S.  Mmuteman  lt'HMs  i  and 
with  them,  submarines  m  pint,  non  alert 
bombers  and  iiitic.il  command  and  t  ontrol  la 
i  limes  i  are  well  di  si  ribcil  elsewbeie.  and  need 
not  he  icviewed  in  detail  lieie  1  llathcr.  this 
.it  ticli’  deals  wuh  die  bio. id  implications  of  the 
ecohing  strategic  sieii.nio  lor  l 1  S  decision 
making  with  itspeit  to  the  moderm/ation  ol 
the  strategic  loices.  and  the  role  which  tnav 
properly  be  assumed  b\  ballistic  missile  defense. 

Specifically,  this  article  addresses  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  appiopi .ateness  ol  l.'.tv  strategic 
doctrine  to  the  conditions  ol  the  1980s.  the 
character  ol  U  S  strategic  moderni/ation  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  potential  tclalionship  ol  BMD  to 
those  programs.  During  the  1070s,  the  modern¬ 
ization  ol  l  S.  olieiisice  lorces  and  ballistic: 
missile  delense  were  viewed  as  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive  policy  alternatives.  In  light  ol  the  expec¬ 
tations  which  dominated  the  post -SALT  I  de¬ 
lense  policy  ol  the  Lmted  States,  such  a  view 
was  understandable  Hut  the  expectations  of 
the  1070s.  let  alone  ol  the  1900s,  have  given 


wav  to  a  lai  less  optimistic  outlook  tm  :'n 
1 9, St  Is  with  the  tc  i  in  "dangi  runs  n  som.de 
evei  mui e  ominously  m  pi  n p  i  l ions  ol  l  In  •  <  : . i 
mg  dec  ade. 

I  hr  Stiuii'<ih  \\sinii i>l nnr.  /■/  tin 
I  <>(>{)•<  ,:ml  1 970s 

The  b  asis  lor  tbe  model m/.ition  ol  I  s  g; 
legic  lorces  was  set  m  the  late  I9i,9s  and  e..il\ 
1970s  it  comprised  a  set  ol  expectations  .mo: 
I'u tu re  Soviet  behavior  and  about  the  coni  mis 
ol  the  arms  control  environment.  Mthou.b  u 
was  i  le.n  that  Soviet  strategic  ion  i  s  m  lie  I  i9 
I  9 70s  and  early  1980s  would  be  sub  a  ,mti,,  !l\ 
larger  than  they  were  m  the  mid  |9(,Os.  no 
plans  were  east  lor  a  sigmlii  ant  expansion  m 
the  number  ol  L'.S.  strategic  delivery  systems. 
Kallier.  L'.S.  strategic  lorce  moderm/ation 
leaned  on  I  he1  objective  ol  assuring  the  ability 
ol  U.S.  strategic  olieiisice  lorces  to  sunra  a 
potential  attack  several  times  larger  than  III  u 
which  the  Soviets  were  capable  of  mounting  m 
the  late  1900s.'' 

The  L'.S.  bomber  lorce  was  to  be  mnderm/'  <1 
with  an  aircraft  capable  ol  rapid  iimw.ii  escape 
and  an  ability  to  penetrate  advanced  an  a  an  I 
let  initial  air  defenses.  The  H-l  homiiet  was 
subsequently  canceled  by  the  Carter  Adminis¬ 
tration  In  1977.  but  its  replacement  the  an 
launched  cruise  missile  —was  justmed  on 
totighlv  the  same  grounds.  Indeed,  the  Alt'M 
was  describe  I  Iw  ns  proponenix  in  ibe  I  S  V! 
ministi  itinn  as  a  nmie  edit  lent  pc-neiiaioi  ol 
bosiile  an  sjiac e  than  a  maimed  bombei. 

I  be  sea-based  lou  e  c  oni|)osed  ol  II  I'ol.oi-, 
Poseidon  c  lass  silblll. limes  was  lo  lie  iipl.urii 
bv  a  huger  and  more  capable  subm.u  me  missili 
combination,  the  Trident  At  sc  t  sin  viy  ability 
wtts  improved  bv  dint  of  greater  r  hence  built 
into  the  svstem  design  against  at  oustic  allv 
based  anti-submarine  warfare  and  the  potent!. d 
lor  greater  concealment  owing  to  the  iongei 
range  of  the  missile  (Trident  II  with  a  range  m 
excess  of  6.000  nm  ). 

The  most  dillicult  target  ol  stiategic  mod 
ernization  has  also  been  the  most  uigont 
namelv.  the  land-based  1CHM  Tbe  simple  and 
iiiexjK'nsive  Mixes"  to  the  IL'H.M  surviy anility 
problem — increasing  the  numbers  of  l.iuin  he  l  -~ 
and/or  increasing  the  blast  icxisi. nice  h.n  d 
ness")  of  ICI1M  silos  yveic  neg.ili  d  Iw  -.uh 
stamial  Soviet  gams  m  ballistic  missile  di  lively 
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lions  about  the  MX  lead-time  At  present  the 
MX  K'liM  has  an  initial  operating  capability 
date  of  July  I98ti,  a  date  which  almost  certainly 
could,  and  in  my  view  should,  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  December  19X4  or  January  1085.  Since 
I  oai»s  comprises  so-called  ‘state-of-the-art’ 
technology,  there  is  no  persuasive  reason  why 
it  could  not  be  deployed  with  the  MX  missile  if 
the  government  so  wished. 

At  present  some  defence  commentators  arc 
arguing  that  deceptively  based  MX  will  be  viable 
in  relation  to  the  possible  growth  of  the 
Soviet  threat  (i.e.  the  increase  in  warheads 
capable  of  killing  hard  targets)  only  if  ioads  is 
deployed.1*  This  is  simply  not  true.  The  US 
defence  community  currently  assumes  that  by 
1986  the  Soviet  Union  could  deploy  some 
6,000  7,000  such  warheads  on  her  icbm  force. 
But  when  one  allows,  realistically,  for  the  Soviet 
icbm  warheads  needed  to  target  Alinutenian , 
Titan  and  other  high-priority  hard  targets,  and 
then  makes  prudent  allowance  for  a  Soviet  reserve 
force  requirement,  it  appears  that  the  USSR 
would  need  something  like  8,250  icbm  warheads 
to  neutralize  the  deceptively  based  MX  system 
(and  other  hard  targets)  -  on  an  imprudent  one 
warhead  to  one  shelter  basis.17  More  sensibly, 
allowing  for  the  unreliability  of  their  offensive 
systems.  Soviet  planners  would  need  to  allocate 
nearly  13,000  warheads  to  neutralize  the  basic 
MX  shelter  deployment  (and  other  hard  targets). 
This,  however,  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  Soviet 
counterforce  planning  nightmare.  'Baseline' 
MX  sheltering,  at  4,600  shelters  (200  ‘linear 
tracks’,  each  with  25  shelters)  will  be  designed 
so  that  it  could  he  expanded  to  accommodate 
9.200  shelters  through  so-called  'back  filling’. 
Needless  to  say.  the  defence  leverage  acquired 
by  doubling  the  deceptive  basing  structure  makes 
i  oads  even  more  cost-clfcctive. 

Beyond  to  ads,  the  US  Army  is  developing 
what  is  called  an  exoatmosphcric  ’overlay’ 
HMD  system.  Designed  to  intercept  above  the 
atmosphere,  this  technology  is  much  higher  risk 
than  loads.  However,  if  fully  developed  the 
‘overlay’  system  will  have  characteristics  qualita¬ 
tively  different  from  those  of  the  exoatmosphcric 
defence  envisaged  for  the  Spartan  arm  in  the 
Safeguard  system  Above  all.  it  will  utilize  a  true 
revolution  in  optical  discrimination  and  could 
greatly  strengthen  a  hard-point  loads  deploy¬ 
ment  or  provide  area  coverage  for  urban- 


industrial  America.  As  currently  envisaged,  the 
'overlay'  system  would  entail  the  launchiii"  inlu 
the  threat  corridors  of ‘probe’  missiles  (activated 
by  launch  threat  signals  from  the  earh-warnme 
satellites)  whieh  would  identify  I  m  ly  uirect 
vectors  and  would  distinguish  real  targets  from 
decoys,  chair  and  debris  (the  lone-wave  intia 
red  part  of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum  I  I  hew 
missiles  would  then  ‘hand  over’  their  threat 
data  to  the  warhead  ‘buses’  of  long-range  inter¬ 
ceptors.  which  would  in  their  linn  'hand  over' 
threat  data  to  non-nuclear  homing  vehicles 
which  could  neutralize  the  targets  tliroueh  impact 
or  fragmentation. 

lixoatmosphcric  non-nuclear-kill  is,  at  present, 
a  high-risk  technology.  Prominent  among  the 
other  technical  challenges  facing  the  bmp  ‘over¬ 
lay’  arc  the  problems  of  precise  aim  point  pre¬ 
diction  (homing  interceptor  warheads  could  be 
wasted  upon  incoming  warheads  that  would  hit 
empty  MX  shelters);  late  mid-coursc  re-entry 
vehicle  manoeuvrability  (a  warhead  judged 
innocent  could  rapidly,  and  almost  at  the  last 
minute  before  re-entry,  turn  into  a  potent  threat); 
on-board  data  processing;  optical  discrimination; 
communication,  command  and  control;  preci¬ 
sion  decoys:  and  the  sheer  quantity  of  targets 
to  be  distinguished. ls  The  ’brute  force’  solution 
to  these  difficult  problems  is  termed  ‘subtractive 
defence’,  iiach  exoatmosphcric  interceptor 
missile  would  he  packed  with  .is  many  homing 
vehicles  as  possible  and  would  attack  every’ 
likely-looking  target.  A  more  sophisticated, 
though  cosily,  approach  to  the  mul-couisc 
discrimination  problem  would  be  to  add  ravl.us 
to  the  ‘probe’  missiles  and  the  ‘buses'  on  the 
interceptor  missiles.  In  terms  of  lead  time  for 
initial  deployment,  i.oaus  and  the  exoatmos¬ 
phcric  'homing  overlay’  could,  given  appropriate 
funding,  achieve  initial  operating  capabilities 
in  about  1985  and  the  early  1990s  respectively. 
Almost  needless  to  say,  a  two-tiered  bmd  system 
(or  better  still  a  three-tiered  one  -  adding  inter¬ 
ception  in  the  ballistic  missile  boost,  or  very  early 
mid-course  phase)  could  oifer  dramatic  reduc¬ 
tions  in  offensive  ‘leakage’  compared  with  a 
one-layer  system.19  Also,  multi-tiering,  relying 
on  different  kinds  of  discrimination  (say.  radar 
and  optical),  provides  a  substantial  hedge  against 
‘clever’  offensive  decoy  design  or  tactic',  or  the 
catastrophic  failure  of  particular  defence  dis¬ 
crimination  and  engagement  technologies. 
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industrial  America  (‘thick’  or  ‘thin’)  is  very 
unlikely  to  deprive  the  Soviet  Union  of  her 
‘deterrent’,  because  the  evidence  to  hand  sug¬ 
gests  very  strongly  that,  for  her  deterrent 
effect  is  a  function  of  anticipated  war-fighting 
prowess.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  she  has 
little  interest  in  actually  punishing  American 
society,  and  urban-industrial  American  would 
he  a  likely  target  only  insofar  as  it  contributed 
to  the  material  resources  for  the  conduct  of  a 
uar  However,  the  Soviet  Union  has  I  >  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  an  inleresi  m  maintaining  a  high 
piohahihty  of  American  self-deterrence. 

One  cannot  be  certain  there  is  a  severe 
shortage  ol  evidence  -  but  on  the  basis  o!  Soviet 
words  and  deeds  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
no  Soviet  assured  destruction  requirement  vis-a- 
vis  the  American  homeland  which  could  be 
endangered  by  US  area  Bill)  deployment.  If  this 
tentative  claim  is  correct,  then  the  deterrence 
stability  (arms-race,  crisis  and  arms  control) 
charges  against  US  area  HMD  deployment  are 
almost  entirely  the  result  of  American  strategic  - 
cultural  preconceptions:  plausible  but,  in  Soviet 
terms,  incorrect.  In  the  context  of  US  bmi> 
deployment,  Soviet  bud  would  not  be  a  destabili¬ 
zing  development. 

Present  HMD  Technology 

In  ioaivs  the  US  Aimy  has  developed  a  system 
dedicated  to  the  defence  of  hardened  targets. 
l.oMiseompi  isesa  well  hardened  radar  of  modest 
dimensions  (since  it  has  only  to  discriminate, 
identity  and  provide  engagement  data  for  targets 
that  have  re-entered  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
vectored  very  narrowly),13  and  an  inortially 
guided  interceptor  roughly  half  the  size  of  the 
Sprint  missile  of  Safeguard  vintage.  Although 
loads  could  defend  the  existing  Minuteman 
fields,  it  is  ideally  suited,  and  indeed  has  been 
designed,  to  defend  a  deceptively  based  icbm 
system. 

The  MX  basing  scheme  as  currently  envisaged 
-  2()0  ICBM  deployed  one  to  each  ‘linear  track’ 
with  23  horizontal  shelters  (the  ’loading  dock’, 
rapid  horizontal  ‘shuffle’  system)  -  multiplies 
the  prospective  effectiveness  of  loads  to  what 
should  seem  to  Soviet  General  Staff  analysts 
to  be  a  profoundly  discouraging  degree.  Specifi¬ 
cally.  if  a  shelter-warhead  kill  ratio  of  unity  is 
assumed  (and  also  unieahsiieally  no  reliability 
problem)  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  certain  of 


‘killing’  one  MX  for  every  23  warheads  dispatched 
to  saturate  a  particular  ‘linear  track'.  However, 
if  a  minimal  loads  deployment  (one  interceptor 
per  ‘linear  track’)  is  added  (at  an  estimated  I  V 
1980  cost  of  $1 1-12  billion),  Soviet  targeteers - 
not  knowing  which  shelter  contained  the  MX 
missile  -  would  have  to  double  their  warhead 
allocation,  since  the  interceptor  missile  cmdJ 
be  delending  any  of  the  23  shelters.  I  his  is  known 
as  a  ‘preferential  defense"  tactic  the  i  o.vns 
inlereeptor(s)  would  ‘prefer’  to  defend  the  shclici 
with  the  missile,  but  the  Soviet  target  planning 
stall Would  noi  know  w  Inch  dial  was.  In  pimciplc. 
the  Soviet  Union  could  design  an  attack  which 
might  defeat  l  oads  cheaply,  specifically,  an 
initial  barrage  attack  vvouid  ‘flush’  the  inter¬ 
ceptor,  permitting  a  follow-up  re-entry  vehicle  to 
attack  the  shelter  which  it  had  preferred  to 
defend.  In  practice  this  tactic  would,  at  best,  be 
extremely  difficult  to  effect  and,  at  worst,  would 
be  technically  infeasible.  It  is  a  classic  ‘back  of 
the  envelope'  threat  -  ingenious  but  probably 
impractical,  and  scarcely  likely  to  appeal  to 
responsible  Soviet  attack  planners. 

Loads  difl'ers  from  Safeguard  in  a  number  of 
ways:  the  interceptor  missile  and  radar  would 
themselves  be  deceptively  based,  as  would  the 
icbm  (MX  or  deceptively- based  Minuteman)  they 
were  protecting;  the  loads  radar,  since  it  would 
have  to  provide  intercept  data  only  on  the  threat 
to  one  23-shelter  linear  track,  is  harder  (vis-a-vis 
nuclear  effects)  and  far  smaller  than  was  the 
Safeguard  missile  site  radar  ;  and  the  intercept 
would  occur  at  truly  minimum  altitude,  thereby 
depriving  the  offence  of  virtually  all  of  the  usually 
cited  ‘spooling’  tactics  using  decoys."  On  the 
negative  side  it  must  be  said  that  the  relatively 
close  spacing  of  the  MX  shelters  (roughly  6,000  ft 
apart,  or  slightly  less),  could  pose  noteworthy 
problems  for  loads  radars  looking  at  a  threat 
coming  in  from  the  north  southwards.  The  radars 
might  have  to  look  through  the  nuclear  effects 
of  weapons  exploded  in,  or  very  close  to,  the 
threat  corridor.  However,  a  Soviet  saturation 
attack  that  was  ‘walking  in’  from  north  to  south 
would,  or  could  (depending  on  the  timing), 
entail  the  risk  of  severe  ‘fratricide’  as  warheads 
sought  to  penetrate  through,  or  very  close  to, 
the  cloud  stems  of  previous  explosions.16 

Loads  technology  is  currently  scheduled  for 
initial  operational  readiness  in  I'bvfi.  However, 
that  lead-time  is  tied  to  questionable  assump- 


Ill  retrospect.  the  hist  two  classes  oh  objection 
to  iiMi»  deployment  popular  resistance  to 
‘bombs  in  the  back  yard’,  and  the  quest  for  both 
a  substantive  and  a  symbolic  victory  over  an 
alleged  sinister  military-industrial  complex  - 
appear  largely  to  have  been  period-piece  rallying 
cries.  However,  although  it  is  true  to  claim  that 
American  communities  had  lived  in  peace  for 
many  years  with  nuclear-armed  air  defence 
missile  sites,  and  that  popular  ground  swells 
against  the  munitions  makers  had  been  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence  since  the  days  of  the 
Nye  Committee  (1934),  the  fact  remains  that 
the  popular  suspicions  generated  in  connection 
w  ith  abm  (though  really  stemming  from  Vietnam) 
have  had  a  lasting  impact  upon  the  structure  of 
the  domestic  politics  of  defence  in  the  United 
States.  The  abm  was  the  principal  weapon- 
system  victim  of  the  new-found  lack  of  trust  in 
official  military  wisdom  which  the  American 
public  derived  from  its  Vietnam  experience. 
Politically  fatal  though  these  objections  could 
be,  they  were  irrelevant  to  the  strategic  merits 
of  bmd  deployment. 

Arguments  dating  from  1970  to  the  effect 
that  umd  will  not  work  simply  do  not  apply  to 
the  bmd  technologies  of  1980-90.  Yet,  given  the 
sources  of  doctrinaire  opposition  to  bmd  deploy¬ 
ment,  the  technical  accomplishment  of  the  US 
Army’s  bmd  programme  has  had  very  little 
impact  on  policy  debate,  because  the  government 
has  not  had  a  strategic  conceptual  framework 
with  a  place  for  any  nstn  deployment. 

For  ease  and  convenience  of  treatment,  HMD 
is  here  assumed  to  be  one  of  two  kinds:  the  de¬ 
fence  of  American  society,  or  the  defence  of 
American  strategic  forces  (most  particularly, 
of  the  iciiM  force).  Notwithstanding  the  residual 
uncertainties  as  to  the  probable  operational 
effectiveness  of  ichm  against  silos,  there  is  today 
no  serious  argument  about  the  prediction  that 
within  a  year  the  US  trtiM  force,  as  presently 
constituted,  will  be  almost  totally  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike.  Several  anti-ABM  spokesmen  in 
the  Safeguard  debate  of  1969-70  granted  that 
they  would  recommend  active  hard-point  de¬ 
fence.  when  and  if  ‘the  threat’  materialized.10  If 
they  meant  what  they  said,  they  should  be  press¬ 
ing  today  for  bmd  for  the  US  icbm  force.  There  is 
a  consensus  within  the  American  defence  com¬ 
munity  that  the  silo-housed  Minutcman  icbm  de¬ 
ployment  is  on  the  verge  of  being  changed  from  a 


secure  second -strike  retaliatory  force  into  a 
lightning  conductor  for  pre-emptive  lirsl-stnke 
destruction. 

Unlike  the  situation  ten  years  ago,  when  the 
US  body  politic  was  debating  the  merits  of  the 
Safeguard  abm  system,  in  1980  the  US  has  a 
low-risk  bmd  technology  that  has  been  designed 
for  a  dedicated  hard-point  defence.  The  US 
Army’s  Low  Altitude  Defense  System  (ioads), 
described  below,  is  capable  of  intercepting  onlv 
at  an  altitude  (about  4,000  ft)  which  would 
provide  a  ‘keep  out’  zone  so  restricted  that 
unprotected  humans  or  unhardened  structures 
or  communication  facilities  would  be  fatally 
vulnerable  to  offensive  war-heads  exploded 
beyond  that  zone.  Because  of  the  Aiim  Treaty 
of  1972  (as  amended  in  1974),  with  its  restriction 
to  one  site  and  its  severe  radar  and  interceptor 
limits,  plus  the  residue  of  negative  doctrinal 
feeling  which  has  survived  from  early  1970s, 
loads  has  not  been  considered  on  its  cost- 
competitive  merits  with  other  alternatives  for 
the  preservation  of  the  US  icbm  force.  It  is  not 
at  all  obvious  that  loads  should  be  deployed  in 
the  near  future  in  defence  of  US  icbm  -  the 
deceptive  basing  route  for  Minutcman/ MX 
appears  to  be  cost-effective  vis-a-vis  even  sub¬ 
stantial  threat  growth  -  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  negative  reactions  which  even 
today  are  caused  by  the  very  mention  of  bmd 
preclude  objective  analysis  of  the  competitive 
merits  of  hard-point  bmd.11 

There  may  still  be  some  good  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  bmd  of  American  cities  and  other 
high-value  economic  targets  would  be  undesir¬ 
able.  but  the  kind  of  ‘deterrence  instability* 
arguments  advanced  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago  have 
lost  much,  though  not  all.  of  their  popularity. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  US  defence  and 
anns-control  community  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  hold  to 
a  concept  of  strategic  stability  that  is  at  all 
recognizable  in  Western  terms.  Soviet  defence 
planners  may  well  be  pleased  to  note  the  totally 
undefended  character  of  the  American  homeland, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  would  suggest  3 
Soviet  force  planning  requirement,  judged  to  be 
essential  for  deterrence,  to  ‘cover’  an  identified 
fraction  of  US  civilian-economic  assets.  The 
active  and  passive  defence  of  the  homeland,  a? 
Michael  Howard  has  suggested,  is  surely  simply 
a  matter  of  common  sense.12  The  bmd  of  urban- 


At  least  until  quite  recently  (and  today,  though 
in  diminishing  numbers),  even  officials  friendly 
to  some  of  the  possible  policy  benefits  of 
bmi)  deployment,  have  been  wont  to  dismiss 
»Mt)  options  out  of  hand,  on  the  ground  that 
interesting  bmi>  deployment  ideas  would  entail 
a  morc-than-marginai  renegotiation  of  the  Arm 
Treaty,  and  that  would  be  very  unlikely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  and  would  place  the  whole  salt  process 
at  risk.  With  salt  ii  defunct,  on  prudent  esti¬ 
mation,  the  sanctity  of  the  Abm  Treaty  has 
diminished  dramatically  in  very  recent  months. 

In  1969-70  it  was  argued  that  Safeguard 
would  not  work.  It  was  claimed  that  the  system’s 
radars  could  be  neutralized  by  the  ‘blackout’ 
effects  of  well-timed  precursor  attacks,  or  by  the 
effects  produced  by  defensive  missile  warheads, 
and  that  the  computer  software,  the  directing 
brain  of  the  defence,  simply  could  not  cope 
reliably  with  the  volume  of  information,  assess¬ 
ments  and  battle  management  orders  required. 
In  addition,  it  was  argued  that  the  radar  identi¬ 
fication  and  discrimination  of  real  targets  (re¬ 
entry  vehicles  as  opposed  to  decoys,  chaff,  missile 
tank  fragments  and  other  debris)  beyond  the 
atmosphere  was  too  imprecise  to  allow  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  cxoatmospheric  intercept  ability 
of  the  Spartan  arm.  Also,  it  was  claimed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  aways  adopt  a  ‘brute-force’ 
solution  to  US  iimd  deployment  -  that  deploy¬ 
ment  would  simply  be  saturated  by  more  in¬ 
coming  re-entry  vehicles  than  there  were  inter¬ 
ceptors  available.  For  a  variety  of  ‘strategic 
cultural’  and  bureaucratic-political  reasons,  the 
US  defence  community  has  long  been  friendly 
to  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  belief  voiced  by 
British  Prime  Minister  Stanley  Baldwin  in  1932 
that 'the  bomber  will  always  get  through’.  (Fortu¬ 
nately  for  Britain  and  the  United  States  this 
dogma  was  challenged  successfully  by  the  Tizard 
Committee,  with  the  consequence  that  the  RAF 
of  1940  had  a  modern  air  defence  system  and  an 
obsolete  bomber  force.) 

The  predicted  technical  incompetence  of  bmd 
in  1969  -70  was  buttressed  by  fairly  casual  ref¬ 
erence  to  such  offensive  ploys  as  ‘salvage-fusing’, 
whereby  an  in-coming  warhead  would  be  deton¬ 
ated  by  an  interceptor  warhead  detonation,  and 
the  deployment  of  nianoenvcring  re-entry 
vehicles  (  mar  vs).  Both  methods  are  technically 
possible  but.  as  of  19X1,  both  arc  generally 
judged  to  be  very  difficult  and  costly  (in  many 


dimensions)  to  design  and  effect.  It  is  a  perennial 
feature  of  technical  debate  over  Trontier’-lcvel 
weapon  systems  that  a  missile  or  capability  that 
is  very  probably  good  enough  to  cope  with  even 
severe  threats,  has  to  be  defended  against  purely 
theoretical  threats  that  are  extremely  unlikely 
to  materialize. 

Not  infrequently,  the  claim  that  iimd  would 
not  work  did  not  refer  to  an  anticipated  ‘cata¬ 
strophic’  failure  of  the  defence,  but  rather  to  the 
expectation  that  no  rmd  system  would  be  100",, 
effective.  This  claim  is  of  little  importance  for 
the  active  defence  of  icbm  silos  or  shelters,  but 
it  is  often  held  to  be  a  devastating  critique  of  city 
defence.  While  granting  that  ‘leakage’  can  be 
permitted,  indeed  even  planned  for,  with  icbm 
silo  or  shelter  defence  (one  might  choose  to 
‘give’  an  enemy  a  fraction  of  his  hard  targets,  in 
order  to  concentrate  defence  assets  to  protect 
the  rest),  it  is  not  true  that  an  imperfect  city 
defence  is  valueless.  ‘Leakage’  can  be  controlled 
and  even  directed  to  an  important  degree.  The 
heavy  defence  of  a  target  may  discourage  its 
being  targeted,  while  leakage  can  be  controlled 
by  deploying  more  interceptor  missiles  (this  is 
not  to  deny  that  heavy  defence  may  lead  to 
heavy  targeting  allocation).  For  reasons  of 
technological  deficiency,  treaty-constrained  de¬ 
ployment  or  unilaterally  determined  force  size, 
the  United  States  might  well  be  in  a  position  to 
deny  Soviet  icbm  and  slum  direct  access  to  most 
of  her  urban-industrial  assets,  though  possibly 
at  the  cost  of  denying  protection  to  some.  No 
matter  how  proficient  the  ballistic  missile  de¬ 
fences  may  be,  there  can  be  no  guarantee  that 
a  few  warheads  could  not  penetrate.  No  defence 
system  should  be  expected  to  ‘work’  with  abso¬ 
lute  and  total  success.  A  measure  of  ‘hardening’ 
for  urban-industrial  America  through  civil 
defence  should  be  the  principal  policy  response 
to  the  inevitable  defence  ‘leakage’  problem. 

Next,  it  was  believed  widely,  and  by  people 
of  some  strategic  sophistication,  that  bmd  was 
not  needed.  This  claim  was  relevant  to  the  1964 
Safeguard  reorientation  of  the  bmd  programme. 
It  was  argued  that  there  was  no  plausible  threat 
on  the  horizon  to  the  pre-launch  survivability 
of  the  silo  housed  Minutcnum  l(  nw  (Secretary  ol 
Delcnsc  Melvin  l  aud’s  claims  lor  the  counter- 
force  first-strike  potential  of  the  SS-9  Mod  4, 
with  3  x  5  Mr  miuvs.  were  generally  discounted.4 
And  -  should  that  claim  be  overtaken  unexpec- 
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icdlv  by  events  it  was  annual  that  it  was  less 
ihan  obvious  that  a  theoretically  vulnerable 
t linutcnimi  shouUi  be  defended:  the  United 
States  could  abandon  her  land-based  missile 
force  or  seek  survivability  through  some  form  of 
deceptive  basing. 

I  lie  complex  detenenee  stability  arjuiment 
a'Minst  HMD  referred,  strictly,  only  to  a  rmd 
system  deployed  in  an  attempt  to  defend  Ameri¬ 
can  society.  Apart  from  its  uncertain  potential 
for  expansion  into  a  city  defence  scheme,  the 
hard-point  defence  of  icum  silos  was  by  definition 
innocent  of  this  charge.  In  the  late  1960s  the 
bulk  ol  the  official  US  defence  and  arms-control 
community  believed  that  strategic  stability,  ‘a 
truly  divine  goaf  as  one  commentator  put  it,;> 
was  logically  inherent  in  the  very  character  of 
modern  weapon  technology.  t£ach  super-power, 
it  was  thought,  requires  unrestricted  military 
access  to  the  societal  assets  of  the  other,  while 
remaining  unquestionably  confident  in  the  ability 
of  its  strategic  offensive  forces  to  survive  a  first 
strike  by  the  super-power  adversary.  The  "stable 
deterrent'  was  the  deterrent  able  to  survive 
surprise  attack  and  wreak  unacceptable  damage 
upon  the  adversary’s  society.  It  was  believed  - 
though  the  belief  was  based  on  nothing  more 
substantial  than  abstract  (and  ethnocentric) 
strategic  logic  -  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  sec 
any  area  defence  of  the  American  homeland  as 
a  potentially  fatal  challenge  to  her  retaliatory 
capability,  which  she  would  have  to  overcome. 

ABM  and  Strategic  Logic 

This  strategic  logic  meant  that  iimd  deploy¬ 
ment  for  urban-industrial  coverage  would  stimu¬ 
late  an  "offsetting’  Soviet  offensive  response: 
hence,  the  arms-race  instability.  Similarly,  iimd 
coverage  of  societal  assets  would  imply  a  greater 
US  willingness  to  break  out  of  an  acute  political 
crisis  by  military  means,  since  a  President  might 
come  to  believe  that  his  country  actually  could 
wage,  survive  and  recover  from  a  nuclear  war. 
By  extension,  it  was  argued  that  if  nxtu  coverage 
of  US  urban-industrial  targets  would  necessarily 
stimulate  a  Soviet  offensive  programme  response 
(in  order  to  preserve  Soviet  assured  destruction 
capability),  it  could  not  fail  to  undermine  the 
basts  for  a  SAM  accord.  Such  an  accord  would 
be  negotiable  only  if  the  two  sides  lacked  major 
incentives  to  build  up  their  strategic  offensive 
force  arsenals. 


In  the  late  1 960s  and  early  1970s  distinguished 
and  technically  expert  strategic  commentalois 
argued,  from  the  thesis  of  stable  deterrence 
through  assured  vulnerability  outlined  above, 
that  the  strategic  arms  competition  was  a  rela¬ 
tively  straightforward  action  reaction  process  * 
I  he  principal  prospective  villain  was  the  Mot 
This  view  triumphed  in  salt  i,  although  Soviet 
motives  were  almost  certainly  different.  On  this 
thesis,  if  American  arm  deployment  were  drasti¬ 
cally  curtailed  the  Soviet  Union  should  lack  any 
powerful  incentive  to  deploy  strategic  offensive 
forces  beyond  those  needed  to  cover  the  US 
urban-industrial  target  base  (and  some  military 
targets).  George  Rathjens  reflected  this  opinion 
in  his  observation  that  ‘with  the  right  kind  of 
arm  agreement,  incentive  for  either  sitle  to 
expand  its  offensive  missile  forces  or  to  put 
MiRvs  on  them  would  be  much  reduced  since, 
in  the  absence  of  concern  about  adversary 
arm  deployment,  each  side  could  he  confident 
that  it  had  an  adequate  deterrent  even  if  it 
believed  that  a  large  fraction  of  its  strategic  force 
might  be  destroyed  by  preemptive  attack".7 

However  reasonable  such  expectations  were 
at  the  time,  the  plain  facts  of  the  1970s  would 
appear  to  destroy  the  theory  that  informed  this 
claim.  The  Soviet  Union,  in  the  context  of  the 
Arm  Treaty,  proceeded  to  test  and  deploy  the 
kind  of  strategic  offensive  missile  force  that  one 
would  have  expected  if  a  serious  US  city  iimd 
system  had  existed."  It  might  be  suggested  that 
Soviet  icbm  and  slrm  programmes  in  the  1970s 
would  have  been  pursued  even  more  energetically 
had  the  United  States  proceeded  with  iimd  and 
particularly  with  a  HMD  system  which  provided 
some  urban-industrial  coverage.  However,  that 
argument  is  both  inherently  improbable  and 
implausible.  The  Soviet  Union,  with  a  diminish¬ 
ing  rate  of  economic  growth,  has  been  moderniz¬ 
ing  in  every  category  of  military  capability. 
The  development,  testing  and  deployment  of 
her  MIRV-equipped  fourth-generation,  iciim 
(SS-16  to  SS- 1 9). u  has  constituted  an  investment 
of  awesome  magnitude.  On  the  available  evidence 
it  is  not  obvious  that  the  Soviet  icn\i  and  si  nxt 
programmes  (with  their  nuclear  warhead  pro¬ 
duction  requirements)  could  have  been  on  a  very 
much  greater  scale  if  the  US  had  deployed  BMD. 
Indeed,  if  the  Soviet  Un.on  decided  that  bmd 
deployment  required  a  response  in  kind,  they 
might  even  have  been  smaller. 
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Abm  Treaty  of  1972  as  constituting  a  historically 
definitive  judgment. 

The  ABM  Debate 

The  abm  debate  of  ten  years  ago  involved  an 
unhappy  combination  of  defence  doctrinal  and 
sociological  phenomena  which  caused  the  debate 
to  become  so  politicized  and  emotional  that 
fair  assessment  of  the  weapon  system  in  question 
was  very  diilicnlt.  The  abm.  coming  up  for  policy 
decision  as  it  did  in  a  period  of  intense  American 
introspection  and  self-doubt,  assumed  symbolic 
status.  This  was  understandable,  given  the 
Vietnam-dominated  domestic  politics  of  the 
period,  but  it  did  little  for  the  quality  of  the 
debate. 

There  was  a  thread  of  understandable  con¬ 
fusion  running  through  the  argument  which 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  principal  strate¬ 
gic  mission  of  the  system  was  altered  very  basi¬ 
cally,  even  though  the  technology  was  not.  On 
14  March  1969  President  Nixon  announced  the 
reorientation  of  the  US  abm  programme, 
renamed  Safeguard  (from  Sentinel),  away  from 
the  provision  of  ‘light’  or  ‘thin’  area  coverage 
of  urban-industrial  America  and  towards 
the  defence  of  M  imitation  icbm  silos.  Although 
the  mix  of  system  components  was  different  in 
the  new  hard-point  defence  orientation,  it  did 
not  escape  technical  critics  that  Safeguard  was 
being  charged  with  a  mission  for  which  its 
major  components  had  not  been  designed.  Above 
all  else,  critics  argued  that  the  abm  system,  and 
in  particular  its  few  missile  sue  radars,  was  far 
more  vulnerable  to  attack  or  degradation  than 
was  the  target  set  it  was  defending. 

Although  careful  defence  commentators  had 
no  difficulty  comprehending  the  possible  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  difference  between  attempting 
to  defend  hardened  strategic  offensive  force 
targets  and  urban-industrial  area  targets,  some 
anti-ABM  voices  either  failed  to  appreciate  the 
difference  or  chose  to  see  a  silo-defencc-oriented 
Safeguard  as  a  stalking-horse  for  a  much  more 
ambitious  deployment.  The  distinction  between 
the  HMD  of  hard-point  targets  (such  as  icbm 
silos  and  launch-control  centres)  and  urban- 
industrial  targets  is  of  fundamental  importance, 
both  for  the  scale  of  the  technological  challenge 
and  possibly  for  the  strategic  consequences. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  more  doctrinaire 
anti-HMD  arguments  of  1969  70  related  solely 


to  city  defences,  not  to  the  defence  of  hardened 
point  targets. 

Basically,  there  were  five  classes  of  anti-HMD 
argument  advanced  ten  years  ago:2  these  were 
that  umd  would  not  work;  that,  whether  or  not 
it  would  work,  it  was  not  needed;  that  it  would 
destroy  the  stability  of  deterrence  (a  generic 
charge  which  embraced  the  accusations  that  it 
would  promote  arms-race  instability  and  crisis 
instability,  and  would  endanger  the  prospects  for 
success  of  the  then  novel  sai  t  enterprise);  that 
it  would  mean  a  threat  to  particular  localities 
(‘bombs  in  the  back  yard’);  and  that  it  was  a 
make-work  project  for  an  alleged  military- 
industrial  complex. 

The  details  of  the  debate  are  important,  pri¬ 
marily  in  so  far  as  they  constitute,  almost  liter¬ 
ally,  the  most  recent  flow  of  information  to  the 
American  public  on  the  subject  of  missile  defence. 
The  Abm  Treaty  of  1972,  however  its  merits  and 
demerits  may  be  assessed,  had  the  effect  of  taking 
BMD  programme  questions  out  of  the  mainstream 
of  active  policy  discussion.  So,  for  the  better 
part  of  a  decade,  only  a  very  small  group  of 
(largely  technically-minded)  eognoscenti  has  kept 
abreast  of  the  evolution  of  bmd  technology.  The 
number  of  Western  defence  commentators  who 
have  continued  to  consider  bmi>  programmes  in 
policy  or  strategic  perspective  has  been  even 
smaller.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  claim  that  the 
US  defence  and  arms-control  community,  us 
a  whole,  has  not  wanted  bmd  to  be  raised  again 
as  a  live  policy  question.  Bmd,  even  of  a  very 
restricted  (c.g.  hard-point  defence)  character, 
hovers  on  the  edge  of  posing  uncomfortably 
fundamental  issues  about  the  dominant  society- 
punishment-oriented  theory  of  deterrence.2 
Bmd  of  any  kind,  would  be  likely  to  help  reopen 
discussion  of  the  proper  relationship  between 
deterrence  and  defence  (or,  rephrased,  between 
deterrence  by  the  threat  of  punishment  and 
deterrence  by  denial).  Hard-point  defence  should 
not  have  this  effect,  but  the  fact  of  bmd  may  be 
more  important  for  the  terms  of  defence  debate 
than  its  technical  character. 

More  prosaically,  the  memory  of  the  bitter¬ 
ness  and  emotion  of  the  ‘great  abm  debate’  of 
1969-70  was  too  recent  to  induce  commentators 
or  officials  to  risk  inviting  a  replay.  Fortunately, 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  Abm  Treaty  served 
as  a  plausible  partial  alibi  for  silence  on,  and 
apparent  indifference  to,  bmd  policy  questions. 
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A  New  Debate  on  Ballistic  Missile 
Defence 

COLIN  S.  GRAY 


Ten  years  after  the  anti-ballistic  missile  debate  of 
1969-70,  the  strategic  environment  has  changed 
enough  to  suggest  to  many  commentators 
the  need  for  ballistic  missile  defence  (bmo) 
technologies.  A  new  debate  over  the  merits  of 
different  kinds  of  bmd  is  coming,  but  the  terms 
of  that  debate  are  largely  unformed.  As  of  1981, 
there  are  more  than  sufficient  grounds  for  re¬ 
opening  a  policy  debate  not  only  about  bmd’s 
possible  merit  for  stabilizing  the  Soviet- Ameri¬ 
can  strategic  balance  according  to  the  criteria  of 
mutual  assured  (societal)  vulnerability,  but  also 
about  the  fundamental  wisdom  of  the  offence- 
dortunancc  which  has  characterized  US  strategic 
doctrine  and  posture  for  the  better  part  of  fifteen 
years.  This  latter  issue  bears  directly  upon  philo¬ 
sophies  of  deterrence,  as  well  as  upon  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  US  capabilities  to  possible  foreign- 
policy  needs  and  the  compatibility  of  US  nuclear 
strategy  with  American  values. 

This  article  does  not  argue  that  the  anti-ABM 
coalition  of  ten  years  ago  was  wrong,  that  the 
1972  Ahm  Treaty  was  a  mistake,  or  that  the 
United  States  should  hasten  to  invest  heavily  in 
HMD  systems  for  the  1980s  and  1990s.  All  it 
argues  is  that  the  strategic  world,  and  much  of 
informed  Western  opinion  about  it,  has  changed 
so  markedly  since  the  very  early  1970s  that, 
given  the  inherent  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  question  of  the  policy  relevance  of  bmd  of 
different  kinds  should  be  raised  anew.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  conclusion  might  possibly  be  that  bmd 
would  create  more  problems  than  it  would  solve. 
Nonetheless,  that  possibility  does  not  dismiss 
the  case  for  reassessment. 

The  ahm  debate  of  the  late  1960s  and  the  very 
early  1970s  encouraged  polarization  of  opinion 
and  opened  wounds  within  the  American  defence 
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community  which  have  yet  to  he  healed  fully. 
No  effort  is  made  here  to  offer  retrospective 
wisdom  on  the  policy  positions  taken  ten  years 
ago,  since  it  is  assumed  that  both  pro-  and  ami- 
abm  spokesmen  in  the  Nike  X  -. Sentinel-  Safe¬ 
guard  debate  argued  honestly  and  took  positions 
that  seemed  reasonable  at  the  time.  The  impor¬ 
tant  issue  is  whether  or  not  times  have  changed 
to  such  a  degree  that  some  policy  positions  which 
were  reasonable  in  1970  are  no  longer  so  reason¬ 
able  in  1981. 

Although  some  of  the  more  important  ques¬ 
tions  posed  here  require  answers  that  inherently 
transcend  the  available  evidence  -  such  as,  ‘what 
is  an  adequate  deterrent  in  Soviet  perspective, 
and  is  that  Soviet  idea  compatible  with  a  US 
definition  of  an  adequate  deterrent?’  and  ‘how 
far  would  US  self-deterrence  devalue  the  currency 
of  intended  deterring  threats?’,  much  of  the 
basis  of  a  responsible  debate  on  the  future 
policy  relevance  of  bmd  is  a  matter  of  fact  rather 
than  judgment.  For  example,  the  bmd  tech¬ 
nologies  which  the  United  States  (and  nato, 
with  American  assistance)  could  deploy  in  the 
1980s  and  1990s  have  little  in  common  with  the 
Safeguard  ahm  technology  that  was  debated  in 
1969-70.  Moreover,  our  knowledge  of  Soviet 
‘strategic  culture',1  and  of  Soviet  strategic  ’style’ 
in  arms  competition,  has  undermined  the  plausi¬ 
bility  of  a  good  many  of  the  anti-AUM  arguments 
popular  ten  years  ago;  and  the  disadvantageous 
evolution  of  the  multi-levc!  military  balance  in 
the  1970s,  in  an  era  characterized  by  intensive 
arms  negotiations,  has  cast  significant  doubts 
upon  the  value  of  a  Western  concept  of  strategic 
stability  born  in  an  era  of  US  strategic  superiority- 
In  short,  bmd  technology  has  changed.  Western 
understanding  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  changed, 
and  Western  appreciation  of  what  is,  and  is  not. 
an  adequate  strategic  concept,  has  changed.  In 
these  very  general  terms,  at  least,  it  may  be 
claimed  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  view 
the  negative  decision  on  bmd  enshrined  in  the 
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declares  that  the  Soviets  will  interpret  our  deployment  of  a 
BMD  as  a  rational  move  for  a  country  not  seeking  a  first 
strike  capability.  Deployment  of  a  BMD  would  be  a  responsible 
action  by  a  country  trying  to  take  precautions  against  an 
adversary.  Lack  of  a  US  BMD  may  be  interpreted  by  the  Soviets 
that  the  US  is  building  a  first-strike  capability  that  can  and 
may  be  successfully  employed. 

Mr.  Gray  concludes  that  a  BMD  potentially  offers  enough  to 
the  security  of  our  nation  to  reassess  the  merits  and 
drawbacks  of  a  BMD.  His  article  was  copied  from  the 
March-April  19S1  issue  of  Survival  and  starts  on  the  next 
page. 
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ARTICLE  TWO 


“A  NEW  DEBATE  ON  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENCE 


The  author  of  "A  New  Debate  on  Ballistic  Nissile  Defence" 
is  Colin  S.  Gray.  Mr.  Gray  is  president  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Public  Policy  and  is  a  member  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  on  Arms  Control  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmanment  Agency  (6:70).  He  was  Director  of  National 
Security  Studies  at  Hudson  Institute,  New  York  when  he  wrote 
this  article  in  1981  (5:60).  Prior  to  working  at  National 
Security  Studies,  Mr.  Gray  was  Assistant  Director  of 
Internati onal  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  in  London 
<15: Back  Cover). 

Mr.  Gray  attempts  to  present  an  objective  review  of  the 
debate  on  BMD  in  the  late  1960s  and  last  decade.  He  provides 
an  excellent  explanation  of  many  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  US 
BMD  stated  by  commentators  in  that  time  period.  For  example, 
he  cites  the  rationale  that  a  BMD  is  more  cost  effective  than 
adding  more  offensive  weapons  or  protective  shelters  to 
preserve  the  uncertainty  of  the  location  of  the  M— X  missile. 

In  another  example,  he  raises  the  issue  that  a  BMD  would 
reduce  fatalities,  and  that  a  BMD  causes  the  Soviets 
uncertainty  in  their  war  planning.  Many  of  those  same  views 
or  rationale  are  stated  today  as  valid  reasons  for  a  BMD.  Mr. 
Gray  does  balance  his  article  by  presenting  the  views  of  the 
critics  of  a  US  BMD.  By  taking  this  approach,  he  allows  the 
readers  to  make  their  own  conclusions  regarding  the  validity 
of  a  BMD  in  the  US  in  the  past  and  to  apply  some  of  those 
arguments  for  the  1980s.  Mr.  Gray  expands  on  the  rationale 
for  a  BMD  in  his  section  on  policy  issues. 

In  the  section  on  policy  issues,  the  author,  through  the 
stimulation  of  questions,  cites  five  potential  reasons  for 
developing  and  deploying  a  BMD  in  this  decade.  First,  the  US 
strategic  nuclear  forces  are  losing  the  credibility  to  deter 
the  Soviets.  Second,  American  deployment  of  a  BMD  may 
encourage  the  USSR  to  discontinue  their  offensive  nuclear 
force  buildup.  Addition  of  a  US  BMD  would  convince  the 
Soviets  that  deploying  more  offensive  nuclear  forces  was 
useless  because  US  retaliatory  capability  would  exist  after  an 
attack.  Third,  a  US  BMD  may  stimulate  a  defensive  weapon 
system  competition  with  the  USSR.  Spending  money  on  defensive 
forces  by  the  two  superpowers  would  draw  funds  away  from 
dangerous  offensive  nuclear  weapons.  He  believes  this 
competition  would  make  the  world  a  safer  place  by  reorienting 
the  nations  to  work  on  defense  of  the  homeland.  The  fourth 
reason  for  a  BMD  has  already  been  documented  in  this 
anthology.  If  a  nuclear  war  does  occur,  the  country  will  want 
as  much  physical  protection  as  possible.  Fifth,  deployment  of 
a  BMD  conveys  to  the  USSR  that  the  US  is  preparing  for  the 
possibility  of  war,  not  preparing  for  premeditated  war.  Gray 
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m  t!u'  expectation  that  firm  and  effective  limits 
could  he  established  on  offensive  forces.  The 
strategic  environment  that  looms  ahead  in  the 
19S0s  defies  that  expectation.  Nevertheless, 
arms  control  arrangements  can  be  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  interest:  the  task  for  U.S.  policvmakers  is 
to  adjust  the  sights  of  arms  control  poliev  to  the 
world  as  it  is.  If  a  BMD  svstem  were  developed 
and  available  for  deployment  during  the  1980s. 
it  could  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  an 
environment  that  is  amenable  to  a  renewed 
arms  control  dialogue.  It  can  be  postulated 
bv  now  that  the  prospects  for  equitable  arms 
control  will  brighten  onlv  at  the  [joint  when  the 
Soviet  leaders  come  to  the  realization  that  their 
massive  investment  in  ICBM  forces  arc  no 
longer  likelv  to  be  productive. 

keeping  the  BMD  option  open  does  impose 
certain  criteria  on  the  I  S.  force  modernization 
effort,  rims,  land-based  forces  should  be  de¬ 
signed  in  a  manner  that  is  compatible  with  a 
possible,  effective  BMD  deployment.  This 


would,  lor  example,  lender  inadvisable  sv -.terns 
which  depend  on  t. icfic.il  warning  for  lin  n  sur¬ 
vival  (c.e.,  art  mobile  ICB.M  deployments  i 
Looking  more  deeply  into  the  future,  an  en¬ 
larged  role  lor  BMD  in  U.S.  strategic  doctrine 
and  modernization  objectives  mav  iead  to  the 
eventual  restoration  of  a  healthier  balance  be¬ 
tween  offensive  and  defensive  weapons.  The 
assumptions  that  have  induced  the  i  mied 
States  to  abjure  a  delense  against  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  tan  be  shattered  bv  anv  number  of  events, 
such  as  heightened  Soviet  belligerence  and/or 
a  spate  of  nuclear  proliferation  over  the  globe. 
It  seems  unlikclv  that  a  world  which  could  be 
shoc  ked  bv  the  terror  bombing  of  Guernica  will 
long  tolerate  the  permanent  holding  ol  its  ci¬ 
vilians  as  hostages  to  nuclear  attack.  While  a 
full  lied  urd  shift  toward  an  active  defense  pos¬ 
ture  ma\  he  implausible  <luim<2  this  decade  lor 
want  ol  suitable  technolonw  American  policy 
can  at  least  make  read\  ilu*  initial  stopping 
stones  lot  such  a  slutt. 
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1.  A  well-informed  review  of  the  linkage  between 
the  19G9  ABM  debate  and  the  current  defense  policy 
debate  may  he  found  in  S.  Rosen.  “Safeguardin'.:  De¬ 
terrence.**  Foreinn  Policy.  Summer  1979. 

2  See  John  Ncuhouse.  Cold  Dawn:  The  Story  of 
SALT  ( New  York:  Holt.  Rinehart  and  Winston. 
1973). 

3.  US.  Senate.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  and  Dis¬ 
armament.  Strati  <fu  ami  Forvtyn  Policy  Implications  of 
VIM  Systems,  llciinnqs,  91st  Congress,  1st  Session 
‘W.ishmmon.  D  C  Government  Printum  Olfiee.  DKjfn. 

1.  See  ior  example.  Paul  H.  Nitze.  Deternm;  Our 
Deterrent.’  Foientn  Policy.  Winter  197G-1977. 

'>  A  review  ot  I'.S.  inoderiit/ation  programs  and  ob¬ 
jectives  can  be  buind  in  Harold  Brown.  Department  of 
Defense  A  mi  util  He  port.  Fiscal  Year  Ji/SJ  (Washington. 
DC.  Government  Printimi  Office.  1980). 

(i.  A  detailed  description  of  the  MX  svstem  as  cur 
nntlv  discussed  i  .in  lie  found  in  Cohn  S'  Grav. 
X  tniteny  itml  the  MX  ICHM  *  Wa^himiton.  DC  I  he 
Ibuit.iec  I  ound.iuon.  I9S0V  and  D  Griffiths.  MX 
1  I  *  *  \  1 1  >  1 1 1 1  v  Allows  Dotihlimiuf  Shelters'  Auation  Wceh 
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ballistic  missiles  onlv  oil  their  launchers.  As  a  simile 
silo  iaunt  her  ( ould  lire  several  missiles,  the  value  of 
the  launcher  limitation  was  modest.  The  Soviet  demon 
'(ration  ot  MIRV  bus  *  stationin':  of  up  to  I  I  reentrv 
hit  |es  •  although  onlv  it)  were  actuallv  lele.r-ed  Irom 
t tu*  bus  1  dimme-iied  i  onlulcnce  that  the  SALT  limit 
-I  IO  i  refill  v  \«  hit  l<’s  per  xS  |  B  ,  ould  1m*  tlinuifoted  bv 
I  *»  it.ifi* mi.iI  i*  •  iiiti<  tl  iih  .ms  o|  \«-nii»  alum 
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dent  Deterrence  ( Washington.  DC.:  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1977;. 

9.  The  shift  in  emphasis  from  penetration  of  Soviet 
air  space  to  the  standoff  delivery  of  cruise  missiles 
reduces  the  Soviet  air  defense  burden  away  from 
terminal  surface-to-air  missiles  toward  the  use  of 
SLliMs  against  bomber  liases  and  lorn:  ramie  air  to  air 
interceptors  to  attack  the  t  rinse  missile  carrier  before 
the  missiles  c  an  be  launched 

10  See  Donald  Rumsfeld.  Depot  tmrnt  of  Defense 
Deport .  Fiscal  Year  1()?H  <  Washimiton.  D  C.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printin'.*  Office.  1977V 

11  .Albert  \\  ohlstetter.  I.ctjcntl s  of  the  Stratcyn 
Arms  Dace  <  Washington.  DC..  United  States  Strategic 
Institute.  1977  ) 

12.  I  lio  leverage'  gained  in  applying  BMD  arises 
from  the  tactic  ot  preferential  defense’  where  the 
loc  ation  of  the  ABM  interceptor's)  and  the  MX  missile 
is  concealed  within  a  set  of  23  shelters.  If  two  mter- 
<  cptors  an*  provided  for  eac  h  of  the  200  missiles  within 
a  1  fidO  shelter  complex,  then  the  Soviets  would  have  to 
alloc  ate  thtee  waiheads  per  shelter  to  assure  the  de- 
stiuction  of  a  sinule  MX  missile  If  two  warheads  per 
tamet  were  tequued.  then  an  additional  -4 .(>00  war 
heads  (for  a  total  ot  18.400  1  would  lie  required.  In 
practice,  the  actual  leverage  mav  not  be  as  huih.  but 
the  level  of  uncertainty  faced  bv  the  attacker  is  very 
I mih  -  a  desirable  property  to  maintain  deterrence. 

13  A  useful  description  of  the  state  of  current  BMD 
tec  Imulogv  mav  he  found  m  BMD  related  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  U.S. 
House*  ot  Krpieseniatives  1 1 u I  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  of  I  lie  (omilMltee  oil  Appt  opi  1.1 1  lOUs  of  ihe 
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prospects  of  il  '  would  make  (lie  incentives  lor 
l>.i  1 1  is  ( i<_  missile-  dciensr  compelling. 

In  the  meantime.  the  design  of  the  MN  sys¬ 
tem  is  compatible  with  a  possible  subsequent 
decision  bv  the  United  Stales  to  deploy  a  bal¬ 
listic  missile  defense  s\stom  to  protect  the  MN 
missiles  t  or  the  cl  rill  lh.il  the  eyettltt.il  tttttn- 
bri  ill  depleted  Soviet  leenllV  velmles  were  to 
overwhelm  the  pi. ii  lual  limits  ol  passive  de¬ 
fense  tic,  the  construction  ol  additional  shel¬ 
ters).  The  arithmetic  m  this  respect  is  simple 
and  persuasive.  II  the  United  Stales  were  to 
deploy  100  ABM  interceptors  to  protect  an  MN 
force  of  200  missiles  in  a  system  ol  -1.000  shel¬ 
ters.  the  Soviets  would  need  13,800  warheads 
to  threaten  the  force — that  is.  if  they  allocated 
but  a  single  reentry  vehicle  to  each  MX  shelter. 
If  the  number  of  shelters  were  increased  to 
9,200  (the  maximum  currently  envisioned 
within  the  proposed  scale  of  the  land  acquisi¬ 
tion  U  the  number  of  Soviet  reentry  vehicles 
would  have  to  he  doubled.  But  normal  target¬ 
in'^  prudence  would  call  lor  two  reentry  vehicles 
aimed  at  each  shelter.  Thus,  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  passive  and  active  defenses  ol  the  MN 
would  push  a  viable  Soviet  attack  on  the  svstem 
beyond  the  realm  ol  the  feasible.1" 

This  kind  of  elementary  utitlimctic  lot  ins  an 
ever  more  significant  background  to  (he  deflate 
over  the  modernization  ol  U  S.  strategic  forces. 
If  a  HMD  system  were  crctlihhi  uemUdde  /or 
dc/iloi/menl.  u  would  threaten  to  "pull  the  rue, 
from  under  the  Soviet  strategic  modernization 
effort.  The  Soviets  could  concede  little  purpose 
to  a  continued  build-up  of  reentry  vehicle  load¬ 
ings  that  even  under  the  best  of  assumptions 
would  fall  short  of  a  viable  threat  to  U.S. 
ICBMs.  Mustering  the  potential  of  a  BMD  sys¬ 
tem  thus  augurs  as  the  best  hope  for  restoring 
measums  of  stability  to  the  Sovict-Amcrican 
arms  competition  and  providing  an  environ¬ 
ment  wherein  arms  control  can  become  a  fruit¬ 
ful  exercise. 


I'h i  I’oU  ntidl  <>l  llnlhstie  Missile 
De/ense  in  the  1.980s 

The  new  role  ol  HMD  could  not  have  been 
lorecast  a  decade  ago — hut  then  a  number  of 
old  assumptions  have  foundered  in  the  rapid 
tides  ol  technological  advance.  One  of  the 
prominent  victims  is  the  assumption  that  super- 


povvci  st.iliilllv  i  all  somehow  lie  limit  c  1  I:  .. 
halaiKc  ol  strategic  ollensivc  power. 

It  seems  dear  that  the  slagget in-.:  ni.e  mti.d- 
ol  strategic  ofletisive  weapon  tv  pieduted  ba 
the  next  two  decades  will  tax  any  linen  ee.-  n  1 
lions  about  ellei  tive  arms  control  man  c  meet 
nl  arsenals  ol  that  size  lie  devi  l opm>  ol  nt 
tec  linn  alls  lea-able  BMD  sv.t>-nr-  dm  n 
to  a  possible  dneetioii  lot  tin  Soviet  \iii.-i  i.  a 
arms  competition  m  vvludi  the  potenli.d  loi 
confliel  can  be  constrained  and  peihun-.  dt 
verted.  In  the  more  immediate  inline  as  ha-, 
been  noted,  the  very  prospei  t  ol  a  <  nibble 
BMD  lor  the  protection  of  land  based  stiategie 
offensive  forces  mav  provide  the  incentive  loi 
a  return  to  the  negotiating  table. 

It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  what  is  pio 
posed  here  is  not  a  sudden  “overturning  of  the 
applecart" — c.g..  a  unilateral  abrogation  bv  the 
Unitcd  States  of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty,  which 
will  come  up  lor  review  in  19S2.  W  hat  is  urged, 
rather,  is  simply  the  development — up  to  tbe 
thrcshold  of  deployment — of  a  BMD  system 
that  has  a  capability  to  assure  the  survival  o! 
land-based  strategic  forces. 

Stull  a  development  ellort  is  within  the  gra-p 
ol  tin  United  States,  because  the  hash  mtnpo 
neiils  ol  the  system  are  generally  at  hand  tin  v 
represent  evolutionary  imptovemeuts  ol  (fie 
Salegttard  ABM  system,  the  deploy  mem  ot 
which  was  abandoned  in  1972  when  the  ABU 
Treaty  was  signed. 1-1  Already  well-advanced  to 
research  and  development,  the  so-called  1  ow 
Altitude  Defense  System  (  LoADS  i  promises  tlu 
nucleus  of  a  credible  ability  to  delend  a  land 
based  1CB.M  system  deployed  in  a  multiple  pin- 
tective  structure  (as  is  the  proposed  MN 
svstem ). 

The  present  and  projected  funding  le\<  i- 
earmarked  for  development  of  the  LoAD  system 
would  not  permit  its  deployment  until  the  laic 
1980s.  But  il  the  H&D  effort  were  accede  a  ate  d  t > 
convey  U.S.  determination  to  make  the  svstem 
available  lor  possible  deployment  ad  an  e  at  lie  i 
date,  the  demonstration  mav  he  enough  to  di- 
courage  a  surge  of  Soviet  investment  in  hUh 
generation  K'BMs  (which  systems  an  hl.ea  to 
he  tested  in  1980-1981  ).  Il  the  Soviets  wete  m 
go  ahead  with  such  an  investment .  the  «  \ 
tremelv  high  reentry  vehicle  loathie.-.s  fun  east 
in  the  recent  National  Intelligence-  i.stim.m 
could  well  become  a  reality. 

The  ABM  Treaty  was  ratified  bv  the  Congicss 
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alternative  to  phasing  the  vessels  out  of  the 
force  is  to  rehabilitate  them  via  a  service  life 
extension  program  (SLEP)  similar  to  the  one 
now  being  conducted  for  the  attack  carrier,  the 
U.S.S.  Saratoga.  Even  if  this  can  he  successful, 
however,  the  submarines  will  still  be  unable  to 
accommodate  t  ho  most  advanced  missiles. 
Therefore,  a  reduction  in  the  overall  capability 
of  the  sea-based  force  is  inevitable. 

I.and-hascd  Missile  Systems.  Bv  far  the  most 
attention  has  been  lavished  on  the  future  of  the 
land-based  ICBM  force.  As  early  as  the  mid- 
1960s,  predictable  improvements  in  the  de¬ 
livery  accuracy  of  ICBM  warheads  cast  doubt 
on  the  long-term  viability  of  fixed-point  ICBMs. 
Yet,  the  threat  emerged  even  more  swiftly  than 
expected  with  the  simultaneous  advent  of  mul¬ 
tiple  warhead  missiles  and  the  improvement  by 
an  order  of  magnitude  in  the  accuracies  of  bal¬ 
listic  missiles  over  the  earliest  ICBMs. 

Bv  1976.  an  orderly  program  was  at  hand  to 
permit  a  shift  from  fixed-point  ICBMs  to  a  more 
secure  basing  mode:  namely,  the  initiation  of 
l  ull  scale  engineering  development  of  the  MX 
ICBM  in  FY  11)78.  with  a  planned  initial  oper¬ 
ational  capability  date  of  FY  1988. 1,1  This  pro¬ 
jected  paw  ol  development  and  deployment 
would  have  permitted  the  shift  from  fixed-point 
ICBMs  to  a  more  survivable  basing  mode  to  take 
place  coterminous  with  the  emergence  of  the 
threat  to  the  U.S.  ICBMs. 

Yet.  arms  control  initiatives  bv  the  United 
States  had  the  elfeet  of  stalling  progress  on  the 
MX.  Full-scale  engineering  development  of  the 
missile  and  basing  mode  was  halted,  and  a  be¬ 
wildering  series  of  alternative  basing  modes 
was  studied  and  reviewed.  The  hope  (starting 
with  the  March  1977  mission  to  Moscow  bv 
Secretary  ol  State  Cvrtis  Vance)  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  could  be  reached  ill  the  Geneva  SALT 
negotiations  that  might  somehow  obviate  the 
MX  deployment  contributed  to  a  thiec-vear 
delay  in  the  lesuinption  ol  lull  scale  engineer¬ 
ing  development  of  the  missile  system  Ihe 
IOC  was  moved  back  three  \e.us  to  I  Y  I9N6 
At  til!'  s.nne  tulle,  die  llltc  III "elli  e  estimates 
vvluih  hail  mini  mod  die  oiigmai  IV  I'kSA 
t. il  gel  date  |nr  the  MX  IOC  had  to  be  levised 
tipu.ud  *si'\ iei  Hi  lit  li  sts  hi  1 077'  and  I  u;\H 
ol  tile  S8  |a  Mod  I  and  die  sS  |'l  Mod  !  ie 
v  e. dei I  dial  the  due. ii  io  C  S  laud  based  ICBMs 
would  emerge  sooner  than  expected  —perhaps 
as  early  as  1  68  I 


The  Emerging  Strategic  Equation 

For  the  first  time  since  1972,  the  subject  of 
a  possible  role  for  ballistic  missile  defense  in 
U.S.  strategic  force  modernization  lias  begun 
to  enter  the  strategic  dialogue  in  the  United 
States.  The  discussion  is  focusing  on  HMD  not 
as  a  cure-all  for  the'  widening  strategic  vulner¬ 
abilities  of  the  United  States,  but  rather  as  an 
important  hedge  against  a  future  made  all  the 
more  uncertain  by  the  continuing  thrust  of  the 
Soviet  offensive  weapons  build-up  and  the 
murkv  outlook  for  arms  control. 

The  prospects,  in  somewhat  simplified  terms, 
are  as  follows.  The  number  of  shelters  (4,600 
to  9.200)  proposed  for  basing  the  MX  would 
be  sufficient  to  offset  the  anticipated  number  of 
Soviet  reentry  vehicles  likely  to  be  deployed  by 
the  mid- 1 9S0s.  Yet.  the  confidence  that  one  can 
muster  in  predicting  the  size  of  Soviet  offensive 
capabilities  in  the  late  1980s  and  beyond  has 
to  be  frail.  U.S.  intelligence  estimates  of  Soviet 
strategic  force  objectives  have  consistently 
fallen  short  of  eventual  Soviet  deployments." 

The  character  of  Soviet  force  growth  clearly 
will  be  dependent  also  upon  the  incentives 
offered  bv  the  target  structure  in  the  United 
States.  The  delays  and  uncertainties  in  the 
U.S.  decision  to  deploy  its  ICBMs  in  a  more 
survivable  leasing  mode  encourages  the  Soviets 
to  concentrate  their  strategic  forces  investment 
in  land-based  systems  capable  of  knocking  out 
vulnerable  U.S.  ICBMs.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  in 
retrospect  that  as  the  United  States  elected  to 
limit  its  own  ability  to  target  Soviet  fixed-point 
systems  <  thus,  tor  example,  the  United  States 
decided  to  equip  only  350  of  its  550  Minutcman 
III  missiles  with  advanced  Mark  12A  reentry 
vehicles),  the  Soviets  had  much  to  gain  from 
both  their  arms  control  posture  (eschewing 
limits  on  heavy  missiles)  and  their  strategic 
lorcc  modernization  effort.  The  combination  of 
the  slow  pace  ol  U.S.  modernization  and  tlu1 
lailuic  bv  the  United  Slates  to  evolve  all  ability 
to  limn  damage  Irom  Sov  iet  ICBMs  provides  the' 
Soviets  With  ample  incentive  to  avoid  negotiated 
i  esti  amts  mi  then  I  m  e  os 

I  lie  m:  ,  cnees  ol  a  Soviet  Ameiic  an  stra 

logic  aims  imnpetitimi  at  vetv  high  levels  o| 
sti.iiegii  weapon  loadings  i  e.g ..  upwaids  of 
I  >,<)()()  leeuiiv  vehicles)  are  dilhclilt  to  tore 
see.  Almost  certainly,  however,  such  an  escala¬ 
tion  ol  the  weapons  competition  tor  even  the 
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of  the  nearlv  simultaneous  emergence  of  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  vulnerability  in  the  several  com¬ 
ponents  of  U.S.  strategic  forces.  As  was  origi¬ 
nally  planned,  all  elements  of  U.S.  strategic 
offensive  forces  were  to  enter  modernization  in 
1977.  This  process  was  delayed  and  signifi¬ 
cantly  altered  under  the  Carter  Administration 
in  deference  to  arms  control  priorities,  as  well 
as  an  apparent  personal,  emotional  reluctance 
by  President  Carter  to  sponsor  sweeping  im¬ 
provements  in  U.S.  nuclear  weapon  delivery 
systems. 

Air-RrciUhimi  Si/stmis.  The  modernization 
of  the  air-breathing  element  of  IPS  strategic 
forces  proved  to  be  the  most  controversial  when 
the  salient  part  of  the  program — the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  B-32  series  bomber  with  the  B-l  — 
was  peremptorily  canceled  bv  the  Carter  Admin¬ 
istration.  As  tin  alternative,  the  Administration 
proposed  to  replace  existing  “stand-off"  missiles 
on  strategic  aircraft  with  a  modern  cruise  mis¬ 
sile.  Thereupon  the  air-launched  cruise  missile 
( ALCM  i  swiftly  became  enmeshed  in  the  web 
of  arms  control :  for  nearly  two  years  the  United 
States  offered  to  limit  the  range  of  the  ALCM 
to  2,500  kilometers,  and  the  development  of  the 
new  missile  was  delayed  as  a  result.  In  any 
event,  the  key  significance  of  the  Carter  deci¬ 
sion  was  that  the  ALCM,  rather  than  a  support¬ 
ing  element  in  the  modernization  of  the  air- 
breathing  forces,  became  in  effect  a  snitslilulc 
for  a  new  penetrating  bomber.' 

The  effects  of  this  decision  on  the  potency  of 
U.S.  strategic  forces  in  the  1980s  is  significant: 
with  the  cancellation  of  the  B-l  approximately 
10  per  cent  of  the  strategic  force  megatonnage 
programmed  for  deployment  in  the  19S0s  was 
eliminated.  Moreover,  the  failure  by  the  United 
States  to  forge  ahead  in  the  penetration  capa¬ 
bilities  of  its  bomber  forces  against  ever  more 
sophisticated  Soviet  defenses  portends  the  in¬ 
evitable  phasing-out  of  the  existing  force  of 
B-52  and  FB- 111  bombers,  and  sole  reliance 
on  the  ALCM.  While  this  gap  in  U.S.  offensive 
capabilities  may  not  be  felt  in  the  earlv  1980s, 
it  will  become  ever  more  significant  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  decade — especially  to  the  extent 
that  the  Soviets  channel  away  their  investments 
from  the  difficult  and  costlv  task  of  modern¬ 
izing  their  area  and  terminal  defenses  against 
the  penetrating  bomber  to  the  less  challenging 
mission  of  engaging  the  stand olf  cmise-missile- 
c. Hiving  aircraft.” 


The  scope  ol  the  problem  was  exacerbated 
bv  the  fact  that  arms  control  limitations  ac¬ 
cepted  bv  the  United  States  imposed  significant 
constraints  on  cruise  missile  deployments,  but 
none  oil  Soviet  air  defenses  against  the  t  itii-.e 
missiles  In  general,  it  seems  that  tlw  t'.iiua 
Administration  had  concluded  that  the  .nr- 
breathing  clement  of  the  U.S.  strategic  tii.nl 
made  onlv  a  peripheral  contribution  to  den  i 
rcncc.  and  thus  could  be  given  a  secondary  role 
in  the  modernization  picture. 

Sea  lltiscd  Siisti’ws.  The  modernization  ol 
the  sea  btised  systems  was  scheduled  to  be 
taken  up  s rnatnm  in  an  cllort  spanning  two 
decades.  First,  some  of  the  i’oseidoii  subma¬ 
rine-launched  ballistic  missiles  (Sl.B.Msi  were 
replaced  with  the  longcr-range  Trident  I  missile. 
Although  the  new  missile  would  reduce  the  vul¬ 
nerability  of  the  submarine  to  several  types  of 
anti  submarine  warfare  technology  fdue  to  the 
larger  patrol  area  made  possible  bv  the  missile's 
longer  range),  a  payload  penalty  was  paid  in 
terms  ol  the  maximum  number  of  warheads 
that  could  be  loaded  on  each  missile. 

The  second  phase  of  the  modernization  effort 
was  the  construction  of  a  new  series  of  sub¬ 
marines  (Ohio-class  )  which  would  increase  the 
number  of  missiles  carried  per  submarine  f  rom 
1(>  io  24.  The  third  phase  of  the  modernization 
effort  was  to  be  a  new  long-range  SLUM .  tlu'  Tri¬ 
dent  II.  The  warhead  loadings  oi  the  Indent  1 
would  be  maintained,  but  die  new  missile 
would  lie  more  accurate  and  allow  a  significant 
gam  m  survn ability  through  an  even  greater 
enlargement  ol  the  patrol  atea.  The  (ompletc 
modernization  ol  the  sea-based  element  would 
not  be  completed  until  the  mid-1990s. 

But  the  delays  in  the  sea-based  moderniza¬ 
tion  program  already  have  created  difficult 
short-term  problems.  The  older  Polaris-class 
submarines  will  reach  the  end  of  their  service 
lives  bv  the  mid-1980s  (three  submarines  arc 
already  out  of  service).  As  a  result,  the  total 
force  of  U.S.  SLBMs  will  decline  bv  one  third 
in  the  mid-1980s,  unless  the  existing  systems 
are  replaced  or  their  service  life  extended. 

The  problem  is  particularly  acute  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  ten  older  Polaris-class  submarines, 
because  their  launch  tubes  will  not  accommo¬ 
date  the  Trident  I  missiles.  Unfortunately,  one 
promising  proposal  —  to  eipiip  those  submarines 
with  80  cruise  missiles —has  been  re|octod 
on  arms  control  grounds.  The  only  rent. titling 
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accuracy  and  grcater-than-expected  increases 
in  the  numbers  of  Soviet  reentry  vehicles.  The 
onlv  significant  passive  technique  for  enhanc¬ 
ing  t lie  survivability  of  U.S.  ICBMs  was  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  of  mobility  whereby  the  precise  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  ICBM  could  he  obscured  through  the 
concealment  of  a  small  number  of  missiles  (  ap¬ 
proximately  200  )  in  a  large  number  of  shelters 
t  more  than  9.000  ).  To  shorten  a  very  long  and 
technically  complex  store :  the  search  for  the 
least  costlv  '  good-enough'  solution  to  the  1CB.M 
vulnerability  problem  seems  to  have  reached  a 
conclusion  in  the  proposed  mobile  deployment 
of  the  MX  missile.  But  one  penalty  that  has 
already  been  incurred  is  a  delay  in  the  initial 
operational  capability  (IOC)  of  the  MX  system 
from  fiscal  year  1983  to  1986.''' 

The  costly  delays  in  the  decision  to  begin 
engineering  development  of  the  MX  system 
offer  testimony  to  the  painful  evolution  of  U.S. 
assumptions  about  the  strategic  environment  of 
the  1980s.  It  needs  to  be  recalled  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  SALT  Treaty,  the  ratification  of 
which  by  the  U.S.  Senate  has  been  suspended 
in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani¬ 
stan.  established  a  "baseline  assumption  '  about 
the  character  of  the  Soviet  threat  in  the  1980s. 
The  "SALT-dcnominated''  threat  for  the  mid- 
1980s  consisted  of  a  Soviet  inventory  of  ICBM 
reentry  vehicles  in  excess  of  G.000,  more  than 
half  of  which  would  be  capable  of  counterforce 
missions — i.e.,  able  to  be  targeted  against  U.S. 
ICBM  silos.  This  figure  exceeds  bv  more  than 
a  factor  of  two  the  forecasts  that  had  been  made 
in  the  earlv  1970s. 

As  the  SALT  II  Treaty  received  increasing 
scrutiny  in  the  course  of  the  ratification  process 
in  Congress,  the  efficacy  of  the  limits  ostensibly 
imposed  bv  the  Treaty  on  Soviet  strategic  offen¬ 
sive  capabilities  grew  progressively  doubtful, 
especially  as  they  pertained  to  the  loadings  of 
reentry  vehicles,  f  lic  ability  of  the  Soviets  to 
boost  the  reentry  vehicle  loadings  on  their  heavy 
SS-I8  missile  bv  up  to  10  per  cent,  combined 
with  llieir  proven  capacity  to  fire  multiple  mis 
silos  from  ihe  same  launcher  via  the  "cold- 
1, much'  process,  sol  lotislv  devalued  the  limit. i 
lions  that  had  been  negotiated  in  SALT  II.7 
According  to  press  reports,  a  recent  National 
I  nielli  ,  lice  Estimate  i  NIL!  for  the  late  1980s 
projects  reentry  vehicle  loadings  in  Soviet  lorces 
at  13,000  or  more—  double  the  estimate  of  the 
bite  1970s. 


That  such  gross  changes  in  the  strategic  en¬ 
vironment  could  confound  U.S.  intelligence 
estimators  is  significant  in  and  of  itself.  Hie 
predicament,  however,  has  been  compounded 
by  the  lack  of  anv  real  changes  in  the  substance 
of  U.S.  strategic  doctrine  and  policy  that  could 
allow  the  strategic  modernization  programs  of 
the  United  States  to  adjust  to  the  realities  of  the 
1980s.  This  predicament  can  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

•  The  Soviet  Union  docs  not  share  the  U.S. 
concept  of  parity  in  defining  its  force  ac¬ 
quisition  objectives. 

•  The  expectation  embraced  bv  American 
policymakers,  that  SALT  would  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  constraining  the  growth 
of  the  Soviet  strategic  offensive  force,  can 
no  longer  be  sustained. 

•  The  notion  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  de 
fucto  accepted  American  concepts  of  mu¬ 
tual  vulnerability  bv  acquiescence  in  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  contradicted  by  the  scojie 
of  the  continuing  Soviet  modernization 
program. 

•  The  arms  control/strategic  doctrine  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  1900s  and  imple 
method  in  U.S.  policy  during  the  1970s 
will  be  incompatible  with  the  international 
environment  of  the  1980s.  where  force 
levels  m. iv  exceed  forecasts  of  a  decade 
earlier  by  an  order  of  magnitude. 

The  U.S.  Strategic  Modernization  Program 

The  modernization  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  has 
been  driven  both  by  changes  in  the  threat  posed 
to  U.S.  forces,  as  well  as  bv  the  constraints 
of  the  arms  control  environment.  Each  has  im¬ 
pacted  directly  on  the  character  of  the  U.S. 
modernization  effort,  but  arms  control  con 
str, lints  clearly  have  predominated  in  the  past 
several  years.  Notwithstanding  the  changing 
threat,  the  U.S.  modernization  program  has  re¬ 
flected  commensurate  >  lunges  in  neither  stra¬ 
tegic  objectives  nor  targeting  doctrine  (al¬ 
though  Ihe  latter  has  undergone  careful  icview 
suin'  the  mid  1 970s  i.  According  to  most  im¬ 
portant  aggregate  indices  t  e  g.,  equivalent 
megatons),  U.S.  strategic  force  loadings  will 
decline  during  the  1980s  and  1990s. 

The  modernization  of  U  S.  strategic  forces 
has  loomed  as  a  comprehensive  task  because 
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The  technologies  outlined  above  are  those 
which  the  American  bmd  community  believes, 
with  more  confidence  (loads)  or  less  (exoatmo- 
spheric  ‘homing’  overlay),  that  it  knov/s  how  to 
bring  to  operational  reality  in  the  1 980s  and  early 
1990s.  Ueyond  these  basically  conventional 
technologies  lies  the  ‘exotic’  realm  of  directed- 
enerpy  iimi>  systems.  In  time  some  of  these  are 
virtually  bound  to  be  very  attractive  candidates 
for  deployment  -  almost  certainly  on  space 
platforms.  Space-based  high-energy  laser  systems, 
designed  to  destroy  icbm  and  slbm  in  their 
boost  phases,  could  easily  mark  a  historical 
change  in  the  relationship  between  the  offence 
and  the  defence  in  favour  of  the  latter.  However, 
major  practical  problems  remain  to  be  solved, 
and  the  United  States  (and  presumably  the  Soviet 
Union)  have  scarcely  even  embarked  on  a  laser 
versus  laser  counter-measures  competition. 
This  is  not  to  dismiss  directcd-energy  bmd  - 
simply  to  be  cautious  about  when  it  will  become 
feasible. 

What  BMD  Can  Do 

Predicting,  even  with  modest  confidence,  that  it 
will  be  technically  feasible  to  accomplish  certain 
bmd  tasks  is  not,  of  course,  the  same  as  believing 
that  they  should  be  done.  Moreover,  just  as 
no  weapon  is  inherently  invulnerable  (probably 
not  even  sLMM-earrying  nuclear-powered  sub¬ 
marines, -u  so  no  active  defence  system  can  be 
said  to  be  likely  to  'work'  in  vacuo,  regardless 
of  the  scale  and  sophistication  of  the  threat. 
Before  probing  the  crucial  question  of  policy 
desirability,  it  is  probably  useful  to  summarize 
what  the  currently  predictable  technical  facts 
seem  to  indicate  as  feasible. 

They  show,  with  very  high  confidence,  that 
loads  ought  to  be  able  to  defeat  a  Soviet  attack 
upon  deceptivclv-based  icbm.  Indeed  the  cost- 
effective  leverage  it  could  achieve  should 
(though  it  may  not)  discourage  any  Soviet 
attempt  to  defeat  the  joint  deployment  of  shelter- 
based  it  n\i  and  loads  by  increasing  the  number 
of  attacking  warheads  launched.  Strictly  speaking 
if  I  !S  strategic  arithmetic  is  correct,  loads  would 
not  be  needed  to  defeat  a  Soviet  threat  of  much 
less  than  12,000  re-entry  vehicles,  since,  (assum¬ 
ing  a  potential  for  shelter  expansion)  the  MX 
deceptive  basing  structure  alone  could  cope  with 
such  an  attack.  Pursuing,  a  competition  which 
in  .Ivrd  21  oi  mine  warheads  to  ensure  satura¬ 


tion  of  an  MX  complex  defended  by  one  inter¬ 
ceptor  would  be  unlikely  to  appeal  to  competent 
Soviet  defence  planners. 

Loads  could  be  relevant  to  the  defence  of  any 
hardened  facility,  not  only  of  icbm  shelters. 
I  lowever,  loads  derives  its  extraordinary  lever¬ 
age  from  the  nature  of  the  deceptively-based 
ICBM  scheme  which  permits  preferential  defence. 
The  low  altitude  of  loads  taiget  engagement  and 
interception  is  a  virtue  in  the  defence  of  hard 
targets,  because  it  permits  both  very  high- 
quality  aim  point  prediction  (so  that  interceptors 
are  not  wasted  on  warheads  directed  against 
empty  shelters)  and  confident  discrimination 
between  real  re-entry  vehicles  and  decoys. 
However,  the  low  altitude  of  engagement  pre¬ 
vents  the  system,  as  currently  planned,  from  being 
relevant  to  the  defence  of  such  soft  targets 
as  air  bases  or  urban  areas.2'  It  is  also  worth 
mentioning  that,  because  of  the  synergism  of 
deceptive  icbm  basing  married  to  preferential 
bmd,  deploying  loads  with  MX  from  the  outset 
would  permit  a  considerably  less  extensive  and 
cheaper  MX  missile  and  shelter  system.  Indeed, 
it  could  be  argued  that  the  overall  cost  of 
deceptively-based  MX  with  loads,  us  opposed 
to  deceptively-based  MX  alone,  might  be  up 
to  30 less  lor  similar  operational  effectiveness 
measured  in  terms  of  surviving  warheads.  For 
the  active  defence  ol  fixed  targets  of  known 
location  -  such  as  current  hum  silos,  air  fields, 
command,  control  and  communications  (C:‘) 
centres  and  the  like  -  it  would  be  almost  essential 
to  have  a  multi-level  bmd  system  embracing  an 
exoatmosphcric  ‘overlay’  scheme,  such  as  the 
one  outlined  above,  plus  a  bmd  deployment 
capable  of  interception  in  the  atmosphere 
(though,  in  many  cases,  at  a  higher  altitude  than 
is  intended  for  loads). 

The  ‘overlay’  system  could  provide  a  very 
valuable  thickening  for  the  loads  defence  of 
hard  targets,  could  provide  a  thin  area  coverage 
of  much  of  the  continental  US.  or  could  even 
offer  the  prospect  (in  conjunction  with  a  lower- 
level  bmd  interception  scheme  for  much  re¬ 
duced  ‘leakage’)  of  making  truly  dramatic  inroads 
into  the  weight  of  large-scale  attacks  against 
urban-industrial  America.  Population  fatalities 
are  related  fairly  directly  to  the  quantity  of 
megatonnage  delivered.  An  ‘overlay’,  plus  lower 
level  atmospheric  bmd,  could  massively  reduce 
the  deliveiable  megatonnage  by  means  of  both 
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successful  interception  and  the  so-called  ‘virtual 
attrition’  caused  by  the  expenditure  of  scarce 
Soviet  missile  payloads  upon  technology  intended 
to  defeat  the  defence). 

It  is  possible  to  invent  threats  which  could 
defeat  a  bmd  system.  Both  loads  and  the  ‘over¬ 
lay’  system  described  here  have  easily  identifiable 
potential  technical  problems,  loads  would  havw 
to  function  in  an  extremely  severe  nuclear  en¬ 
vironment.  Perhaps  its  components  would  prove 
to  be  insufficiently  hardened  against  weapon 
effects,  or  the  system  might  lose  its  ‘leverage’ 
potential  if  the  USSR  uncovered  the  deception 
code  governing  the  movement  of  MX  missiles. 
Similarly,  the  ‘overlay’  system  might  be  defeated 
by  cleverly  designed  decoys  or  by  manoeuvring 
re-entry  vehicles.  However,  Soviet  defence 
planners  cannot  organize  such  vulnerabilities 
cheaply  or  reliably. 

Probably  the  single  most  telling  argument  for 
bmd  deployments  of  the  kinds  discussed  here  is 
that  -  almost  regardless  of  their  precise  mission  - 
they  must  reduce  the  operational  confidence  of 
the  offence.  Deterrent  clfect  is  in  good  measure 
the  product  of  sensible  uncertainty,22  and  bmd 
adds  major  technical  and  operational  uncer¬ 
tainties  to  offensive  tasks  that  are  not  certainly 
achievable  anyway.  The  more  ‘clever’  and  sophi- 
tieated  an  attacker  has  to  be  in  his  planning,  the 
more  there  will  be  that  could  go  wrong.  Short  of 
actual  trial  by  battle,  Soviet  military  technologists 
could  not  be  certain  that  their  bmd  penetration 
technology  and  tactics  would  function  well. 

Policy  Issues 

The  range  of  active  defence  options  for  the  1980s 
and  1990s  raise  policy  issues  that  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  revolution  in  optical  discrimina¬ 
tion,  when  added  to  the  progress  made  in  rapid 
data  processing  and  the  hardening  of  radars, 
means  that  opposition  to  bmd  on  the  grounds 
that  it  will  not  work  has  weakened  very  appreci¬ 
ably.  Furthermore,  in  the  context  of  defensive 
tactics  involving  preferential  protection,  the  use 
of  two  different  methods  of  target  discrimination 
(long-wave  infra-red  optical  sensors  in  outer 
space  and  by  radar  within  the  atmosphere) 
means  that  fairly  casual  references  to  the  growth 
of  the  Soviet  threat  (in  quantity  and  quality) 
can  no  longer  suffice  to  forestall  a  serious  policy 
debate  on  the  merits  of  deploying  ballistic 
missile  defence. 


Given  the  above  assessment  of  the  feasibility 
of  different  kinds  of  non-exotic  bmd  systems, 
five  broad  political-strategic  questions  should 
be  prominent  in  the  new  bmd  debate  of  the  19X0s. 
First,  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  area  bmd 
could  contribute  very  usefully  to  deterrence? 
If ‘thinly’  deployed,  area  HMD  might  funclion  .is 
a  ‘firebreak’,  denying  the  USSR  a  very  low-level 
response  to  a  US  strategic  nuclear  initiative  but 
sufficing  to  deny  any  other  country  ballistic 
missile  access  to  the  American  homeland.  I  he 
‘firebreak’  theory  may  have  some  merit,  but  it 
is  vulnerable  to  the  arguments  that  ‘thin’  area 
bmd  might  mislead  some  officials  into  believing 
that  the  world  had  become  much  safer  for  small- 
scale  central  war,  and  in  any  case  small-scale 
nuclear  strikes  are  not  much  in  keeping  with 
what  is  known  about  Soviet  military  style. 

A  better  case  for  area  bmd  rests  upon  the  pro¬ 
position  that  a  ‘thick’,  or  truly  serious,  multi¬ 
level  deployment  would  usefully  reduce  Ameri¬ 
can  self-deterrence  and  so  enhance  the  credibility 
of  the  extended  deterrent.  The  American  (and 
Western)  defence  community  continues  to 
ignore  the  plain  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of 
substantial  homeland  protection,  US  strategic 
nuclear  forces  lack  both  credibility  as  an  extend¬ 
ed  deterrent  threat  and  ability  in  the  event  of 
need.23  The  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  certain  (hat 
this  is  so  (even  incredible  threats  deter  to  some 
extent)  but  the  required  quality  of  deterrence, 
its  robustness  in  periods  of  very  acute  political 
stress,  could  well  be  lacking  if  the  US  homeland 
continues  to  be  totally  at  nuclear  risk. 

Second,  is  it  possible  that  bmd,  of  both  hard 
targets  and  urban-industrial  areas,  might  serve 
to  encourage  arms-racc  stability?  The  pace  and 
quality  of  Soviet  offensive  force  deployments 
over  the  past  decade  can  probably  be  explained 
in  terms  of  some  combination  of  defence- 
industrial  momentum  and  anticipated  war- 
waging  (and  hence,  in  Soviet  eyes,  deterrent) 
benefit.  The  manifest  arms-race  instability  that 
has  characterized  the  salt  (and  Abm  Treaty)  era 
flows  from  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  genu¬ 
inely  believed  she  could  derive  prospective 
military-political  gain  from  pressing  ahead  with 
new  offensive  systems.  American  deployment 
of  bmd  technologies  like  those  discussed  above 
might  serve  to  discourage  her  from  continuing 
the  course  she  has  followed  in  recent  years. 
At  the  very  least,  Soviet  defence  planners  would 
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have  lo  judge  serious  US  bmd  deployment  as 
educing,  and  perhaps  drastically  reducing,  the 
antic  puled  military-political  returns  front  (some) 
offensive  weapon  programmes. 

1  he  undeniable  facts  of  the  strategic  arms 
competition  in  the  1970s  demonstrate  that  the 
absence  of  HMD  has  been  fully  compatible  with 
an  increasingly  unstable  strategic  balance.  The 
lone-familiar  claims  that  US  HMD  deployment 
uould  be  futile  and  would  contribute  to  insta¬ 
bility  lack  obvious  credibility.  Bmd  deployment 
need  not  be  futile  -  a  capable  technology  could 
actually  defend  what  it  was  designed  to  defend 
with  an  acceptable  failure  rate.  Even  if  the  Soviet 
Union  tried  to  respond  to  the  bmd  deployment 
so  as  to  negate  it,  she  might  not  be  able  to  do 
so.  Moreover,  area  bmd  focused  upon  the  defence 
of  American  society  may  be  far  less  liable  to 
stimulate  the  arms  race  than  generally  is  be¬ 
lieved.  As  noted  above,  it  is  generally  acknow- 
Icdced  today  that  the  Soviet  Union  docs  not 
adhere  to  any  known  concept  that  resembles 
assured  (society)  destruction.  Indeed,  her  civil 
defence  programme,  albeit  of  uncertain  clfec- 
tiveness.  attests  her  lack  of  interest  in  the  concept 
of  iMrfiial  assured  destruction  at  least.  The  Soviet 
government  may  well  prefer  US  society  to  be 
unprotected,  but  that  need  not,  and  should  not, 
serve  as  guidance  for  American  defence  policy. 

Third,  is  it  not  possible  that  US  bmd,  of  hard- 
points  or  of  society  at  large,  would  stimulate 
the  USSR  into  opening  an  arms  competition  in 
defensive  systems'?  This  has  to  be  judged  a 
distinct  possibility.  However,  it  would  not 
obviously  be  undesirable.  The  Soviet  Union 
does  not  have  infinite  resources  to  invest  in 
strategic  forces.  Roubles  devoted  to  the  active 
defence  of  Soviet  cities  (and  other  economic 
targets)  would  be  roubles  not  expended  upon 
offensive  systems  that  could  kill  Americans,  or 
upon  general-purpose  forces  that  could  seize 
territory.  The  sai.t  process,  of  which  the  surviv¬ 
ing  monument  is  the  Aiim  Treaty,  has  virtually 
licensed  a  massive  build-up  in  offensive  forces. 
A  bmd  competition,  oriented  towards  the  de¬ 
fence  of  those  targets  that  neither  side  should 
have  much  interest  in  actually  striking  (cities 
and  other  eiomunic  assets),  could  herald  a  long- 
oveidne  liend  towards  a  somewhat  safer  world. 
However,  (lie  United  Stales  would  certainly 
wish  to  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  bmd  of  some 
■amis  oi  tar  eels.  An  important  element  in  a 


renewed  bmd  debate  should  be  consideration  of 
the  net  benefit,  or  possible  net  loss,  to  US  security 
in  the  context  of  bilateral  HMD  deployments. 

Eourlli,  how  valuable  might  HMD  be  if  deter¬ 
rence  either  failed  or  ''.is  irrelevant?  As  bred 
I  Me  suggested  in  an  important  aiticle  in  197.', 
it  is  probably  unreasonable  to  expect  nuclear 
deterrence  to  work  indefinitely. 21  Even  skilled 
high-wire  artists  believe  in  safety  nets.  The  pro¬ 
bability  of  deterrence  failure  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated  -  it  may  be  very  small  -  but  highly 
improbable  events  do  occur.  If  deference  failed 
(and  bmd,  by  iis  modest  enhancement  of  the 
credibility  of  nuclear  threats,  should  help  to 
prevent  this),  a  US  President  would  very  quickly 
discover  that  he  was  really  very  interested  in 
intelligent  war  plans  and  in  the  physical  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  United  States  -  and  scarcely  at 
all  in  the  punishment  of  Soviet  society. 

Finally,  what  message  would  US  bmd  deploy¬ 
ment  be  likely  to  convey  to  Soviet  leaders?  This 
kind  of  question  touches  on  the  area  of  US 
defence  thinking  that  has  long  been  the  weakest: 
the  understanding  of  the  adversary.  Many 
people  still  believe  that  area  bmd  deployment 
would  be  politically  provocative  and  destabiliz¬ 
ing,  because  it  would  allegedly  be  interpreted  by 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  signal  that  the  United 
States  was  planning  and  preparing  to  wage  war. 
All  that  need  be  answered  to  this  and  similar 
points  is  that  the  USSR  has  always  viewed  defen¬ 
sive  preparation  as  constituting  little  more  than 
common  sense,  reflecting  responsible  precaution¬ 
ary  official  behaviour.  Preparing  for  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  war  is  different  from  planning  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  premeditated  war.  Withdrawal  from  the 
Abm  Treaty,  if  followed  closely  by  steps  to 
begin  deployment  of  loads,  should  not,  of 
course,  carry  any  implications  of  ‘war-waging’ 
intentions. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  might  actually 
be  reassured  to  see  the  United  States  building 
active  homeland  defences.  US  area  bmd  deploy¬ 
ment  carries  with  it  the  clear  implication  that 
the  United  States  anticipates  the  possibility, 
indeed  probability,  of  having  to  withstand  a 
major  attack  on  her  society  in  the  event  of  war. 
In  Soviet  eyes  a  United  States  whose  homeland 
is  naked  of  civil  defence,  iimd  or  noteworthy 
air  defence,  could  be  a  United  States  that  is 
(foolishly?)  confident  of  achieving,  near-total 
first  strike  offensive  success.  In  addition,  a 
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United  Stales  seen  to  he  investing  in  iimd  pro¬ 
tection  of  her  society  might  well  appear  to 
Moscow  as  a  United  States  resolute  and  res¬ 
ponsible  in  her  approach  to  her  international 
and  national  security  duties. 

On  balance  there  is  a  strong  case  for  reassess¬ 
ing  every  important  aspect  of  iimd.  Ideally,  that 
exercise,  which  already  is  beginning  in  a  modest 
way,  should  be  approached  in  the  spirit  of  a 
net  assessment.  That  is  to  say,  not  merely  should 
the  possible  merits  and  perils  of  iimd  for  the 
United  States  be  considered,  but  so  also  should 
the  merits  and  perils  of  continuing  down  the  now 
traditional  path  which  is  dominated  by  offensive 
weapons. 

1981  is  an  unusually  appropriate  year  for  a 
new  bmd  debate.  Salt  it,  which  amounted  to 
recognition  of  the  offensive-forces  arms  competi¬ 
tion  much  as  before,  is  virtually  defunct;  the 
Adm  Treaty  is  due  to  receive  its  second  quin¬ 


quennial  review  in  19X2,  and  the  new  US 
Administration  has  time  lor  careful  reassess 
ment  of  its  attitude  to  the  Ahm  Treaty 
before  the  1982  deadline;  competent-looking 
tiMi>  technologies  arc  maturing;  and  there  has 
been  an  almost  revolutionary  sea-change  in  the 
quality  of  American  understanding  of  Soviet 
defence  philosophy.  It  is  worth  recalling  the 
words  Donald  Urcnnan  wrote  in  1969:  ‘I  do 
not  believe  that  any  of  the  critics  of  iimd  have 
even  the  beginnings  of  a  plausible  program  for 
achieving  major  disarmament  of  the  olfensive 
forces  by,  say,  1980.  Many  of  them  seem  com¬ 
mitted  to  support  forever  a  strategic  posture 
that  appears  to  favor  dead  Russians  over  live 
Americans.  I  believe  that  this  choice  is  just  as 
bizarre  as  it  appears;  we  should  rather  prefer 
live  Americans  to  dead  Russians,  and  we  should 
not  choose  deliberately  to  live  forever  under  a 
nuclear  sword  of  Damocles.’*5 
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ARTICLE  THREE 


OPPORTUNITIES  AND  IMPERATIVES  OF  BALLISTIC 
MISSILE  DEFENSE" 


The  author  of  the  article,  "Opportunities  and  Imperatives 
of  Ballistic  Missile  Defense,"  is  Senator  Malcolm  Wallop.  He 
was  elected  to  the  US  Congress  from  Wyoming  in  1976  and  wrote 
this  article  in  1979.  In  1979,  he  was  serving  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  was  Congr essi onal  Advisor  to  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  negotiations  (14:13). 

This  article  is  r epr esentat i ve  of  many  articles  in  the 
1977  through  1982  period.  It  represents  other  articles  during 
this  period  because  Mr.  Wallop  discusses  rationale  for  an 
alternative  to  the  traditional  ground-based  BMD.  Coupled  with 
this  alternative  is  a  potential  major  change  in  US  military 
strategy.  As  an  alternative  to  a  limited  BMD  system,  he 
recommends  pursuing  a  space-based  BMD  that  uses  directed 
energy  weapons,  particularly  lasers,  to  destroy  an  enemy's 
offensive  weapons.  The  big  advantage  of  this  system  is  the 
potential  to  protect  American  lives  and  homes,  not  just 
strategic  nuclear  weapon  systems.  The  article  expresses  that 
the  main  rationale  for  switching  to  developing  and  deploying  a 
space-based  BMD  is  that  it  will  operate  away  from  populations, 
thus  avoiding  destruction  of  people  if  it  has  to  be  employed. 
Strategy  could  change  from  one  of  assured  destruction  to  one 
of  "assured  survival." 

Senator  Wallop  sees  that  opportunities  are  within 
technological  reach  to  start  development  of  a  space-based  BMD. 
He  believes  this  option  for  a  BMD  offers  world  stability  and 
national  security  through  the  country's  self-protection  rather 
than  reliance  on  destruction  of  the  enemy.  He  also  added  that 
this  new  type  of  system  would  be  less  provocative.  The 
atmosphere  would  be  the  superpowers’  protection  from 
accidental  firings  of  the  laser  because  the  atmosphere 
dissipates  the  power  of  the  laser.  In  1979,  Senator  Wallop's 
concept  was  not  widely  accepted,  but  has  become  a  major  issue 
in  BMD  and  national  defense  initiatives  today. 

Senator  Wallop’s  article  and  suggestions  for  a  space  BMD 
serves  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  most  current  debate 
on  the  rationale  for  a  US  BMD  as  well  as  the  set  of  articles 
for  the  next  chronological  period  in  this  anthology.  His 
article  is  copied  from  the  1979  fall  edition  of  Strateoi c 
Review  and  starts  on  the  following  page. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AND  IMPERATIVES 
OF  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE 


MALCOLM  WALLOP 


THE  AUTHOR:  Senator  Wallop  (R. -Wyoming)  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1976,  and  he  serves  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee, 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  He  is  Assistant 
Minority  Whip  and  a  Congressional  Adviser  to  the  SALT 
negotiations  Senator  Wallop  served  as  a  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  U  S.  Army  Artillery. 

IN  BRIEF 

The  macabre  delusion  of  "Mutual  Assured  Destruction"  has  blinded  U.S.  policymakers  to  the  needs 
and  means  of  defense  in  the  ballistic  missile  aqe — to  the  point  where  in  1972  the  United  States  for¬ 
feited  a  potent,  if  limited.  ABM  system.  U.S.  officials  continue  to  cling  to  the  MAD  delusions  in  the 
lace  of  in  erwhelminq  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  never  shared  that  delusion :  indeed.  Moscou  is 
harnessing  an  ever  more  powerful  strategic  arsenal  (including  continued  ABM  development )  to  a  ra¬ 
tional  war-fighting  strategy.  Especially  in  light  of  formidable  opportunities  inherent  in  new  directed 
energy  u capons,  it  is  high  time  that  we  lay  to  rest  the  MAD  phantom  and  bend  our  priorities  and  re¬ 
sources  to  the  mission  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  U.S.  taxpayer  expects  of  his  armed  forces:  the 
protection  of  American  lives  and  homes. 

j  t  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  argue  Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  at  least  four 

|  that  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  American  presidents,  and  their  leading  defense 

should  he  capable  of  limiting  damage  to  advisers,  have  built  weapons  and  cast  strategic 

the  United  States  in  time  of  war.  That  propo-  plans  well  nigh  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 

sition  is  self-evident  except  perhaps  to  those  indicting  damage  upon  the  enemy  s  society.  I  in  - 

who  still  cling  with  almost  ideological  obsession  provements  in  hardware  and  procedures  have 

to  one  side  of  a  long  debate  in  professional  been  judged  bv  a  single  test:  the  ability  to  do 

'defense"  circles.  The  purpose,  rather,  is  to  harm  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Not  since  the  early 

i  .use  tor  public  consideration  the  fact  that  tech-  1960s  has  the  military  policy  of  the  United 

oology  is  rendering  the ''balance  of  terror"  obso-  Stales  aimed  at  limiting  the  Soviet  Union  s 

lete.  Technology  now  promises  a  considerable  ability  to  ravage  the  United  States  in  a  nuclear 

measure  ol  salctv  I  rom  the  threat  of  ballistic  war. 

missile,.  To  be  mini'  piecise.  ll  oilers  that  Ameiiian  polu  v  has  been  based  on  the  as 

..l lets  lo  whichever  adv  anced  nation  is  willing  sumption  that  any  inn  leal  ext  li.iuge  would  be 
to  grasp  it.  so  disastrous  .is  lo  make  it  impossible  lo  ills- 


criminate  between  "better"  and  "worse"  results 
of  any  such  exchange.  A  study  published  in 
1979  by  the  Congressional  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  a  Soviet 
nuclear  strike  against  U  S.  strategic  weapons — 
a  'disarming  strike" — would  kill  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  American  population.  Rut  the 
studv  appears  to  lump  a  tragedy  of  that  dimen¬ 
sion  together  with  an  across-the-board  nuclear 
attack  in  which  some  150  million  Americans 
would  die. 

Recause  we  have  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
the  disaster  of  nuclear  conflict  could  befall  us, 
we  have  taken  no  measures  to  mitigate  that  |K>- 
tential  disaster.  The  United  States  does  not  now 
have  plans  for  its  own  defense  in  case  of  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Last  year  this  country 
spent  over  SI 20  billion  for  "defense."  There 
seems  to  be  little  objection  to  the  prospect  of 
that  sum  rising  substantially  in  future  years. 
Vet,  as  one  reads  the  latest  of  the  nation's  prin¬ 
cipal  documents  on  defense,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  "Posture  Statement,"  one  cannot  help 
but  be  confirmed  in  the  conviction  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  nation's  military  forces  have  no 
clear  idea  of  how  these  funds  might  be  used  to 
accomplish  what  in  the  final  analysis  the  tax¬ 
payer  expects  of  his  armed  forces — namelv,  to 
protect  American  fives  and  homes. 

The  MAI )  Ihnuinri  r 

Indeed,  the  fiscal  veai  19S0  Posture  State¬ 
ment  reflects  deep  ambivalence  about  the  very 
possibility  of  defense.  The  fact  ol  ambivalence 
must  be  counted  as  progress  of  sorts.  Between 
roughly  1 9GG  and  1979,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  was  in  the  iron  grip  of  the  doctrine  of 
Mutual  Assured  Destruction,  which  considered 
any  idea  of  damage-limitation— "defense"  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word — as  anathema  to  the  se¬ 
curity  that  was  linked  to  a  theoretical  balance 
of  offensive  power  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  With  overwhelming  of- 
fensive  power  but  no  defense,  neither  side  could 
deem  military  action  rational. 

The  events  of  recent  years,  however,  have 
given  pause  to  all  but  the  most  zealous  adherents 
ol  MAD — among  whom.  alas.  President  Carter 
has  squarely  placed  himself  with  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address  of  1979  and  his  speeches  on  bc- 
halt  ol  die  SALT  II  Treaty.  In  the  1970s  the 
Soviet  Union  has  built  missiles  unambiguously 


capable  of  a  rational  military  act  tb.u  <a 
largely  disarming  the  United  States  wniimt 
necessarily  targeting  population  centers.  More 
over,  the  Soviet  Union  is  working  on  ami- 
ballistic  missile  defenses  more  intensively  than 
the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agent  v  scene 
willing  to  acknowledge. 

Aware  of  what  the  Soviets  are  doing  but  still 
deferential  to  MAD,  the  authors  of  the  1  Y  19S 
Posture  Statement  wrote  it  like  a  Hamletian 
soliloquy.  The  document  recognizes,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  utility  of  being  able  to  destroy  the  op¬ 
ponents  missiles,  even  as  the  Soviet  Union  is 
developing  the  capability  to  destroy  U.S  land- 
based  missiles,  and  envies  the  other  side  s  ability 
to  shelter  millions  of  its  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Posture  Statement  refuses  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  do 
all  it  can  now  to  build  warheads  capable  of  de¬ 
stroying  hardened  Soviet  weapons.  The  docu¬ 
ment  proceeds  as  if  active  strategic  del  crises 
were  out  of  the  question,  and  seofTs  at  civil 
defense.  It  then  concludes  by  admitting  that 
“we”  do  not  have  a  very  good  idea  of  the  conflict 
we  are  trying  to  deter. 

At  the  source  of  this  confusion  is  what  can 
best  be  described  as  the  "MAD  hangover."  The 
affliction  is  powerful  enough,  given  its  long  and 
stubborn  history.  Within  months  of  the  first 
nuclear  explosion  in  1945,  American  news 
media  propagated  a  simple  message,  which  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  messianic  streak  in  the  Ameiican 
ethos:  Because  nuclear  war  "would  be  the  end 
of  mankind,"  "the  Bomb"  should  end  major  war 
forever.  The  strategic  analyst  Bernard  Urodic 
emerged  as  the  first  apostle  of  MAD.  In  I94G. 
while  the  United  States  held  an  absolute  mo 
nopoly  of  nuclear  power,  Brodie  postulated  m 
bis  book,  The  Absolute  Weapon,  that  the  best 
hope  for  mankind  lay  in  a  peculiar  kind  of 
nuclear  equality  between  the  United  States  and 
the  USSR.  Both  the  United  States  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  averred  Brodie,  should  possess 
forces  capable  of  devastating  the  others  society, 
the  corollary  was  that  each  would  be  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  defending  its  own  society  . 

It  took  over  twenty  years  for  the  vision  ,oi- 
umbrated  by  Brodie  to  assume  a  ccttain  en¬ 
ticing  pseudo- reality— and  it  took  another  ten 
years  for  the  vision  to  he  dissipated.  In  lin¬ 
early  postwar  period,  when  bombers  represented 
the  mam  strategic  weapons,  superior  Ameru.in 
aircraft  would  have  been  able  to  penmate  So 
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viet  defenses  almost  at  will,  while  Soviet  bomber 
fleets  would  have  foundered  against  superior 
American  air  defenses.  The  United  States  sus¬ 
tained  its  unquestioned  strategic  nuclear  sti- 
perioritv  through  the  first  phase  of  the  missile 
age.  so  that  as  late  as  the  mid-1960s  the  United 
States  could  have  aimed,  even  with  its  then  in- 
act  urate  missiles,  a  disarming  strike  at  Soviet 
missiles  deployed  on  "soft"  launch  pads,  while 
let. lining  most  of  its  force  in  reserve. 

15 v  the  latter  part  of  that  decade,  however,  the 
Soviet  Union  followed  the  United  States  in  de¬ 
ploying  ballistic  missiles  either  in  hardened 
silos  or  aboard  submarines.  By  1969.  the  USSR 
commanded  as  many  missiles  as  did  the  United 
States.  Because  neither  American  nor  Soviet 
missiles  were  at  once  powerful  and  accurate 
enough  to  knock  out  opposing  missile  silos,  U.S. 
policvmakers  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
age  of  stable  strategic  deterrence  of  Brodies 
vision  had  come  to  pass. 

The  most  convinced  devotees  of  this  view 
were  the  then  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
United  States,  Robert  McNamara,  and  his  prin¬ 
cipal  aides,  including  the  present  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Harold  Brown.  Their  statements  at 
the  time,  upon  which  thev  based  their  force 
decisions  lor  the  1970s  and  1980s.  make  em¬ 
barrassing  reading  todav.  In  an  interview  in  the 
/’..S'.  .Ycte.s  mid  World  Report  iri  April  1061. 
Mr.  McNamara  declared  that  the  Soviets  "have 
dec  ided  that  they  have  lost  the  quantitative  race 
and  thev  are  not  seeking  to  engage  us  in  that 
contest.  And  lie  elaborated  in  a  speech  to 
U.R.I.  in  San  Francisco  in  September  1967:  "Is 
the  Soviet  Union  seriously  attempting  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  first  strike  capability  against  the  United 
States  ’  .  .  .  We  believe  the  answer  is  no." 

Today,  a  mere  dozen  years  later,  the  answer 
to  McNamara's  question  is  resoundingly  "ves.” 
There  is  broad  agreement  in  the  U.S.  strategic 
community  that  a  small  portion  of  the  Soviet 
missile  tone  is  capable  of  destroying  nearly  all 
American  land-based  missiles  in  their  silos, 
then  bv  blunting  the  l  'nited  States'  capability  to 
iiiIIk  t  iclahutnrv  destine  lion  upon  Soviet  so 
i  a  tv  In  reirospei  t.  Amec ican  ollitials  made  the 
mistake  o|  supposing  as  both  desirable  and  per¬ 
il)  1 1 tec ■  i  because  thev  wished  it  so  i  a  strategic 
ilualinn  that  had  tn.ili  i  i.di/ed  as  the  luminous 
bill  ll.lllsllniv  enlivergeiu  e  111  mie  side  s  deslies. 
the  ul lie i  sides  elicits  and  the  state  oi  the 
technology  in  a  given  period. 


The  question  that  pervades  the  gathering 
American  strategic  debate  is:  “What  now’" 
Some  of  the  tentative  answers  that  have  been 
circulating  are  hardly  invigorating.  Driven  bv 
the  force  of  habitual  thinking,  thev  seem  to 
revolve  around  schemes  by  which  the  United 
States  might  somehow  resuscitate  an  "assured 
destruction"  capability  in  its  offensive  strategic 
force.  Vet.  even  if  the  United  States  were  some¬ 
how  able  to  muster  a  full-fledged  capability 
against  Soviet  missile  silos,  the  inherent  sta¬ 
bility  and  wisdom  of  any  new  strategic  equation 
based  strictly  on  offensive  forces  would  remain 
very  much  in  doubt.  It  is  high  time  that  we  lay 
the  phantom  of  MAD  to  rest  and  that  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  realistic  task  of  affording 
maximal  protection  for  our  society  in  the  event 
of  conflict.  The  Soviet  Union,  for  its  part,  has 
never  really  deviated  in  its  attention  to  this  task. 

The  Old  Anti-ABM  Arr/amcnts 

The  anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM  A  systems 
banned  by  the  SALT  I  Treaty  of  1972  relied  on 
large,  phased-arrav  radars  to  pick  up  incoming 
warheads  as  soon  as  they  appeared  high  in 
space  above  the  curvature  of  the  earth.  Com¬ 
puters  associated  with  these  radars  would  then 
sort  through  the  information,  discriminate 
among  real  warheads,  c  haff  and  decoys,  and 
"hand  over"  targets  to  smaller  radars.  In  the 
American  Safeguard  ABM  system  tut  which 
onlv  a  single  site  was  built )  a  medium  sized 
missile.  "Spartan,"  would  intercept  warheads 
about  twenty  miles  awav,  whereupon  a  smaller, 
bullet-like  conical  missile,  "Sprint,”  would  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  incoming  missiles  which  "leaked" 
through  the  initial  defense.  In  1972.  the  Soviet 
Union  had  no  system  comparable  to  ic  Sprint. 
Moreover,  its  phased-arrav  radars  seemed  primi¬ 
tive.  and  its  computers  could  not  sort  through 
data  as  rapidly  as  could  those  of  the  United 
States. 

The  ABM  which  the  United  States  negotiated 
awav  in  SALT  I  was  a  potent  but  obviously 
limited  system.  The  Spartan  and  Splint  mis¬ 
siles  were  reliable  enough,  but  two  technical  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  ABM  stood  out.  f  irst,  it  was  ar¬ 
gued  that  while  the  combination  oi  radars  and 
computers  could  sort  through  only  a  veiv  tew 
thousand  i. id. ii  inutaii-,  at  a  tune  die  Soviet 
Union  i  mild  lie  e\pei  ted  to  ti  v  to  o\  ei  whelm  the 
system  bv  putting  several  tunes  that  number  ol 
warheads  and  penetration  aids  simultaneously 
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1 1 1 1 < i  ,m\  .iil.uk  Opponents  ill  llic  AltM  mil 
(iili  il  (li. il  il  S. ili"  ii. nil  vvi  ic  deployed  n.iliim 
wide  llir  Soviet  lliiinii  wmilil  mil  have  enough 
warheads  to  overwhelm  the  system  across-the- 
hoaul.  but  m  oulv  one  or  two  areas.  Hut  their 
sei  ond  and  enrollarv  argument  held  that  the 
Sin  iris  would  ineMiiahlv  .iii|ime  the  neiess.nv 
1 1  ■  i  j  1 1 1  >•  i  ill  uarheails  arid  jielleti  atiim  aids  In 
oveiuhelm  tiie  enlne  AltM  system  hei  ause.  it 
was  i  untended,  the  i  osi  to  the  delense  ol  shoot 
me.  down  any  one  warhead  was  greater  than 
was  the  lost  ol  that  warhead  to  the  ollense. 

Sueli  arguments,  however,  never  took  into 
annum  the  value  ol  the  target  defended.  Nor 
did  they  consider  the  possibility  that,  as  the 
offensive  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  improved. 
American  defenses  might  improve  even  more 
rapidly.  The  logic  of  MAD  effectively  barred 
such  notions. 

A  third  argument  against  Safeguard — a  non¬ 
technical  one— was  psychologically  more  pow¬ 
erful.  Although  the  Safeguard  ABM  could  knock 
down  a  high  percentage  of  incoming  warheads 
— no  one  could  know  precisely  how  high  — 
some  warheads  would  be  certain  to  penetrate 
the  defenses.  Doctrinaire  (and  demagogic)  ad¬ 
herents  of  MAD  argued  that  the  nation  would 
fie  "destroyed"  as  effectively  bv  100  nuclear 
warheads  as  bv  10,000,  and  that.  conse(|iiently, 
any  defensive  system  that  lull  short  ol  assured 
perfection  would  actually  do  more  harm  than 
good — by  emboldening  the  United  States  to  take 
risks  of  nuclear  conflict  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  entertain  in  lace  of  its  vulnerability. 
They  argued  that  the  United  States  ought  not 
to  give  up  the  hope  ol  total  avoidance  of  nuclear 
war  for  the  sake  of  a  system  which  could  offer 
good,  hut  not  total,  protection. 

Improvements  in  Conventional  B\1D 

Tile  Soviet  Union's  approach  to  anti-ballistic 
missile  defense  has  been  radically  different.  In 
contrast  with  the  U  S.  experience,  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles  is  wholly  consistent 
with  the  Soviet  military  doctrine.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  been  endeavoring  to  develop  an  ABM 
ever  since  the  very  beginning  of  the  missile  age. 

Until  1968,  the  Soviets  refused  peremptorily 
all  oilers  to  negotiate  limits  on  ABMs.  A  .state¬ 
ment  made  bv  I’rcmicr  Kosygin  at  a  London 
m  ws  conicrcnce  on  February  9,  1967.  still 
makes  fascinating  reading  todav.  Not  only  did 
Kosvgin  reveal  the  Soviet  leaders'  basic  attitude 


Inward  ABM.  but  1 1 •  alsn  dendid  'U  ;.:;ie 
Amici  ic.m  '  i  osl  rllci  ti\ <  m  ss  .ippmeli  lli  i 
looked  .il  AI’.M  [  >i  1 1 1 1 . 1 1  1 1  \  mi  Kim.  ol  ic  'o.i 
relationships  to  ollcnsivc  weapons  In  a  <|ii.  , 
tion  whether  the  Soviet  Union  would  lorisidci  a 
moratorium  on  the  development  ol  an  ABM. 
Kosygin  leplicd  ill  pail  as  Inllows 

Willi  II  weapons  should  he  icg.udeil  a  .  .  K  ■  i 
sion  factor  diffusive  or  defensive  weapon  .  1 
I  ilmik  that  a  defensive  system  whuli  pie- 
vents  attack,  is  not  a  cause  of  the  aims  i.ue 
hut  repiesenls  a  factor  preventing  the  death 
ol  people.  Some  persons  reason  thus:  Which 
is  cheaper,  to  have  offensive  weapons  tii.il 
can  destroy  cities  and  entire  states  or  to  have 
defensive  weapons  that  can  prevent  this  de¬ 
struction?  At  present  the  theory  is  current 
in  some  places  that  one  should  develop 
whichever  system  is  cheaper.  Such  '  theo¬ 
reticians''  argue  also  about  how  much  it  costs 
to  kill  a  person,  $500,000  or  S  100,000.  An 
antimissile  system  may  cost  more  than  an 
offensive  one,  hut  it  is  intended  not  for  killing 
people  but  for  saving  human  lives. 

One  year  later,  however,  the  United  States 
tested  what  later  became  the  Safeguard  system. 
Alter  those  successful  American  li  sts,  a  lie. tty 
banning  ABMs  became  the  Soviets'  first  priority. 

Since  1972  Doth  superpowers  have  continued 
research  into  conventional  ABMs.  In  terms  of 
technology  alone,  a  substantial  distance  has 
been  covered.  No  longer  must  incoming  war¬ 
heads  iirst  he  seen  by  huge  ground-based  radars, 
which  must  then  sort  the  '  w  heat  I  mm  die 
chaff."  Now  there  is  the  possibility  of  sending 
detectors  into  space,  which  would  spot  the  mis¬ 
siles  themselves  before  they  could  have  released 
their  penetration  aids,  and  which  would  direct 
long-range  interceptors  to  the  warheads  while 
they  were  still  in  mid-course.  Shortcr-range 
interceptors  could  then  still  pick  off  those  war¬ 
heads  that  had  eluded  mid-course  interception. 
There  would  thus  be  fewer  "leaks."  Moreover, 
the  cost  of  destroying  an  offensive  warhead  in 
this  fashion  would  he  somewhat  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  warhead  to  the  ollense. 

There  have  also  been  some  ingenious  low- 
technology  inventions.  The  best  known,  "I'dmu- 
pine.  is  a  mortar  filled  with  a  high  explosive 
which  shoots  thousands  of  steel  datls  into  1 1  n • 
path  ol  incoming  warheads,  either  destiny  in  .■ 
them  or  exploding  them  too  high  for  attorn 
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Opportunities  n  nil  Itnpermiies  at  liMI) 


plis.li i n ‘4  their  intended  damage.  "Porcupine"  is 
I  test  lit  lor  defending  I  CUM  silos. 

One  should  emphasize  that  these  an1  hut 
tei  htiologicai  possibilities.  Since  1972  the 
l  nited  States  has  not  actually  constructed  any 
dt  tensive  weaponry.  It  has  even  torn  down 
die  one  ABM  site  whit  li  it  was  permitted  under 
SALT  1  anti  dismantled  all  hut  one  site  lor  mis¬ 
siles  designed  to  defend  against  aircraft. 

By  contrast,  since  SALT  I  the  Soviet  Union 
not  only  has  sustained  its  allotted  ABM  site, 
which  defends  Moscow,  but  it  has  constructed 
the  foundation  for  a  nationwide  ABM  system. 
Four  huge  phased-array  radars  have  been 
erected  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  have 
continued  ABM  research,  which  has  brought 
them,  it  would  seem,  to  a  level  of  technology 
comparable  to  that  which  the  United  States 
achieved  bv  about  1970.  In  order  to  install  a 
nationwide  ABM  defense  of  the  Safeguard  type, 
Moscow  now  needs  only  to  mass-produce  the 
missiles  ,uid  the  small  radars  involved. 

Such  a  powerful,  though  limited,  ABM  capa¬ 
bility  looms  as  more  significant  in  Soviet  than 
m  American  hands,  given  the  constrasting  stra¬ 
tegic  postures  and  strategic  doctrines.  If  the 
Soviets,  following  the  path  inherent  in  their 
strategic  deployments,  were  to  aim  a  disarming 
strike  at  the  vulnerable  land-based  U.S.  Minute- 
matt  tone,  the v  could  then  concentrate  their 
ABMs  against  the  residual  American  force  of 
submarine-launched  missiles.  If  by  the  late 
19S0s  the  United  States  were  to  go  ahead  with 
the  production  and  deployment  of  modernized 
MX  land-based  missiles,  Soviet  ABMs  could  pro¬ 
vide  a  respectable  point  defense  of  Soviet  weap¬ 
ons  against  the  MX. 

It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that,  in  contem¬ 
plating  the  deployment  of  such  a  conventional  " 
ABM  system  within  the  present  state  of  the  art, 
the  Sov  iets  are  not  likely  to  he  inhibited  bv  the 
MAI)  inspired  standards  of  perfection  that  have 
I. huiled  the  United  States.  Despite  Us  liiml.t 
lions,  such  a  Soviet  system  would  present 
United  States  strategy  with  potentially  great 
ill  thrill!  ics.  It  would  lonslilule  not  a  revolt! 
lion  in  str.UegK  we.ipomv.  hut  simple  the  |ti 
ibi  ions  use  ot  established  technology. 

it  I'.meniiini  Diluted  l.neripi  Arsenal 

Much  has  been  written  lately  about  the  po 
trull. il  ot  directed  energy  weapons.  Much  more 
disi  iissioii  is  needed  both  within  the  United 


States  government  and  the  public  forums,  given 
the  enormous  potential  of  these  weapons  lot 
defense  against  long-range  ballistic  missiles 

The  clear  fact  is  that  there  are  no  legal  bar 
riers  to  the  adoption  of  tin  se  weapons  by  either 
superpower.  The  SALT  I  Treaty  o)  1972  which 
banned  \  (invention. if  ABMs.  spec  ihcaliv  men 
tinned  ABM  systems  "base  d  on  uihri  physical 
principles,''  commuting  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  only  to  discussing  sir  It  sys¬ 
tems  if  and  when  liicv  "are  created." 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  directed  en¬ 
ergy  weapons:  lasers  and  particle  beams.  The 
two  work  on  wholly  different  principles,  have 
substantially  different  elfects  and  promise  re¬ 
sults  which  have  little  in  common. 

The  discussion  of  the  general  subject  has 
been  distorted  bv  controversy  over  whether  "par 
tick*  beam"'  weapons  arc  at  all  feasible,  as  well 
as  bv  dispute  over  the  performance  of  laser 
weapons  in  anti  aircraft  delenses,  compared 
to  that  of  other  weapons  lor  the  same  work. 
These  distortions  are  cleared  away  once  we 
focus  on  the  central  I  act  that  the  piim.uv.  the 
most  immediate,  task  is  to  slop  ballistic  mis 
siles,  once  launched,  from  hitting  their  targets 
in  the  United  Stales.  We  should  be  interested 
in  lasers  for  ballistic  missile  detense  because 
we  know  of  their  potential  in  this  role,  irre¬ 
spective  of  their  utility  in  other  military  tasks. 
Wo  should  be  less  interested  in  possible  particle 
beam  weapons  because  it  is  tar  trom  clear  that 
tliev  could  ever  figure  conclusively  in  ballistic 
missile  defense. 

In  order  to  offer  radical  improvement  over 
the  performance  of  conventional  ABM  inter¬ 
ceptors.  directed  energy  weapons  would  have  to 
be  based  in  space,  whence  they  could  attack 
enctnv  missiles  soon  after  they  are  launched. 
Bv  so  doing,  they  could  attack  the  missile’s 
booster,  which  is  bv  far  slower,  mote  detectable 
and  soltei  than  ate  the  warheads  wbn  It  it  later 
deploys.  Destroying,  the  booster  negates  the 
aggtessot  s  investment  m  multiple  warheads 
and  peltel  t  at  ion  aids  It  duelled  eueigv  vveap 
nils  wete  deployed  oil  the  glotllld  one  Would 
need  almost  as  lil.uiv  ol  (hem  .Is  tllele  ale 
targets  to  lie  deletlded.  Stationed  III  sp.li  e,  how 
ever,  where  there  is  no  atmosphere  to  hinder  the 
beams  and  each  oi  these  weapons  in.iv  propel 
its  energy  lot  thousands  of  miles,  only  a  lew 
dozen  ol  these  weapons  could  conceivably  de¬ 
stroy  a  whole  Meet  ol  ballistic  missiles. 


I'.ii'tifli  lii  .ml  weapons  .no  peewharlv  ill 
sum!  i"  ■  !>  ; i in -ii l  in  space.  since  thev  ate 
stn  . nns  o|  snh.itoniK.  particles  or  iom/otl  sin. ill 
molecules  which  have  hoen  accelerated  bv 
means  similar  to  the  ivelotrons  used  in  nuclear 
rose. in  h.  lliev  need  enormous  elec  trie  power — 
at  least  ti  times  10'"  joules  over  a  full  second, 
lliat  means  that  thev  rec|uire  a  power  plant  so 
hnue  as  to  make  deployment  m  space  imprac¬ 
tical!.  !  veil  if  such  a  weapon  could  be  deployed 
in  space,  its  beam  would  he  bent  by  the  earth  s 
magnetic  held  to  the  extent  it  possessed  anv 
electrical  charge.  This  would  neuate  accurate 
hunt; 

Construe  tint;  a  neutral  beam  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  1  veil  if  one  were  made,  it  would  be  dilli- 
eult  to  keep  it  from  spreading  too  thinly  over 
thousands  of  miles.  However,  particle  beam 
weapons  based  on  the  ground,  as  terminal  de¬ 
fenses.  could  he  modestlv  useful.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  hinders  the  beam,  hut  it  also  keeps  it 
compact,  because  the  beam,  or  rather  each 
pulse,  literally  burns  a  tunnel  through  the  air  to 
make  way  for  successive  pulses.  Since  the  beam 
must  be  stationary  in  order  for  subsequent 
pulses  to  take  advantage  of  the  previous  pulses' 
work,  the  weapon  simply  cannot  follow  a  mov¬ 
ing  target  and  “zap"  it  at  the  speed  ot  li^ht.  The 
effective  speed  of  a  particle  beam  which  must 
bore  its  way  through  the  atmosphere  is  little 
different  from  that  of  interceptor  missiles.  It 
is  possible  nevertheless  that,  despite  their  limi¬ 
tations.  particle  beam  weapons  could  join  the 
Soviet  weapons  inventory  ill  the  mid-HKSOs. 
Thev  would  be  point  delcnso  weapons,  and  as 
such  they  would  impact  modestly  on  the  stra¬ 
tegic  equation. 

The  Potential  of  Laser  Weapons 

In  the  atmosphere,  lasers  could  he  as  effective 
as  panicle  beams.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
deploy  lasers  as  point  detenses  on  earth,  be¬ 
cause  laser  beams  may  he  generated  more  effi¬ 
ciently  in  space,  where  thev  also  propagate 
without  dilliculty.  Several  dozen  laser  weapons 
sv stems  deployed  a  space  would  revolutionize 
the  strategic  equation  as  we  have  known  it  for 
nearly  two  decades— above  all  bv  decisively 
tippniu  the  balance  of  modern  warfare  in  favor 
ot  the  defense  and  radically  iniliualin”  the  po¬ 
tential  destructive  effects  of  war. 

I  .asm*;  action  occurs  when  certain  molecules 


are  supersaturated  vv  ith  em  a  -  v  .mil  da  i  .  i  :- 
”o  an  a  hi  upt  loss  of  cm  a  qv .  I'.ul  "i  llie  ■  ii.  :  \ 

lost  is  uivon  oil"  as  hv.ht  and  is  icllec  ted  b,  ;. 
and  forth  through  these  moli  ■<  ci It  s  so  !•  - 
stimulate  further  production  of  ii_ht  hi, a., 
coherent  liuht  is  drawn  oil  tluou_h  one  mu  or 
which  is  partially  rc  (lec  tin-  Snh-.'  uia  i . ; .  v 
laruer  mirrors  locus  that  eoheieut  h  .lit  in;  •  a 
v  erv  narrow  be  am. 

There  are  several  wavs  of  item  ratin',;  i 
energy  lasers.  In  the  I'nited  Stales  the  le.h 
levels  of  laser  cncruv  have  been  achieved  bv  :!  . 
rather  simple  process  of  bin  nine  clieinu  al  luel 
( ehiellv  liv'd  roeen  and  fluorine)  in  ordei  io  e\ 
cite  the  molecules  directly.  Ibis  has  pioduced 
powerful,  continuous  waves  t  CM'  i  ot  inflated 
(IR)  lictht.  Much  progress  has  also  been  made 
in  exciting  molecules  of  inert  eases  i  xenon  and 
krypton  )  bv  electricity  or  bv  nuclear  radiation. 
These  "cxcimer"  lasers  produce  ultraviolet  (TV) 
built. 

Lasers  kill  their  target  bv  placin'.;  diet  m  il 
eneruy  (flux)  upon  them.  Ultraviolet  liuht  de¬ 
livers  this  cnerev  three  or  four  times  more  elh- 
ciently  than  does  infrared,  because  it  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  that  much  more  easily.  Therefore  .  ultra¬ 
violet  lasers  would  be  preferable  as  weapons. 
However,  the  less  elficicnt  infrared  lasers  are 
much  closer  to  bcinu  ready  for  use  in  space  lie- 
cause  they  require  relatively  little  heavy  equip¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  the  main  requirement  for  these 
chemical  lasers  is  that  the  products  of  the  c  hem¬ 
ic  al  reaction  be  dill  used  verv  quickly  into  an 
area  ol  verv  low  pressure.  The  environment  ol 
space  (ills  this  requirement  perfectly  without 
expenditure  of  diet  yv. 

I  hose  lasers  arc.  hi  concept .  capable  ol  pow  or 
that  is  quite  adequate  lor  dclendint;  auaiiist 
ballistic  missiles.  One  of  the  most  heartening 
developments  for  the  United  States  in  recent 
years  was  the  discovery  that  much  less  laser 
eneruy  mav  be  needed  for  defense  against  bal¬ 
listic  missiles  than  had  been  believed  previously 
This  discovery  flows  from  some  realistic  expen- 
ments  of  the  effect  of  lasers  on  containcis  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  boosters  ol  ballistic  missiles  The 
containers  hit"  hv  the  lasers  in  these  tests  !..  d 
been  placed  under  physical  and  thermal  stie-'t  - 
approximatin';  those  which  would  be  actinu  on 
a  ballistic  missile  soon  after  it  is  launched  and 
just  alter  it  leaves  the  earth's  atmosphe  re.  1  he 
amount  of  infrared  laser  flux  needed  to  d. -tew 
these  containers  is  the  equivalent  o|  sivvi.d 


■  1  ’mini'll  household  lignthulbs  per  square  centi¬ 
meter  o|  [he  target. 

1  he  components  of  space  satellites  ntnv  used 
:  n  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  for 
"  amine.,  intelligence  and  communications  are 
even  more  sensitive  to  lasers  than  are  missile 
boosters.  Most  ot  our  satellites  on  low  orbit  are 
so  vulnerable  that  existing  lasers,  even  if  based 
on  the  ground,  could  destroy  or  disable  them  bv 
using  far  less  than  their  lull  power.  Useful  as 
they  may  be  for  anti-satellite  operation,  how¬ 
ever,  the  real  pav-olf  for  lasers  lies  in  space- 
based  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 

The  elements  of  such  a  defense  are  well 
known.  Beside  the  laser  itself,  a  large  main 
mirror  is  needed  to  focus  the  beam  over  a  long 
distance.  The  larger  the  mirror  is,  the  longer 
the  distance  becomes.  The  (jiiantitv  of  laser 
energy  which  destroyed  missilc-likc  targets  in 
the  above  mentioned  tests  could  lie  projected 
tlnee  thousand  miles  a  wav  l>v  a  laser  smaller 
than  one  megawatt  using  a  mirror  ten  meters 
’.miIo.  hi  b\  a  live  megawatt  laser  usmti  a  lour- 
int  it  i  minor.  Laser  minors  of  such  sizes  arc 
certainly  within  reach  of  existing  technology  in 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union.  Western 
I'.urope  and  Japan.  Indeed,  several  ways  of 
t  ashioning  sut  h  mirrors  have  been  developed. 

The  other  principal  element  in  the  lasers 
ami  ballistic  missile  mode  is  an  accurate  mech¬ 
anism  in  point  at  a  target  some  three  to  four 
thousand  miles  aivnv,  to  keep  the  laser  on  target 
for  the  second  or  so  requited  for  the  kill,  and 
to  retarget  the  laser  very  rapid! v.  The  develop¬ 
ment  oi  sudi  a  device  is  strict! v  a  problem  ut 
engineering.  The  several  facets  of  the  device's 
tn  hiiolotfv  have  existed  for  some  vears  in  the 
mil. ned  satellites  used  for  earlv  warning  of 
I. lunches  ol  ballistic  missiles,  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  intelligence  satellites  and  in  the  space 
telescope.  As  .Xiiatiou  Week  ('•  Space  Tech- 
tinliiipi  has  reported,  the  improvement  and  inte- 
i.ilinn  nl  these  leelmiqiies  is  nnderuav  in  the 
I  mird  States,  lint  they  are  being  conducted 
‘uthnut  anv  ostensible  urgenev. 

In  addition,  a  laser-based  ABM  svstem  would 
ii  ijuire  sensors  to  pick  up  evidence  that  one  or 
un  i''  missiles  had  been  Ined.  and  equipment 
Im  ’  (imputation  and  cummunii  atimi  which 
u '  mli  I  a ssi i'll  i mi  h  t.ii  ,el  (u  die  haltle  station  ill 
tin-  f '-si  piisiimn  tn  engage  it.  I  bis  entails 
''|iiipment  uhnh  is  tmdeniahlv  complex,  but 
represents  essentially  an  outgrowth  of  earlv 


Opportunities  mid  Imperative’!  of  HMD 

warning  systems  whit  h  have  been  si  r v  ing  us  in 
space  for  some  time 

Laser  Dcploi/mnits 

II  the  United  Slates  were  to  take  (he  dec  ision 
te.  provide  itseli  with  active  defense,  the  iiist 
space-based  h.utie  stations  incorporating  the 
above-mentioned  elements  could  be  in  orbit  bv 
the  mid-1980s.  According  to  current  projec¬ 
tions.  each  battle  station  would  orbit  the  earth 
at  an  altitude  of  roughly  800  miles.  With  an 
effective  range  of  some  3.000  miles,  each  sta¬ 
tion  could  cover  about  10  per  cent  of  the  earth's 
surface  or  about  30  million  square  miles. 

If  such  a  laser  station  could  be  established  in 
space  above  the  Soviet  Union,  it  could  intercept 
anv  ballistic  missile  launched  from  Soviet  terri¬ 
tory.  But  in  order  for  anv  satellite  to  hover  over 
a  terrestrial  location  <  geosynchronous  orbit),  it 
must  travel  at  twenty  thousand  miles  above  the 
earth,  l  asers  pcmeriul  enough  to  piojeet  en¬ 
ergy  siillieieut  to  kill  a  missile  civet  such  dis 
lances  are  not  vet  within  the  grasp  of  tech 
nologv.  Kveii  ii  suc  h  a  long-range  laser  weapon 
could  he  perfected ,  a  minimum  ut  eight  geo¬ 
synchronous  laser  battle  stations  would  he 
needed  to  cover  not  only  die  Soviet  Union,  but 
also  the  oceans  whence  Soviet  SLBMs  could  he 
fired  at  the  United  States. 

In  any  event,  projections  for  the  foreseeable 
future  indicate  lasers  with  effective  ranges  of 
onlv  three  thousand  miles,  which  would  have  to 
he  moving  in  their  orbits  over  the  lace  of  the 
planet.  Some  two  dozen  such  stations  would 
have  to  be  orbiting  in  order  lo  cover  every  spot 
on  the  globe  at  anv  given  tune.  Kadi  station 
would  have  enough  fuel  for  about  a  thousand 
shots"  --meaning  that  each  could  cope  with  the 
theoretical  contingency  of  a  thousand  missiles 
launched  beneath  it  m  almost  simultaneous 
barrage.  I.ach  battle  station  might  have;  in  he 
equipped  with  mure  than  one  laser  in  order  to 
ensure  an  adequate  l  ate  of  lire. 

Anv  nation  which  deployed  two  dozen  of 
these  hi st  generation  chemical  l.isci  stations 
would  comm. md  (he  portals  n|  spac  e  against  the 
rockets  ot  anv  other  nation.  The  strategic  i in 
plications  are  obvious.  But  the  strategic  balance 
could  he  jolted  bv  lower  than  two  dozen  sta¬ 
tions  As  lew  as  till  would  suilue  to  h'lld 
against  a  small  si  ale  attack,  sue  ii  as  one  hv  .100 
Soviet  SS-ISs  against  American  land-based  mis¬ 
siles,  or  a  retaliatory  strike  against  the  Soviet 
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I  iiii'ii  In  .1  it--iilii.il  Amnie.m  missile  force  lli.tl 
ll.nl  smvived  .1  Suvirl  i  uimlii  Inn  r  .ill.uk. 

I  lif  linif  I'fiwifii  df  |ilu\  mini  nl  tin-  lust 
operational  I i.i 1 1 It-  sl.Uion  arid  tlif  achievement 
ol  a  lull  fledged  delcnse  could  Ik-  remarkable 
shun.  I'.vfii  die  construction  ol  two  doyen 
I >. 1 1 l|f  stations  augurs  as  a  relatively  modest 
i  llml  lot  die  Nmciii.m  afins|iaff  mdiisliv  II 
in  ill  out  (  Holt  on  tlif  si  ale  ol  the  Manliattan 
I ’i o |i  (  i  wcif  mounted.  a  lull  Medved  delcnse 
(oitld  m.ilcii.ili/f  well  hclorc  the  close  of  die 

I  H.MIs. 

I  hi  i>li<  litmus  /or  Strutci/ii  nnd  Anns  (initial 

(;l  ionise.  countermeasures  m.tv  ho  clovcT 
o|)ed  against  lasers,  as  against  anv  weapon. 
But  at  least  in  the  ioreseeable  future.  any  con¬ 
ceivable  countermeasures  would  in  themselves 
detract  item  the  potent  v  of  the  offense.  Thus, 
missiles  might  be  rendered  more  resistant  to 
laser  flux  bv  being  coated  with  several  centi¬ 
meters  ol  cork  or  Kevlar  armor,  licit  all  coating 
materials  add  weight,  which  could  only  be  ac¬ 
commodated  through  commensurate  subtrac¬ 
tions  irom  the  missiles  payload.  In  order 
rottghlv  to  double  a  missile's  resistance  to  laser 
I  lux .  the  missile's  ability  to  in  I  lie  t  damage  on  its 
target  would  have  to  lie  cut  just  about  in  half. 

I'.vcn  the  coating  ol  missiles  against  laser 
flux  however  would  be  no  insurance  against 
hkeh  l.iset  improvements.  Thus,  a  shift  Irom 
ml  raied  to  ultraviolet  lasers  would  increase 
their  ellicieiu  v  three  to  lourlold.  The  promise 
ol  spate  based  laser  weapons  is  that  they  would 
operate  in  a  strictly  military  environment  di¬ 
vorced  Irom  innocent  populations.  They  could 
not  kill  people  <  outside  of  some  luckless  astro¬ 
naut  i  or  destroy  cities.  Verc  the  weapons  to  be 
focused  accidentally  on  a  sun  bather  on  a  beach, 
he  might  have  to  turn  over  a  bit  more  of  ten  than 
usual  to  avoid  sunburn,  but  the  atmosphere 
would  protect  him  Irom  ill  effects.  The  laser 
does  not  loom  as  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction: 
it  threatens  nothing  except  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  In  no  rational  sense  could  anyone 
i  (insider  n  "provocative  If  the  system  made  a 
mistake  m  peacetime,  the  worst  it  could  prob¬ 
able  do  is  abort  the  Soviet  famous  attempt  to 
l.'Uiiit  h  a  weather  satellite. 

l  aser  battle  stations  would  he  difficult  to  at¬ 
tack  Thev  could  destroy  conventional  inter¬ 
ceptors  and  turn  their  mirrors  against  attacks 
bv  laser  beams.  Nevertheless,  thev  probably  will 


mil  be  invulnerable  I  ike  .dl  min  a  v.c  i|  a  •  a 
liisim  v  lliev  would  be  m  lllc  i  .di  .olnii  i.o: 
ullimate  I  f(  liiiiilogv  no  dnulU  will  i-v-olo 
,dl\  find  a  (bulk  in  the  aiinm  as  H  h  is  alwavs 
done  m  the  past.  But  this  prosper  t  h.tidlv  pisti- 
fies  a  deliberate  decision  to  Irngo  a  step  m  the 
evolution  ol  wail. ire  and/or  Us  pieveuiion 
cspeciallv  a  slop  tli.it  bears  1 1  ■  label  o|  "d( 
lense  mole  me  onu  ovot  liblv  than  am  "d"! 
weapons  s\ stem  of  model  n  \  intage. 

There  seems  to  be  a  conspicuous  retie  cnee  m 
nine  h  ol  the  l  billed  Slates'  scientific  and  Inlim 
cal  community  about  putting  together  die  sev¬ 
eral  elements  of  a  space  based  l.iset  svsioin  loi 
the  purpose  ol  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 
The  reason  proceeds  from  a  pervasive  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  present  U.S.  Administration  and 
its  Congressional  allies,  committed  as  thev  are 
to  the  doctrine  of  Mutual  Assured  Destruction, 
would  move  to  stifle  the  work  now  in  progiess 
on  several  elements  of  a  potential  system  as 
soon  as  a  HMD  label  on  the  system  became 
explicit. 

Officials  in  industry  and  in  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  branches  of  the  government  uno 
hear  responsibility  lor  development  ol  these  ele¬ 
ments  have  sought  to  push  their  clloi  ts  .is  iar  as 
possible  without  drawing  the  attention  ol  an 
Administration  that  lias  demonstrated  iis  lios 
till! i  to  active  defenses.  Such  integration  nl  the 
elements  as  is  being  undertaken  is  on  lining 
tinder  the  rubric  ol  anti  satellite  wailare.  Hie 
system  under  development,  once  integrated, 
could  indeed  incapacitate  ciiciiiv  salellin  -  and 
protect  American  ones.  Yet  the  very  same  anti- 
satellite  system  now  being  envisaged  in  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  could  knock  out  It’ll. M 
boosters  as  readily  as  it  could  knock  out  satel¬ 
lites.  Indeed,  the  Administration  has  shown  a 
great  deal  less  than  enthusiasm  for  this  anti- 
satellite  system  precisely  because  of  its  BMD 
implications. 

It  boggles  reason  that  anyone  charged  bv  the 
Constitution  with  responsibility  for  the  defense 
of  the  I'nited  States  could  be  addicted  to  a 
pseudo  ■doctrine  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to 
auihori/e  the  means  bv  which  his  nation  might 
mmimi/c  the  catastrophe  ol  war.  It  is  both 
astounding  and  depressing  to  listen  to  the 
urging  cf  olheials  that  money  not  he  "wasted' 
on  defensive  systems  which  might  be  less  than 
pcrlcct,  hut  could  save  millions  ol  lives 

Space-based  laser  systems  will  not  spell  the 
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a  terminal  underlay.  Hie  advanced  components.  thoiHi  devdi.po  I  ini  hall  v  in  an  ,  \  I  M 
mode,  might  later  play  a  role  in  continental  United  States  (CONUS)  delem.e.  Sti>  !i 
an  option  addresses  the  pressing  military  need  to  protect  allied  forces  as  well  as  oar 
own,  in  theaters  of  operations,  from  either  nonnuclear  or  nuclear  attack.  It  would 
directly  benefit  our  allies  as  well  as  ourselves.  Inclusion  of  such  an  option  in  our 
long-range  R&D  program  on  ballistic  missile  defenses  should  reduce  allied  anxieties 
that  our  increased  emphasis  on  defenses  might  indicate  a  weakening  in  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  defense  of  Europe.  Wc  can  pursue  such  a  program  option  within  AHM 
Treaty  constraints.  Such  a  course  is  therefore  consistent  with  a  policy  of  deferring 
decisions  on  modifying  or  withdrawing  from  the  treaty. 

•  Intermediate  CONUS  Options 

Intermediate  capabilities  may  also  have  important  applications  in  CONUS,  initially 
to  defend  critical  installations  such  as  C^I  nodes.  As  the  defense  system  is  thickened, 
it  also  will  add  to  Soviet  uncertainties  in  targeting,  even  in  large-scale  attacks,  thereby 
enhancing  deterrence.  Depending  on  rates  of  progress  in  the  R&D  program,  a  two- 
phase  defense  of  high  effectiveness  against  moderate  threats  might  comprise  both 
endoatmospheric  and  exoatmospheric  components  employing  space-based  sensors 
and  ground-based  interceptors.  These  intermediate  components  would  be  the  lower 
tiers  in  a  full  multilayered  system. 

•  Limited  Boost-Phase  Intercept  Options 

Some  intermediate  options  may  provide  useful  near-term  leverage  on  Soviet  plans 
and  programs  even  if  they  prove  unable  to  meet  fully  sophisticated  Soviet  responses. 
An  early  boost-phase  intercept  system  with  capability  against  large  rockets  similar 
to  those  that  are  an  important  part  of  Soviet  forces  may  be  one  example.  Such  an 
option  could  Impose  costs  on  the  Soviets  and  ir  rease  their  incentive  to  move  toward 
an  offensive  posture  that  is  more  stable  and  less  threatening.  A  definitive  assessment 
of  the  utility  of  such  options  must  specify  their  technological  and  political  feasibility, 
timing,  and  cost,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  countered. 

6.  Pursuit  of  the  President’s  goal,  especially  if  it  is  interpreted  solely  in  terms  of  the 
full,  nearly  leakproof  system,  will  raise  questions  about  our  readiness  to  defend  against  other 
threats,  notably  that  of  air  attack  by  possible  advanced  bombers  and  cruise  missiles.  An  ap¬ 
propriate  response  to  such  questions  will  require  an  early  and  comprehensive  review  of  air 
deten.se  technologies,  leading  to  the  development  of  useful  systems  concepts. 

Defensive  Systems  and  Stability  of  Deterrence 

7.  Deployment  of  defensive  systems  can  increase  stability,  but  to  attain  this  goal  we 
must  design  our  offensive  and  defensive  forces  properly;  especially,  we  must  not  allow  them 
to  be  vulnerable.  In  combination  with  other  measures,  defenses  can  contribute  to  reducing 
tae  prelaunch  vulnerability  of  our  offensive  forces.  To  increase  stability,  defenses  must 
themselves  avoid  high  vulnerability,  must  be  robust  in  the  face  of  enemy  technical  or  tactical 

countermeasures,  and  must  compete  favorably  in  cost  with  expansion  of  the  Soviet  offen¬ 
sive  force. 
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The  Preferred  Path  to  the  President’s  Goal:  Intermediate  Options 

2.  The  new  technologies  offer  the  possibility  of  a  multilayered  defense  system  able  to 
intercept  offensive  missiles  in  each  phase  of  their  trajectories.  In  the  long  term,  such  systems 
might  provide  a  nearly  leakproof  defense  against  large  ballistic  missile  attacks.  However, 
their  components  vary  substantially  in  technical  risk,  development  lead  time,  and  cost,  and 
in  the  policy  issues  they  raise.  Consequently,  partial  systems,  or  systems  with  more  modest 
technical  goals,  may  be  feasible  earlier  than  the  full  system. 

3.  Such  “intermediate”  systems  may  offer  useful  capabilities.  The  assessment  in  this 
study  of  the  utility  of  intermediate  systems  is  necessarily  tentative,  owing  to  the  current  lack 
of  specificity  in  systems  design,  effectiveness  and  costs.  Nevertheless,  it  indicates  that,  given 
a  reasonable  degree  of  success  in  our  R&D  efforts,  intermediate  systems  can  strengthen  deter¬ 
rence.  They  will  greatly  complicate  Soviet  attack  plans  and  reduce  Soviet  confidence  in  a 
successful  outcome  at  various  levels  of  conflict  and  attack  sizes,  both  nuclear  and  nonnuclear. 
Even  U.S.  defenses  of  limited  capability  can  deny  Soviet  planners  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  destroy  a  sufficient  set  of  military  targets  to  satisfy  enemy  attack  objectives,  thereby 
strengthening  deterrence.  Intermediate  defenses  can  also  reduce  damage  if  conflict  occurs. 
The  combined  effects  of  these  intermediate  capabilities  could  help  to  reassure  our  allies  about 
the  credibility  of  our  guarantees. 

4.  A  flexible  research  and  development  (R&D)  program  designed  to  offer  early  options 
for  the  deployment  of  intermediate  systems,  while  proceeding  toward  the  President 's  ultimate 
goal,  is  preferable  to  one  that  defers  the  availability  of  components  having  a  shorter  develop¬ 
ment  lead  time  in  order  to  optimize  the  allocation  of  R&D  resources  for  development  of 
the  “full  system.” 

•  Intermediate  defense  systems  can  help  to  ameliorate  our  security  problems  in  the 
interim  while  full  systems  are  being  developed. 

•  The  full-system  approach  involves  higher  technical  risk  and  higher  cost.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  approach  explicitly  addressing  the  utility  of  intermediate  systems  offers  a 
hedge  against  the  possibility  that  nearly  leakproof  defenses  may  take  a  very  long  time, 
or  may  prove  to  be  unattainable  in  a  practical  sense  against  a  Soviet  effort  to  counter 
the  defense. 

•  The  deployment  of  intermediate  systems  would  also  provide  operational  experience 
with  some  components  of  later,  more  comprehensive,  and  more  advanced  defense 
systems,  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  development  effort. 

5.  We  have  considered  several  possible  intermediate  options: 

•  Anti-Tactical  Missile  (ATM)  Options 

Deployment  of  an  anti-tactical  missile  (ATM)  system  is  an  intermediate  option  that 
might  be  available  relatively  early.  The  system  might  combine  some  advanced  mid- 
course  and  terminal  components  identified  by  the  Defensive  Technologies  Study  with 
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SUMMARY  REPORT 


A.  MAJOR  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Strategic  Need  for  Defensive  Systems 

1.  U.S.  national  security  requires  vigorous  development  of  technical  opportunities 
for  advanced  ballistic  missile  defense  systems. 

•  Effective  U.S.  defensive  systems  can  play  an  essential  role  in  reducing  reliance  on 
threats  of  massive  destruction  that  are  increasingly  hollow  and  morally  unacceptable. 
A  strategy  that  places  increased  reliance  on  defensive  systems  can  offer  a  new  basis 
for  managing  our  long-term  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  can  open  new  op¬ 
portunities  for  pursuing  a  prudent  defense  of  Western  security  through  both  unilateral 
measures  and  agreements.  The  Soviets  have  often  used  arms  negotiations  to  pursue 
competitive  military  advantage.  The  Soviet  Union  is  likely  to  cooperate  in  pursuing 
agreements  that  are  mutually  beneficial  only  if  it  concludes  that  it  cannot  accomplish 
its  present  political  goals  because  it  faces  Western  firmness  and  ability  to  resist 
coercion. 

•  Technologies  for  ballistic  missile  defenses,  together  with  those  for  precise,  effective, 
and  discriminate  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  offensive  systems,  are  advancing  rapidly. 
They  can  present  opportunities  for  resisting  aggression  and  deterring  conflict  that 
are  safer  and  more  humane  than  exclusive  reliance  on  the  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation. 

•  A  satisfactory  deterrent  requires  a  combination  of  more  discriminating  and  effec¬ 
tive  offensive  systems  to  respond  to  enemy  attacks  plus  defensive  systems  to  deny 
the  achievement  of  enemy  attack  objectives.  Such  a  deterrent  can  counter  the  ero¬ 
sion  of  confidence  in  our  alliance  guarantees  caused  by  the  adverse  shifts  in  the  military 
balance  since  the  1960s. 

•  Readiness  to  deploy  advanced  ballistic  missile  defense  systems  is  a  necessary  part 
of  a  U.S.  hedge  against  the  increasingly  ominous  possibility  of  one-sided  Soviet  deploy¬ 
ment  of  such  systems.  Such  a  Soviet  deployment,  superimposed  on  the  present  nuclear 
balance,  would  have  disastrous  consequences  for  U.S.  and  allied  security.  Clearly 
this  possibility,  especially  in  the  near  term,  also  requires  precautionary  measures  to 
enhance  the  ability  of  our  offensive  forces  to  penetrate  defenses. 
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Preface 


President  Reagan  has  directed  an  “effort  to  define  a  long-term  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  program. ..to  achieve  our  ultimate  goal  of  eliminating  the  threat  posed  by  strategic  nuclear 
missiles....”  The  President  noted  that  the  achievement  of  the  ultimate  goal  was  a  “formidable 
technical  task”  that  would  probably  take  decades,  and  that  “as  we  proceed  we  must  remain 
constant  in  preserving  the  nuclear  deterrent. ..maintaining  a  solid  capability  for  flexible 
response... pursue  real  reductions  in  nuclear  arms. ..(and)  reduce  the  risk  of  a  conventional 
military  conflict  escalating  to  nuclear  war  by  improving  our  nonnuclear  capabilities.” 

Two  studies  assisted  in  that  effort:  (1)  the  Defensive  Technologies  Study  (DTS)  to  review 
the  technologies  relevant  to  defenses  against  ballistic  missiles  and  recommend  a  specific  set 
of  long-term  programs  to  make  the  necessary  technological  advances,  and  (2)  the  Future  Securi¬ 
ty  Strategy  Study  (FSSS)  to  assess  the  role  of  defensive  systems  in  our  future  security  strategy. 
The  implications  for  defense  policy,  strategy,  and  arms  control  were  addressed  by  two  FSSS 
teams:  an  interagency  team  led  by  Mr.  Franklin  C.  Miller,  and  a  team  of  outside  experts 
led  by  Mr.  Fred  S.  Hoffman.  This  is  a  report  on  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  team  of  out¬ 
side  experts.  The  work  was  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 
at  the  request  of  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  to  assist  the  in¬ 
teragency  team. 

This  report  and  its  conclusions  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  or  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses. 
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Reagan's  goal  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  nuclear  attack.  The 
specific  recommendation  is  to  consider  deployment  of  an 
intermediate  system  that  can  provide  limited  defense 
capabilities  while  working  toward  a  full  system.  This  initia 
step  would  serve  as  a  defensive  umbrella  to  build  a  full 
system.  The  intermediate  system  would  later  be  incorporated 
into  the  full  defense  system  as  technologies  were  developed. 
This  concept  is  referred  to  as  a  transition  period  in  several 
other  articles  written  during  this  period. 

The  Hoffman  report  is  cited  by  proponents  of  a  US  BMD  in 
current  literature  because  its  conclusions  support  that  work 
started  on  a  BMD  will  benefit  the  US.  The  report  follows  on 
the  next  page. 


ARTICLE  ONE  -  "BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSES  AND  U.5.  NATIONAL 

SECURITY  SUMMARY  REPORT" 

This  report,  dated  October  1983,  is  a  summary  at  work 
«  ompl  i  shed  hy  i  study  team  -for  the  Future  Security  Stratpqy 
'It  inly  IIm'  ISSS  w.i'.  or  i|rim  /l‘(i  t  i  >  .»•  .■.***  .s  I  ho  rule  id 

vo  systems  in  future  security  strategy.  Hit*  (It  t  i<  e  id 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  requested  the 
report.  The  director  of  the  study  was  Mr.  Fred  S.  Hoffman  who 
is  the  director  of  the  “think:  tank*'  named  Pan  Heuristics.  The 
remaining  11  members  of  the  team  are  listed  in  the  report. 

A1  so  notable  is  the  participation  of  a  distinguished  Senior 
F’olicy  Review  Group,  also  listed  in  the  report  <16:iii-iv). 

The  Study  Team  stated  several  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  Some  of  them  are  applicable  for  this 
anthology  on  the  rationale  for  a  BMD  for  the  US.  First,  a  key 
point  for  a  BMD  is  the  potential  for  the  US  and  USSR  to  move 
away  from  the  strategy  of  massive  destruction  and  toward  a 
safer  strategy  for  the  world.  The  strategy  for  reliance  on 
defensive  systems  leads  to  a  morally  acceptable  strategy  or 
position  for  maintaining  US  defenses.  Another  reason  for 
pursuing  a  BMD  is  to  cease  the  downward  spiral  of  confidence 
by  US  allies  that  the  US  will  guarantee  deterrence.  The  shift 
of  military  power  in  the  last  decades  in  favor  of  the  Soviets 
may  result  in  the  Soviets  risking  military  action  in  Europe. 

A  US  BMD  will  help  restore  the  deterrent  strength  if  the 
Soviets  are  uncertain  of  US  retaliatory  capability.  Third,  a 
BMD  system  may  be  a  rational  approach  to  counter  additional 
Soviet  deployments  of  nuclear  weapons.  For  example,  if  the  US 
attempts  to  counter  the  Soviet’s  military  buildup  with 
additional  offensive  forces,  the  Soviets  have  demonstrated  in 
the  past  that  they  will  continue  to  build  massive  forces. 
Deploying  a  BMD  is  an  alternative  that  may  create  uncertainty 
of  a  successful  Soviet  attack:  and  restore  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  nations.  A  fourth  reason  for  developing  and  being 
ready  to  deploy  a  BMD  is  as  a  hedge  against  the  threat  of  a 
widespread  deployment  of  the  Soviet’s  ABM  system.  The 
offensive  nuclear  thr eat  posed  by  the  Soviets  is  emphasized  in 
this  article,  and  normally  any  article  providing  rationale  for 
a  US  BMD,  but  this  report  includes  an  increasing  threat  by  the 
Soviets  to  deploy  a  widespread  ABM  defense.  The  repercussion 
of  such  a  Soviet  action  without  a  timely  US  response  will 
threaten  the  success  of  US  retaliatory  forces.  Thus,  the 
security  of  the  US  and  its  allies  will  be  jeopardized.  The 
final  argument  gleaned  from  the  report  is  that  a  BMD  may 
increase  the  probability  of  negotiating  significant  arms 
control  agreements  with  the  Soviets. 

The  report  states  or  defends  a  recommendation  to  take 
intermediate  actions  on  the  road  to  fulfilling  President 
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Many  of  the  articles  recount  rationale  for  a  US  BMD  from 
previous  years,  but  the  articles  for  this  period  are 
distinctive  because  the  authors  emphasize  the  move  from  mutual 
destruction  to  deterrence  through  self-protection.  This 
anthology  includes  articles  from  1983  through  September  1984, 
but  the  debate  still  rages  on  with  constant  scrutiny  and 
criticisms  by  opponents  and  rebuttals  by  proponents. 


Chapter  Four 


SELECTED  ARTICLES:  1983-1984 


INTRODUCTION 

The  most  recent  period  of  articles  on  the  rationale  tor  a 
US  BMD  starts  in  1983.  President  Reagan’s  "Star  Wars"  speech 
on  March  23,  1983,  launched  a  new  phase  in  BMD  history.  His 
support  tor  researching  and  developing  the  capability  to 
detend  the  US  from  an  enemy  nuclear  attack  initiated  a  new 
wave  ot  arguments  tor  and  against  a  US  BMD  system  (12:25; 
13:145). 


President  Reagan's  suggestion  to  move  away  trom  a 
retaliatory  strategy  to  a  strategy  ot  protection  by  basing  a 
BMD  in  space  are  not  new.  At  least  as  early  as  President 
Kennedy’s  Administration,  there  has  been  distavor  with  assured 
destruction  as  our  national  military  strategy  against  the 
Chinese  and  Soviet  nuclear  threat  (2:120).  In  addition,  the 
concept  of  using  di rected-energy  weapons  in  space  for  a  BMD 
was  often  recommended  prior  to  Reagan’s  announcement  (see 
Chapter  Three,  Selected  Article  Three).  But  since  the  late 
1960s,  technology  to  implement  a  space-based  defense  has  grown 
to  make  it  more  feasible  to  deploy  a  comprehensive  defense 
(13:38-39).  President  Reagan  tried  to  seize  the  opportunity 
and  has  taken  the  concept  from  paper  and  initiated  the 
challenge  to  try  to  accomplish  the  monumentual  task.  His 
actions  have  ignited  a  barrage  of  articles  by  critics  and 
supporters. 

Three  important  developments  in  US  domestic  and 
international  affairs  should  be  recognized  before  analyzing 
the  articles  in  this  period.  The  first  is  Reagan’s  stated 
promise  and  commitment  to  reestablish  the  US  military 
capability  from  the  1970s.  He  has  backed  that  up  with 
increased  military  spending  for  improving  and  obtaining 
offensive  and  defensive  weapon  systems  (22:67,193).  Second, 
the  US  and  Soviets  have  failed  to  negotiate  an  arms  control 
agreement  for  offensive  nuclear  weapons.  Finally,  the  US  and 
its  allies  have  become  more  dependent  on  each  other  for  their 
national  security  than  in  the  past  (20:15).  Each  factor  has 
influenced  articles  on  BMD  in  this  time  period. 
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8.  As  currently  assessed,  some  boost-phase  intercept  systems  and  other  space-ba.ed  com¬ 
ponents  pose  serious  policy  problems,  because  of  engagement  time  constraints.  Space-based 
components  may  also  be  highly  vulnerable  to  Soviet  boost-phase  intercept  systems,  or  anti¬ 
satellite  (ASAT)  systems.  It  will  be  imperative  to  design  systems  which  are  not  themselves 
subject  to  rapid  attack.  Alternative  approaches  need  to  be  developed  in  the  R&D  program 
that  permit  safe  arrangements  for  the  operation  of  the  defensive  system. 


Soviet  Policies,  Initiative,  and  Responses 

9.  The  common  assumption  that  the  decision  to  initiate  widespread  deployment  of  ballistic 
missile  defense  systems  rests  with  the  United  States  alone  is  completely  unjustified.  Soviet 
history,  doctrine,  and  programs  all  indicate  that  the  Soviets  are  likely  (and  better  prepared 
than  we)  to  initiate  a  widespread  antiballistic  missile  (ABM)  deployment  whenever  they  deem 
it  to  their  advantage. 

10.  The  long-term  course  of  Soviet  military  policy  plans  and  programs  is  uncertain  in 
detail,  but  unless  there  is  a  major  change  in  their  political  goals,  the  Soviets  are  highly  likely 
to  continue  to  aim  at  being  able  to  defeat  any  combination  of  external  enemies. 

•  The  Soviets  will  almost  certainly  continue  to  maintain  and  upgrade  their  large  air 
defenses  and  to  conduct  programs  for  R&D  and  modernization  of  their  ballistic  missile 
defenses.  These  activities  will  increasingly  create  uncertainty  about  the  ability  of  U.S. 
missile  forces  to  penetrate  without  countermeasures,  and  about  the  possibility  of  a 
sudden  (open)  or  gradual  (clandestine)  Soviet  breakout  from  the  ABM  Treaty  con¬ 
straints.  The  importance  of  such  uncertainty  is  intensified  because  of  the  substantial 
Soviet  investments  in  air  defense  and  passive  defenses  of  elements  of  the  Soviet  military 
and  government.  Even  without  violating  ABM  Treaty  constraints,  the  Soviets  will 
probably  deploy  a  substantial  ATM  defense,  exacerbating  our  problems  in  theaters 
of  operations  and  making  them  more  difficult  to  correct. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Soviets  believe  that  a  Western  deployment  of  defenses  will 
substantially  improve  the  West’s  capability  to  resist  attack  or  coercion,  they  will  try 
to  prevent  a  Western  deployment  through  political  means  or  arms  negotiations. 

•  If  the  United  States  deploys  defensive  systems,  the  Soviets  will  probably  seek  to  main¬ 
tain  their  offensive  threat  through  a  set  of  measures  that  will  depend  on  their  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  defenses  and  their  own  technological  options.  Depending  on  the  defense 
effectiveness  and  leverage,  such  a  response  may  not  fully  restore  Soviet  offensive 
capabilities. 

•  If,  over  time,  the  Soviets  become  convinced  that  the  West  has  the  resolve  and  ability 
to  block  Soviet  achievement  of  their  long-term  goals  of  destabilization  and  domina¬ 
tion  of  other  states,  they  may  move  from  their  present  political/military  policies  to 
become  more  willing  to  agree  to  reducing  the  nuclear  threat,  through  a  combination 
of  mutual  restrictions  on  offensive  forces  and  deployment  of  defensive  systems. 
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B.  SUPPORTING  RATIONALE 


President  Reagan’s  directive  to  asstss  the  role  of  defensive  systems  has  required  the  l-'SSS 
to  consider  the  relation  of  these  sysims  to  our  strategic  objectives  and  to  Soviet  programs 
and  policy.  The  role  of  intermediate  defensive  systems  has  been  a  major  focus  of  our  study. 

1 .  The  Need  for  Defensive  S}' terns  in  our  Security  Strategy 

There  is  a  broad  consensus  tha  reliance  on  nuclear  retaliatory  threats  raises  serious 
political  and  moral  problems,  particiiarly  in  contingencies  where  the  enemy  use  of  force  has 
been  constrained.  Technologies  for  eefensive  systems  and  those  for  extremely  precise  and 
discriminating  attacks  on  stratem:  targets  have  been  advancing  very  rapidly.  (Many 
technologies  are  common  to  both  reactions.)  Together  they  offer  substantial  promise  of  a 
basis  for  protecting  our  national  seevrry  interests,  and  those  of  our  allies,  that  is  more  humane 
and  more  prudent  than  sole  reliance  an  threats  of  nuclear  response.  The  case  for  increasing 
the  emphasis  on  defensive  programs  n  our  national  security  strategy  rests  on  several  grounds, 
in  addition  to  the  broad,  long-term  adjectives  mentioned  by  the  President  in  his  March  23 
speech: 


•  The  massive  increase  in  So^et  power  at  all  levels  of  conflict  is  eroding  confidence 
in  the  threat  of  U.S.  nuclei.-  response  to  Soviet  attacks  against  our  allies.  A  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  erosion  coma  ultimately  undermine  our  traditional  alliance  structure. 

•  If  the  Soviet  Union  persists  a  the  buildup  of  nuclear  offensive  forces,  for  the  next 
decade  and  beyond  the  LT./.rd  States  may  not  wish  to  restore,  by  offensive  means 
alone,  a  military  balance  ccrsistent  with  our  strategic  needs.  Soviet  willingness  and 
ability  to  match  or  overma::.:  increases  in  U.S.  nuclear  forces  suggest  that  while  ad¬ 
ditions  to  our  forces  are  needed  to  maintain  the  continued  viability  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent,  such  additions  aic  :e  may  not  preserve  confidence  in  our  alliance  guarantees. 

•  The  public  in  the  United  S;:  es  and  other  Western  countries  is  increasingly  anxious 
about  the  danger  of  nuclear  ear  and  the  prospects  for  a  supposedly  unending  nuclear 
arms  race.  Those  express-;  this  anxiety,  however,  frequently  ignore  the  fact  that 
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the  U.S.  nuclear  stockpile  has  been  declining,  both  in  numbers  and  in  megatons, 
while  Soviet  forces  have  increased  massively  in  both.  A  U.S.  counter  to  the  Soviet 
buildup  that  emphasized  increases  in  U.S.  nuclear  stockpiles  would  exacerbate  public 
anxieties. 

•  Anns  agreements,  despite  widespread  Western  hopes  for  them,  have  to  date  failed 
to  prevent  growing  instability  in  the  balance — and  the  deterioration — in  the  Western 
position  relative  to  the  East.  Offensive  force  limitation  agreements,  originally 
associated  in  the  U.S.  arms  control  strategy  with  the  ABM  Treaty,  have  failed  to 
restrain  the  Soviet  offensive  buildup;  dr  facto  reductions  in  the  explosive  yield  and 
size  of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  stocks  have  not  prevented  vast  increases  in  the  size  and 
destructiveness  of  the  Soviet  stockpile. 

•  Rapidly  advancing  technologies  offer  new  opportunities  for  active  defense  deploy¬ 
ment  against  ballistic  missile  attack  that  did  not  exist  when,  over  a  decade  ago,  the 
United  States  abandoned  plans  for  defense  deployments  against  nuclear  attack. 
Technologies  for  sensing  and  discrimination  of  targets,  directing  the  means  of  inter¬ 
cept,  and  destroying  targets  have  created  the  possibility  of  a  system  of  layered  defenses 
that  would  pose  successive,  independent  barriers  to  penetrating  missiles.  There  has 
been  improvement  in  some  (not  all)  aspects  of  defense  vulnerability.  Given  successful 
outcomes  to  development  programs  and  robustness  in  the  face  of  Soviet 
countermeasures,  such  defenses  would  permit  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  even 
a  very  large  attacking  ballistic  missile  force  to  reach  target.  Such  defenses  might  aiso 
offer  high  leverage  in  competing  with  offensive  responses. 

2.  Ballistic  Missile  Defenses  in  the  Soviet  Union 

The  Soviets  maintain  a  high  level  of  activity  in  programs  relevant  to  defenses  against 
nuclear  attack  including: 

•  Active  programs  for  modernizing  deployed  air  and  ballistic  missile  defense  systems 
which  together  give  them  the  basis  for  a  very  rapid  deployment  of  widespread  ballistic 
missile  defenses,  if  they  decide  to  ignore  ABM  Treaty  obligations  completely  and 
openly. 

•  Large  and  diverse  R&D  programs  in  areas  of  technology  for  advanced  ballistic  missile 
and  air  defense  systems. 

•  A  space  launch  capacity  significantly  greater  than  our  own,  if  not  as  sophisticated. 

A  substantial  Soviet  lead  in  deployed  defensive  systems,  superimposed  on  their  growing 
offensive  threat  against  our  nuclear  offensive  forces,  could  destroy  the  stability  of  the  strategic 
i,..  lance. 

The  decision  to  initiate  widespread  deployment  oj  ballistic  missile  defenses  does  not  rest 
with  the  United  States  alone.  The  common  assumption  that  it  does  is  completely  unjustified. 
The  Soviets  give  every  appearance  of  preparing  for  such  a  deployment  whenever  they  believe 


they  will  derive  significant  strategic  advantage  from  doing  so.  Their  activities  include  some 
that  are  questionable  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  Unless  the  public  is  aware  and  kept  aware  of 
Soviet  activities  in  this  area,  the  United  States  will  probably  be  blamed  for  initiating  “another 
round  in  the  arms  race.”  The  state  of  U.S.  preparedness  to  deploy  capable  defenses  will 
be  an  important  element  in  the  Soviets’  assessment  of  their  own  options.  Active  U.S.  R&D 
programs  on  advanced  defensive  systems  can  assist  in  deterring  a  Soviet  deployment  design¬ 
ed  to  exploit  an  asymmetry  in  their  favor. 

3.  Alternative  Paths  to  the  President’s  Objective 

The  path  to  the  President’s  ultimate  objective  may  be  designed  to  go  directly  toward 
the  ultimate  objective  of  a  full,  multilayered  system  that  offers  nearly  leakproof  defenses 
against  very  large  offensive  forces.  Under  some  conditions  such  a  path  might  be  an  optimal 
use  of  limited  R&D  resources,  concentrating  first  on  those  technologies  that  present  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  require  the  greatest  lead  times. 

Alternatively,  R&D  programs  might  be  designed  to  provide  earlier  options  for  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  intermediate  systems,  based  on  technologies  that  can  contribute  to  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
jective,  as  such  systems  become  technically  feasible  and  offer  useful  capabilities.  Such  a  path 
toward  the  President’s  ultimate  goal  might  generate  earlier  funding  demands  to  support  deploy¬ 
ment  of  intermediate  systems  and  would  require  early  treatment  of  some  of  the  policy  issues. 
Also,  at  least  one  variant  considered  in  our  report,  an  ATM  deployment  for  theaters  of  opera¬ 
tions,  could  be  undertaken  without  modification  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  principal  benefits  of  an  R&D  path  providing  options  for  earlier,  partial  deployments 

are: 

•  Possibilities  for  an  early  contribution  to  improving  the  deteriorating  military  balance. 

•  Its  explicit  provision  of  a  hedge  against  the  risks  inherent  in  a  program  where  each 
of  a  large  number  of  demanding  technological  goals  must  be  met  in  order  to  realize 
any  useful  result  at  all. 

•  The  likelihood  that  early  deployments  of  parts  of  the  ultimate  system  may  also  prove 
to  be  the  most  effective  path  to  achieving  such  a  system;  early  operational  experience 
with  some  system  elements  can  contribute  useful  feedback  to  the  development  process. 

4.  Intermediate  Defensive  Systems,  Soviet  Strategy,  and  Deterrence 

Fundamentally,  the  choice  between  the  two  paths  depends  on  the  utility  of  intermediate 
systems  in  meeting  our  national  security  objectives.  In  the  discussion  of  ballistic  missile  defenses 
that  preceded  the  U.S.  proposal  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  opponents  of  such  defenses  argued  that 
the  utility  of  widespread  defense  deployments  should  be  judged  in  terms  of  their  ability  to 
protect  population  from  large  attacks  aimed  primarily  at  urban-industrial  areas.  Because  of 
the  destructiveness  of  nuclear  weapons,  nearly  leakprook  defenses  are  required  to  provide 
a  hi  eh  level  of  protection  for  population  against  such  attacks.  Moreover,  opponents  at  that 
time  also  divided  our  strategic  objectives  into  two  categories;  deterrence  of  war  and  limiting 
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damage  if  deterrence  failed.  They  relegated  defenses  exclusively  tc  the  second  objective  and 
ignored  the  essential  complementarity  between  the  two  objectives.  Consequently,  they  assigned 
defenses  no  role  in  deterrence. 

We  have  reexamined  this  issue,  and  we  conclude  that  defenses  of  intermediate  levels 
of  capability  can  make  critically  important  contributions  to  our  national  security  objectives. 
In  particular,  they  can  reinforce  or  help  maintain  deterrence  by  denying  the  Soviets  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  ability  to  achieve  the  strategic  objectives  of  their  contemplated  attacks  as 
they  assess  a  decision  to  go  to  war.  By  strengthening  deterrence  at  various  levels  of  conflict, 
defenses  can  also  contribute  valuable  reassurance  to  our  allies. 

Deterrence  rests  on  the  Soviets’  assessment  of  their  political/military  alternatives.  This, 
in  turn,  depends  on  their  objectives  and  style  in  planning  for  and  using  military  force.  It 
also  depends  on  their  estimates  of  the  effectiveness  of  weapons  and  forces  on  both  sides. 
Soviet  assessments  on  these  matters  may  differ  sharply  from  our  own.  Specifically,  the  past 
behavior  of  the  Soviets  suggests  they  credit  defensive  systems  with  greater  capability  than 
we  do.  If  true,  this  will  increase  the  contribution  of  defensive  systems  to  deterrence. 

Because  of  the  long  lead  times,  assessment  of  the  strategic  role  of  defenses  also  requires 
very  long-term  projections  about  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  state.  While  such  projections  can¬ 
not  be  made  with  confidence,  there  is  no  current  basis  for  projecting  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  external  relations.  We  consider  below  the  possibility  that  ap¬ 
propriate  management  by  the  West  of  its  long-term  relations  with  the  Soviets  might  induce 
a  fundamental  change.  Desirable  as  this  goal  is,  the  most  probable  projection  for  the 
foreseeable  future  is  that  they  will  continue  to  set  a  high  priority  on  their  ability  to  control, 
subvert,  or  coerce  other  states  as  the  basis  for  their  foreign  relations.  In  this  case,  military 
power  will  continue  to  play  a  major  role  for  the  Soviets,  and  many  present  elements  of  style 
in  the  application  of  that  power  can  be  expected  to  persist: 

•  Domination  of  the  Eurasian  periphery  is  a  primary  strategic  objective.  The  Soviets’ 
preferred  mode  in  exploiting  their  military  power  is  to  apply  it  to  deter,  influence, 
coerce — in  short,  to  control — other  states,  if  possible  without  combat.  But  the  ability 
to  so  apply  this  power  depends  on  strength  in  actual  combat. 


•  The  Soviet  objective  in  combat  is  victory,  defined  as  survival  of  the  Soviet  state  and 
military  power  (with  as  little  damage  as  possible)  and  the.imposition  of  the  Soviet 
will  on  opponents.  Soviet  doctrine  and  practice  contemplate  limited  war,  viewed  in 
terms  of  Soviet  ability  to  impose  limitations  on  opponents  for  Soviet  strategic 
advantage. 

•  Soviet  plans  unite  the  roles  of  various  elements  of  military  forces  in  a  coherent  strategic 
architecture,  embracing  offense,  defense,  and  combined  arms  in  various  theaters  of 
operations.  Destruction  of  an  enemy  is  subordinate  to  the  achievement  of  the  goal 
of  victory.  The  Soviets’  concept  for  use  of  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  capability 
is,  consequently,  to  deter  attacks  by  U.S.  iutei continental  foices,  to  separate  the  l  hiited 
States  from  its  allies  in  the  Eurasian  periphery,  and  to  limit  damage  in  the  event  that 
U.S.  offensive  forces  arc  used  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
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•  Uncertainty  is  a  dominant  factor  in  all  combat,  creating  an  unlimited  demand  for 
superiority  in  forces.  Soviet  planners  seek  ways  to  control  uncertainty  but,  faced  with 
uncertainty  over  which  they  cannot  exercise  a  high  degree  of  control,  Soviet  miliiai  v 
action  may  be  deterred.  Uncertainties  are  particulai  ly  important  in  technically  com 
plex  interactions  between  offense  and  defense. 

Such  a  view  of  military  force  and  its  political  applications  may  appear  inconsistent  with 
Soviet  threats  of  inevitable  apocalyptic  destruction  in  the  event  of  war  at  any  level — but  such 
threats  are  intended  to  play  on  the  fears  of  the  Western  public.  While  very  great  destruction 
might  in  fact  result  from  Soviet  attacks,  the  discussion  above  suggests  that  the  Soviets  give 
priority  to  military  targets.  In  the  absence  of  defenses,  their  massive  offensive  forces  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  attack  large  numbers  of  targets,  including  urban-industrial  targets 
as  well  as  high-priority  military  targets. 

Whether  they  would  conduct  such  attacks  from  the  outset  or  withhold  attacks  against 
urban-industrial  targets  to  deter  U.S.  retaliation  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  any  case, 
intermediate  levels  of  defense  capability  might  deny  them  the  ability  to  destroy  with  high 
confidence  all  of  their  high-priority  targets  and  force  them  to  concentrate  their  attack  on 
such  targets,  diverting  weapons  that  might  otherwise  be  directed  against  cities.  Moreover, 
if  defenses  can  deny  the  Soviets  confidence  in  achievement  of  their  military  attack  objec¬ 
tives,  this  will  strengthen  deterrence  of  such  attacks.  Thus,  to  the  extent  that  such  attacks 
are  necessary  to  overall  Soviet  plans,  defenses  can  help  deter  lower  levels  of  conflict. 

5.  The  Military  Utility  of  Intermediate  Defensive  Systems 

Defensive  systems  affect  attack  planning  in  a  variety  of  ways,  depending  on  the 
characteristics  and  effectiveness  of  the  defenses,  the  objectives  of  the  attack,  and  the  responses 
of  the  defense  and  offense  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  oilier  side. 

Any  defense  system  can  be  overcome  by  an  attack  large  enough  to  exhaust  the  intercept 
capability  of  the  defense.  The  size  of  attack  against  which  the  defense  is  designed  is  therefore 
one  major  characteristic  of  a  defensive  system.  The  cost  of  expanding  the  defense  to  deal 
with  a  given  increase  in  the  size  and  cost  of  the  offense  is  a  measure  of  the  leverage  of  the 
defense.  Another  characteristic  is  its  effectiveness — its  probability  of  destroying  an  offen¬ 
sive  missile. 

If  the  defense  has  sufficiently  high  capacity,  effectiveness,  and  leverage,  it  can  of  course 
essentially  preclude  attacks.  Such  defenses  may  result  from  the  R&D  programs  pursuant  to 
the  President’s  goal,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  results  will  be  more  modest.  Even  a  modest 
level  of  effectiveness — for  example,  a  kill  probability  of  0.5  for  each  layer  of  a  four-layer 
defense— yields  an  overall  “leakage”  rate  of  only  about  6  percent  for  an  attack  size  that 
docs  not  exceed  the  total  intercept  capacity  of  the  various  layers.  Such  a  leakage  rate  is,  of 
course,  sufficient  to  create  catastrophic  damage  in  an  attack  of,  say,  5,000  reentry  vehicles 
(RVs)  aimed  at  cities.  It  would  mean  300  RVs  arriving  at  targets— sufficient  to  destroy  a 
very  large  part  of  our  urban  structure  and  population  even  if  distributed  in  a  nonoptimal 
fashion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  offense. 

Against  an  extensive  military  target  system,  however,  with  an  attack  objective  of  destroy¬ 
ing  large  fractions  of  specific  target  sets  (such  as  critical  C^I  facilities)  with  high  confidence, 
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such  a  leakage  rate  would  be  totally  inadequate  for  the  offense.  The  more  specific  the  attack 
objectives  and  the  higher  the  confidence  required  by  the  offense,  the  greater  the  leverage 
exacted  by  the  defense.  For  example,  in  the  previous  four-layer  case,  if  the  defense  required 
a  high-confidence  penetration  against  a  specific  target,  it  would  need  to  fire  at  least  30  RVs 
to  a  single  target  since  the  defense  firing  doctrine  is  unknown  to  the  attacker.  As  these  are 
expected-value  calculations,  an  attacker  would  have  to  double  or  triple  the  above  values  to 
attain  high  confidence  in  killing  a  specific  target.  Clearly  an  attacking  force  of  5,000  RVs 
that  could  destroy  a  very  large  military  target  system  in  the  absence  of  defenses  would  be 
totally  inadequate  to  achieve  high  confidence  of  destruction  of  a  large  fraction  of  a  defend¬ 
ed  target  set  amounting  to  hundreds  of  targets.  Yet,  this  is  precisely  what  is  required  to  achieve 
the  strategic  objectives  of  a  large-scale  nuclear  attack. 

The  situation  is  even  more  dramatic  in  the  case  of  limited  attacks  on  restricted  target 
systems,  intended  to  achieve  a  decisive  strategic  advantage  while  continuing  to  deter  further 
escalation  of  the  level  of  nuclear  attack.  Such  attacks  would  be  precluded  entirely  by  defenses 
of  the  sort  discussed,  would  deny  the  attacker’s  confidence  in  the  outcome,  or  would  require 
a  level  of  force  inconsistent  with  limiting  the  level  of  violence,  while  depleting  the  attacker’s 
inventory  available  for  other  tasks. 

Offense  and  defense  have  a  rich  menu  of  responses  from  which  they  can  choose.  These 
include  fractionation  of  payload  to  increase  the  number  of  warheads  for  a  given  missile  force, 
the  use  of  decoys,  and  the  use  of  preferential  offense  or  defense  tactics.  The  outcome  of 
the  contest  is  likely  to  be  uncertain  to  both  sides  so  long  as  the  defense  keeps  pace  with  addi¬ 
tions  to  offensive  force  size  by  expanding  its  intercept  capacity  and  upgrading  its  critical 
subsystems.  Uncertainty  about  the  offense-defense  engagement  itself  contributes  to  deter¬ 
rence  of  attack  by  denying  confidence  in  the  attack  outcome. 

We  have  considered  the  effect  of  introducing  defenses  in  hypothetical  representative 
military  situations,  taking  account  of  what  we  know  of  Soviet  objectives  and  operational 
style  in  combat.  In  their  doctrine,  the  Soviets  stress  operations  designed  to  bring  large-scale 
conflict  to  a  quick  and  decisive  end,  at  as  low  a  level  of  violence  as  is  consistent  with  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Soviet  strategic  aims.  To  achieve  this  objective  in  a  conflict  involving  NATO,  a  major 
aspect  of  their  operations  is  intense  initial  attacks  on  critical  NATO  military  targets  in  the 
rear,  particularly  those  relevant  to  NATO’s  theater  nuclear  capabilities  and  air  power.  Such 
attacks  (including  those  in  the  nonnuclear  phase  of  combat)  are  intended  to  contribute  to 
Soviet  goals  at  that  level,  to  reduce  NATO’s  ability  and  resolve  to  initiate  nuclear  attacks 
if  the  nonnuclear  defense  fails  to  hold,  and  to  assist  in  nuclear  preemption  of  a  NATO  nuclear 
attack.  High  confidence  in  degrading  NATO  air  power  is  also  essential  to  support  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  Soviet  operational  maneuver  groups  designed  to  disrupt  NATO  rear  areas. 

The  Soviets  plan  to  use  a  wide  variety  of  means  to  accomplish  this  task.  Tactical  ballistic 
missiles  (TBMs)  are  taking  an  increasing  role  in  this  mission  during  the  initial  stages  of  either 
nuclear  or  nonnuclear  combat  as  their  accuracy  increases  and  the  sophistication  of  high- 
explosive  warheads  increases.  Inability  to  destroy  critical  target  systems  would  cast  doubt 
the  feasibility  of  the  entire  Soviet  attack  plan,  and  so  contribute  to  deterrence  of  theater 
combat,  nuclear  or  nonnuclear. 

In  the  event  of  imminent  or  actual  large-scale  conflict  in  Ihirope.  another  high  priority 
Soviet  task  would  be  to  prevent  quick  reinforcement  and  resupply  from  tile  United  States. 


Early  and  obvious  success  in  this  respect,  by  demonstrating  the  hopelessness  of  resistance, 
might  abort  European  resistance  altogether  or  end  a  conflict  in  its  very  early  stages.  In  the 
absence  of  defenses,  the  Soviets  might  attempt  this  task  by  nonnuclear  tactical  ballistic  missile 
attacks  on  reception  facilities  in  Europe.  The  Soviets  could  also  accomplish  this  task  with 
higher  confidence  by  means  of  quite  limited  nuclear  attacks  on  such  facilities  in  Europe  and 
on  a  restricted  set  of  force  projection  targets  in  CONUS. 

While  the  risk  of  provoking  large-scale  U.S.  response  to  nuclear  attacks  on  CONUS 
might  be  unacceptable  to  the  Soviets,  they  might  also  feel  that — given  the  stakes,  the  risks 
of  escalation  if  conflict  in  Europe  is  prolonged,  and  the  strength  of  their  deterrent  to  U.S. 
initiation  of  a  large-scale  nuclear  exchange — the  relative  risks  might  be  acceptable  if  the  attack 
size  were  small  enough  and  their  confidence  of  success  sufficiently  high.  Without  defenses, 
very  small  numbers  of  ballistic  missiles  could  in  fact  achieve  high  confidence  in  such  an  attack. 
However,  an  intermediate  ballistic  missile  defense  deployment  of  moderate  capabilities  could 
force  the  Soviets  to  increase  their  attack  size  radically.  This  would  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
Soviets’  confidence  that  they  could  achieve  their  attack  objectives  while  controlling  the  risks 
of  a  large-scale  nuclear  exchange.  The  role  of  intermediate  defenses  in  large-scale  nuclear 
attacks  has  already  been  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  this  section. 

Soviet  response  to  prospective  or  actual  defense  deployments  by  the  United  States  also 
will  have  longer-run  aspects.  The  Soviets'  initial  reaction  will  be  to  assess  the  nature,  effects, 
and  likelihood  of  a  U.S.  defense  deployment.  Barring  fundamental  changes  in  their  concep¬ 
tion  of  their  relations  to  other  states  and  their  security  needs,  they  will  seek  to  prevent  such 
a  deployment  through  manipulation  of  public  opinion  or  negotiations  over  arms  agreements. 
(We  consider  the  possibility  of  a  fundamental  change  in  Soviet  political/military  objectives 
in  the  discussion  of  arms  agreements  below.) 

If  the  Soviets  fail  to  prevent  the  deployment  of  defenses,  they  will  assess  their  alter¬ 
native  responses  in  the  light  of  the  strategic  architecture  discussed  above,  the  effectiveness 
and  leverage  of  the  U.S.  ballistic  missile  defenses,  and  other  relevant  U.S.  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  capabilities  (e.g.,  air  defense).  If  the  new  defensive  technologies  offer  sufficient  leverage 
against  the  offense  and  they  cannot  prevent  the  West  from  deploying  defensive  systems,  the 
Soviets  may  accept  a  reduction  in  their  long-range  offensive  threat  against  the  West,  which 
might  be  reflected  in  arms  agreements.  In  this  case,  they  would  probably  seek  to  compensate 
by  increasing  their  relative  strength  in  other  areas  of  military  capability.  Their  current  pro¬ 
gram  emphases  suggest  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  respond  with  a  continuing  buildup 
in  their  long-range  offensive  forces.  However,  such  a  buildup  would  not  necessarily  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  their  current  level  of  confidence  in  the  achievement  of  the  strategic  ob¬ 
jectives  of  those  forces. 

6.  Managing  the  Long-Term  Competition  with  the  Soviet  Union 


Current  Soviet  policy  on  arms  agreements  is  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union’s  attempt 
to  derive  unilateral  advantage  from  arms  neg  Jtiations  and  agreements,  by  accepting  only 
arrangements  that  permit  continued  Soviet  increases  in  military'  strength  while  using  the  negotia¬ 
tion  process  to  inhibit  Western  increases  in  military  strength.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Soviet 
emphasis  on  competitive  advantage  over  mutual  benefit  will  change  in  the  near  future,  unless 
a  fundamental  change  occurs  in  the  Soviet  Union’s  underlying  foreign  policy  objectives.  Such 
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a  change  might  be  induced  in  the  long  run  by  a  conviction  among  Soviet  leaders  that  the 
West  was  able  and  resolved  to  block  the  Soviet  Union's  attempts  to  extend  its  power  and 
influence  by  reliance  on  military  strength.  If  such  a  change  occurred,  the  possibilities  for 
reaching  much  more  substantial  arms  agreements  might  increase.  In  that  event,  it  might  also 
be  possible  to  reach  agreements  restricting  offensive  forces  so  as  to  permit  defensive  systems 
to  diminish  the  nuclear  threat.  Soviet  belief  in  the  seriousness  of  U.S.  resolve  to  deploy  such 
defenses  might  itself  contribute  to  such  a  change. 

7.  Defenses  and  Stability 

Deployment  of  defensive  systems  can  increase  stability,  but  to  attain  this  we  must  design 
our  offensive  and  defensive  forces  properly — and,  especially,  we  must  not  allow  them  to  be 
vulnerable.  In  combination  with  other  measures,  defenses  can  contribute  to  reducing  the 
prelaunch  vulnerability  of  our  offensive  forces.  To  increase  stability,  defenses  must  themselves 
avoid  high  vulnerability,  must  be  robust  in  the  face  of  enemy  technical  or  tactical 
countermeasures,  and  must  compete  favorably  in  cost  terms  with  expansion  of  the  Soviet 
offensive  force.  A  defense  that  was  highly  effective  for  an  attack  below  some  threshold  but 
lost  effectiveness  very  rapidly  for  larger  attacks  might  decrease  stability  if  superimposed  on 
vulnerable  offensive  systems.  Boost-phase  and  midcourse  layers  may  present  problems  of 
both  vulnerability  and  high  sensitivity  to  attack  size.  Nevertheless,  if  this  vulnerability  can 
be  limited  through  technical  and  tactical  measures,  these  layers  may  constitute  very  useful 
dements  of  properly  designed  multilayered  systems  where  their  sensitivity  is  compensated 
by  the  capabilities  of  other  system  components. 

8.  A  Perspective  on  Costs 

We  do  not  yet  have  a  basis  for  estimating  the  full  cost  of  the  necessary  research  pro¬ 
gram  nor  the  cost  of  systems  development  or  various  possible  defensive  deployment  options. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  costs  and  the  tradeoffs  they  require  would  present  important  issues 
for  defense  policy.  While  not  insignificant,  total  systems  costs  would  be  spread  over  many 
years.  There  is  no  reason  at  present  to  assume  that  the  potential  contributions  of  defensive 
systems  to  our  security  would  not  prove  sufficient  to  warrant  the  costs  of  deploying  the  systems 
when  we  are  in  a  better  situation  to  assess  their  costs  and  benefits. 
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ARTICLE  TWO 


•‘STRATEGIC  DEFENSE;  AVOIDING  ANNIHILATION 


The  article,  "Strategic  Defense:  Avoiding  Annihilation," 
was  written  by  Robert  Foelber  and  published  in  November  1983. 
Mr.  Foelber  is  a  strategic  weapons  analyst  -for  the  Heritage 
Foundation  (9:4). 

Mr.  Foelber's  rationale  for  a  US  BMD  is  woven  thoughout 
his  article.  His  main  theme  is  that  a  US  BMD  strengthens  the 
US  and  USSR  stategy  of  deterring  one  another  from  war  by 
maintaining  the  capability  to  destroy  one  another.  He  . 
believes  there  are  six  reasons  why  the  US  should  deploy  a  BMD. 
First,  the  Soviet  defense  capability  must  be  offset  by  a  US 
stategic  defense.  Mr.  Foelber  cites  the  funding  and  buildup 
of  Soviet  defense  capability  in  three  areas:  air  defense, 
civil  defense,  and  ABM  defenses.  In  addition  to  enhancing  US 
force  and  population  survival,  US  development  of  a  BMD  may 
influence  the  Soviets  to  channel  funds  into  defense  systems, 
thus  improving  offensive  nuclear  arms  control.  Second,  his 
article  states  "...  strategic  defense  would  reduce  the 
inherent  uncertainty  of  deterrence  through  retal iation. "  A 
BMD  may  increase  the  opportunity  to  avoid  nuclear  escalation 
if  the  Soviets  are  unwilling  to  risk  an  attack  against  the  US. 
Third,  US  security  through  deterrence  is  strengthened  because 
deterrence  by  retaliation  is  coupled  with  deterrence  that 
denies  successful  attack  by  the  adversary.  Fourth,  it  is  wise 
to  plan  for  the  possibility  that  deterrence  of  the  Soviets  may 
fail.  A  strategic  defense  plans  for  that  possibility. 

Foelber  states  that  the  USSR  military  doctrine  and  lack  of 
respect  for  life  does  not  preclude  them  from  potentially 
attacking  the  US.  Foelber’s  fifth  reason  for  a  strategic 
defense  is  that  a  BMD  is  morally  correct.  The  best  approach 
to  deter  a  war  is  without  the  threat  to  lives  of  millions  of 
people.  Foelber’s  sixth  reason  for  a  defense  is  also  a  moral 
issue.  He  believes  the  policy  of  leaving  the  citizens  of  the 
US  defenseless  is  not  justified.  He  implies  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  protect  ourselves  from  potential  mass 
destruction.  His  argument  for  a  strategic  defense  does  not 
end  with  these  six  reasons. 

Foelber  addresses  misconceptions  about  a  strategic  defense 
and  argues  for  a  US  defense.  He  argues  against  the  need  for  a 
leak-proof  US  defense  and  against  the  argument  that  the 
Soviets  would  respond  to  a  US  defense  by  deploying  more 
offensive  nuclear  weapons.  He  also  disagrees  with  the  beliefs 
that  a  US  defense  would  make  the  Soviets  attack  civilians  with 
their  missiles,  that  a  US  defense  is  solely  a  space-based 
system,  and  that  the  US  cannot  afford  an  effective  strategic 
defense  system.  Finally,  he  argues  that  a  strategic  defense 
will  not  be  destabilizing  in  the  world  or  increase  the  chances 
of  war.  He  believes  just  the  opposite  is  true.  A  defense 


would  restore  the  strategic  balance  of  power  and  produce 
stability.  As  a  result,  Foelber  concludes  that  funding  and 
developing  plans  for  a  strategic  defense  must  not  be 
postponed . 

Mr.  Foelber’s  article  was  copied  from  the  November  1983 
edition  of  Backgrounder  and  starts  on  the  fallowing  page. 
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STRATEGIC  DEFENSE: 
AVOIDING  ANNIHILATION 


INTRODUCTION 


How  can  the  U.S.  protect  itself  from  nuclear  attack?  Mutual 
deterrence  based  or.  a  superpower  balance  in  offensive  nuclear 
capability  is  one  means,  and  for  years  the  U.S.  has  bet  its  future 
on  this  potentially  unstable  and  disastrous  scheme.  It  depends 
on  the  morally  questionable  practice  of  deliberately  leaving  the 
American  people  unprotected  from  a  Soviet  attack,  and  it  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  investing  heavily  in  defenses 
to  protect  itself  from  U.S.  nuclear  retaliation. 

There  is  another  way  of  protecting  the  U.S. — it  is  called 
strategic  defense.  It  is  more  moral  than  deterrence  based  on 
retaliation  and  more  certain  to  deter  nuclear  war,  for  it  does 
not  use  civilian  lives  as  hostages  in  the  hope  that  this  would 
deter  attack.  Strategic  defense  instead  creates  a  shield  that 
actually  protects  Americans  from  incoming  Soviet  missiles  and 
bombers.  *  For  those  rightly  horrified  by  the  devastation  of 
nuclear  holocaust,  it  offers  a  means  of  preventing  nuclear  attack, 
while  keeping  the  nation  secure. 

After  vears  of  neglecting  it,  Washington  now  is  taking  a 
.card  lock  at  strategic  defense.  It  was  at  the  core  of  President 
Reagan's  March  23,  1983,  speech  endorsing  space  based  ballistic 
missile  defense.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  two  study  teams  of 
prominent  scientists  and  strategists  in  recent  reports  to  the 
White  House.1 


The  Defense  Technologies  Study  Team,  chaired  by  James  C.  Fletcher,  former 
head  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA),  and  the 
Future  Security  Strategy  Study,  headed  by  Fred  S.  Hoffman,  director  of  a 
think  tank  called  Pan  Heuristics.  See  Clarence  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  "Panel 
Urges  Defense  Technology  Advocacy,"  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology, 
October  17,  1933,  PP •  lo-18. 
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The  high  risk  that  a  U.S. -Soviet  conflict  will  escalate  to 
all-out  nuclear  war,  Soviet  paranoia  about  security  matters,  and 
the  massive  continuing  Soviet  buildup  in  nuclear  warfighting 
capability  make  it  extremely  imprudent  for  the  U.S.  to  let  its 
security  rely  solely  on  an  increasingly  lopsided  "balance"  of 
strategic  offensive  capability,  as  is  current  U.S.  policy. 

Strategic  defense  is  imperative-- the  only  solution  to  the  moral 
dilemma  posed  by  nuclear  deterrence,  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
the  U.S.  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  others. 

Critics  of  current  strategic  defense  proposals  use  aging 
arguments  that  were  voiced  in  the  late  1960s  during  the  heated 
debate  over  deployment  of  anti -ballistic  missile  (ABM)  systems 
for  population  defense.  Their  principal  contention  is  that 
successful  defense  against  anything  greater  than  a  small-scale 
nuclear  attack  .is  impossible.  In  the  age  of  nuclear  missiles,  it 
is  argued,  the  advantage  inherently  belongs  to  the  offense.  This 
might  have  sounded  true  15  years  ago;  it  is  very  dubious  today. 

The  Administration's  space  weapons  study  group  of  leading 
technical  experts  (the  Fletcher  Commission)  has  concluded  that 
effective  space  based  ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD)  using  a 
variety  of  technologies,  including  directed  energy  weapons  (DEWs), 
can  be  deployed  at  an  affordable  cost.2  The  technology  for  more 
traditional  ground  based  defense  against  ballistic  missiles  and 
defense  against  low  flying  bombers  and  cruise  missiles  also  has 
advanced  considerably  since  the  days  of  Nike-Hercules ,  Sprint, 
and  Spartan.  With  a  comprehensive  set  of  strategic  defense 
programs,  including  multiple  layers  of  ballistic  missile  defenses, 
air  defenses,  and  civil  defense  measures,  assured  survival  against 
even  a  massive  Soviet  nuclear  attack  now  seems  achievable. 

In  addition  to  technical  criticism,  arms  control  considera¬ 
tions  also  are  used  by  opponents  of  strategic  defense,  who  con¬ 
tend  that  it  is  destabilizing  (that  is,  makes  war  more  likely). 

This  argument,  too,  collapses  under  scrutiny.  Indeed,  the  critics' 
view  that  deterrence  must  be  based  on  population  vulnerability  is 
a  major  reason  for  today's  dangerous  strategic  imbalance  and  the 
lack  of  a  timely  U.S.  response. 

Since  deployment  of  robust  strategic  defenses  will  take  some 
time,  the  U.S.  must  continue  in  the  short  run  to  rely  for  deter¬ 
rence  on  offensive  nuclear  weapons,  which  must  be  made  more 
survivable.  But  strategic  defense  rightfully  concerns  Congress, 
the  Administration,  and  the  American  people,  for  it  offers,  at 
last,  protection  from  nuclear  attack  that  does  not  threaten  the 
lives  of  one  hundred  million  Americans.  It  fulfills  a  government's 
primary  responsibility — to  protect  its  citizens. 


Ibid. 
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WHAT  IS  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE? 


The  goal  of  strategic  defense  is  to  increase  the  prospects 
of  survival  of  the  U.S.  homeland  against  even  large-scale  nucleus 
attack..3  It  involves  limiting  the  possibility  of  damage  to  key 
national  assets:  the  (J.S.  population,  government  institutions, 
residential  and  commercial  property,  industry,  farmland,  transpor¬ 
tation  systems,  and  so  on.  Damage  limitation  can  be  accomplished 
in  two  ways:  (1)  by  destroying  enemy  nuclear  forces  (interconti¬ 
nental  ballistic  missiles,  ICBMs;  submarine  launched  ballistic: 
missiles,  SLBMs;  bombers)  before  they  are  launched;  and  (2)  by 
defending  against  these  weapons  after  they  have  been  launched. 

Having  correctly  rejected  the  option  of  a  preemptive  strate¬ 
gic  nuclear  strike,  the  U.S.  can  limit  damage  to  itself,  using 
offensive  weapons  only,  by  attacking  Soviet  post-first  strike 
forces  (those  remaining  after  a  Soviet  first  strike).  The  U.S. 
capability  to  destroy  Soviet  offensive  nuclear  weapons  is  severe¬ 
ly  limited  today  in  part  because  most  U.S.  ICBMs — the  major 
counterforce  weapons  in  the  U.S.  strategic  arsenal — would  be 
destroyed  in  a  Soviet  first  strike.  Deployment  of  the  Trident  II 
submarine  launched  ballistic  missile  ( SLBM )  and  deployment  of 
U.S.  ICBMs  in  a  survivable  basing  mode  would  enhance  somewhat 
U.S.  capability  to  limit  U.S.  damage  through  destruction  of 
Soviet  reserve  offensive  forces.  Nevertheless,  in  light  of 
America's  second  strike  nuclear  policy,  the  major  burden  of 
damage  limitation  for  the  U.S.  must  rest  with  strategic  defense, 
which  has  four  major  components: 

1)  strategic  and  tactical  warning  of  Soviet  attack;'1 

2)  defense  against  ballistic  missiles,  using  space  based  and 
ground  based  weapons  systems  firing  directed  energy  laser 
and  particle  beams,  nuclear  missiles,  high  velocity  impact 
rockets,  or  other  traditional  defensive  weapons; 

3)  defense  against  enemy  bombers  and  low-flying  cruise  missiles 
using  surface-to-air  missiles  (SAMs)  and  manned  interceptors 
armed  with  both  guns  and  air-to-air  missiles  (AAMs);  and 


There  are  other  good  reasons  for  deploying  strategic  defenses:  to  prctec 
the  U  S.  against  small-scale  nuclear  attacks  from  minor  nuclear  powers, 
such  as  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  to  prevent  accidental  nuclear 
war,  to  defend  U.S.  strategic  forces  against  a  Soviet  first  strike,  or  to 
complicate  Soviet  war  planning.  The  heart  of  the  current  debate  over 
strategic  defense,  however,  is:  can  and  should  the  U.S.  defend  itself 
against  a  large-scale  Soviet  nuclear  attack? 

For  strategic  warning  (warning  of  impending  attack  before  it  is  launched) 
the  U.S.  relies  on  intelligence  about  general  Soviet  military  and  civiii.i 
mobilization  activity  gathered  from  a  variety  of  sources.  For  tactical 
warning  (warning  of  an  attack  in  progress)  the  U.S.  relies  primarily  or. 
early  warning  Defense  Support  Program  (DSP)  satellites  equipped  with 
infrared  sensors  to  detect  rocket  firings  and  some  ground-based  radars  to 
detect  SLBM  launches. 
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4)  civil  defense  through  blast  shelters,  fallout  shelter:;, 
evacuation,  and  industrial  hardening  and  dispersal . r’ 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  IN  U.S.  DEFENSE  POLICY 

The  U.S.  has  not  always  been  defenseless  against  nuclear 
attack.  During  the  1950s  and  early  1960s,  the  joint  U.S.  and 
Canadian  North  American  Aerospace  Defense  (NORAD)  Command  main¬ 
tained  a  vast  air  defense  system  of  2,612  interceptors,  180 
surface-to-air  missile  batteries,  and  about  600  radars,  all  that 
was  needed  to  successfully  defend  U.S.  cities  against  Soviet 
bombers — the  only  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  threat  at  the  time.6 
During  the  1960s  the  U.S.  seriously  contemplated  deployment  of  a 
nationwide  ABM  system  and  investigated  technology  for  a  space 
based  defense  system.7  Civil  defense  spending  reached  its  peak 
in  1962 — $500  million  (1977  dollars) — for  evacuation  planning, 
shelter  identification,  and  the  stockpiling  of  survival  kits.8 

With  the  deployment  of  large  numbers  of  Soviet  ICBMs  after 
the  mid-1960s,  nationwide  anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM)  protection  . 
was  abandoned  by  the  U.S.  government  because  of  the  widespread 
belief  that  successful  ballistic  missile  defense  of  the  entire 
nation  was  technically  infeasible  and  destabilizing.  Opponents 
of  ABM  held  the  view,  commonly  accepted  by  critics  of  strategic 
defense  today,  that  the  essence  of  deterrence  is  mutual  assured 
destruction  (MAD) — the  capability  of  each  side  to  destroy  the 
other  side  as  a  viable  society.  Although  the  U.S.  government  has 
never  accepted  MAD  as  the  basis  for  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  targeting 
or  war  planning,9  MAD  has  been  used  by  civilian  strategists  and 


For  an  overview  of  strategic  defense  components  and  a  comparison  between 
U.S.  and  Soviet  efforts,  see  John  M.  Collins,  U.S. -Soviet  Militarv  Balance: 
1960-1980  (New  York:  McGraw  Hill,  Inc.,  1980),  pp.  154-175. 

For  a  discussion  of  U.S.  air  defenses,  past  and  present,  see  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Full  Committee  Hearing 
on  Continental  Air  Defenses,  July  22,  1981;  Collins,  op .  cit ■ ,  and 
"N0RAD--A  Study  in  Evolution,"  International  Defense  Review,  vol .  3 
(1974),  pp.  15-19. 

The  first  U.S.  ABM  system  involved  Nike-Zeus  interceptors  (tested  1959- 
1962)  and  mechanically  manipulated  radars.  This  was  superseded  by  the 
Nike-X  system  which  used  high-speed,  short-range  missiles  for  point 
defense  and  phased  array  (electronically  scanning)  radars.  Spartan  > 
missiles,  for  intercepting  Soviet  warheads  outside  the  atmosphere--an 
essential  requirement  for  city  defense--were  added  later  to  the  system, 
which  as  the  Sentinel  program  was  proposed  for  deployment  at  17  sites  for 
"thin  area"  defense  of  the  U.S.  homeland  against  small-scale  nuclear 
attacks.  See  John  Collins,  United  States  and  Soviet  City  Defense  (Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  ON  ice,  19/0),  pp.  /  j-Kl'.. 

"Only  hall  the  spaces  were  ever  marked  or  stocked  with  the  simplest  sur¬ 
vival  kits."  Ibid . ,  p.  89. 

For  an  historical  review  of  U.S.  strategic  doctrine  and  targeting  policy, 
see  Aaron  L.  Friedberg,  "A  History  of  U.S.  Strategic  'Doctrine' --1945  to 
1980,"  Journal  of  Strategic  Studies,  vol.  3  (December  1980),  pp.  37-71. 
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the  Congress  as  the  standard  for  structuring  U.S.  strategic 
nuclear  force  deployments  and  served  to  justify  a  U.S.  policy  cl 
population  vulnerability. 

Research  and  development,  nevertheless,  continued  on  ABM 
systems  for  the  less  demanding  role  of  protecting  U.S.  strategic 
nuclear  forces  from  a  potential  Soviet  first  strike,  as  even 
according  to  MAD,  deterrence  requires  survivable  nuclear  forces 
t.o  retaliate  after  an  aggressor's  first  strike.  Tn  L‘)<>0,  Congi  <•: ... 
approved  funding  for  two  sites  of  the  proposed  12-site  Saieguai.d 
system  for  defense  of  U.S.  strategic  forces.10  The  1972  ABM 
Treaty,  amended  in  1974,  however,  restricted  deployment  of  ABM 
interceptors  to  100  at  one  site  and  banned  space  based  ABM  inter¬ 
ceptors,  thus  preventing  the  U.S.  by  international  treaty  from 
defending  either  its  citizens  or  strategic  forces  against  Soviet 
missile  attack. 

U.S.  support  of  the  ABM  Treaty  was  officially  linked  to  an 
expected  follow-on  agreement,  which  was  to  prevent  the  Soviets 
from  deploying  ICBMs  capable  of  threatening  U.S.  strategic  re¬ 
taliatory  forces.11  The  U.S.,  however,  failed  to  win  Soviet 
approval  of  such  an  agreement,  and  after  1975,  the  Soviet  Union 
deployed  large  numbers  of  multiple  warhead  ICBMs  not  prohibited 
by  SALT  I  or  SALT  II,  which  have  put  U.S.  ICBMs  at  extreme  risk 
and  added  substantially  to  Soviet  megatonnage.  Instead  of  proceed¬ 
ing  with  deployment  of  ABM  interceptors  to  protect  its  ICBMs,  the 
U.S.  cut  back  on  ABM  research  and  development,  virtually  phased 
out  its  air  defenses,  and  reduced  civil  defense  to  an  organization 
without  a  serious  national  program.12 

During  the  late  1970s,  interest  in  strategic  defense  revived 
somewhat  when  the  Carter  Administration,  concerned  about  the 
growing  Soviet  nuclear  warfighting  capability,  turned  again  to 
the  need  to  limit  damage  to  the  United  States.  Presidential 
Directive-41,  signed  in  1978,  recognized  civil  defense  as  an 
element  in  the  strategic  balance  that  could  enhance  deterrence 
and  stability,  an  idea  endorsed  by  Congress  in  a  1980  amendment 


Safeguard  used  the  basic  components  of  Sentinel :  high  acceleration, 
nuclear  missiles  for  intercepting  Soviet  warheads  in  the  atmosphere 
(Sprint),  nuclear  missiles  for  intercepting  Soviet  missiles  outside  the 
atmosphere  (Spartan),  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radars  (P.ARs)  for  warhead 
detection  and  tracking,  Missile  Site  Radars  (MSRs)  for  battle  management, 
and  data  processing  computers. 

U.S.  Unilateral  Statement  A  of  the  ABM  Treaty  states:  "If  an  agreement 
providing  for  more  complete  strategic  offensive  arras  limitations  were  not 
achieved  within  five  years,  U.S.  supreme  interests  could  be  jeopardized. 
Should  that  occur,  it  would  constitute  a  basis  for  withdrawal  from  the 
ABM  Treaty." 

In  1981  NORAD  had  307  interceptor  aircraft,  no  SAMs,  only  111  functioning 
radars,  and  the  capability  only  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  U.S.  air¬ 
space  in  peacetime.  Continental  Air  Defense,  p.  25.  See  also  "Neglect 
of  Bomber,  Missile  Defense  Hit,"  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology, 
August  20,  1979,  p.  64.  The  civil  defense  budget  between  1969  and  1979 
was  $100  millic’  '1977  dollars)  a  year. 
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to  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950. 13  Funding  for  research 
and  development  of  ground  based  ABM  systems  was  increased  with 
focus  on  two  programs:  Sentry,  designed  for  low  level  defense  of 
hardened  strategic  assets;  and  the  Army’s  Overlay  system  for  inter* 
cepting  Soviet  missiles  in  space  with  small  homing  non-nuclear 
rockets.14  In  response  to  the  alarming  surge  in  Soviet  space 
weapons  effort,  the  Carter  Administration  increased  funding  for 
space  laser  technology  with  a  limited  potential  for  ballistic 
missile  defense. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  placed  even  greater  emphasis  on 
strategic  defense.  It  has  requested  substantially  more  funding 
for  civil  defense  ($4.2  billion  over  seven  years),15  about  $8 
billion  for  procurement  of  100  F-15  fighters,  additional  E-3  air¬ 
borne  warning  and  control  (AWACs)  aircraft,  Patriot  SAMs  for  air 
defense,  and  more  R&D  funding  for  Sentry,  Overlay,  and  space 
laser  weapons.  In  the  wake  of  the  President's  March  23  speech, 
the  White  House  Science  Office,  the  Defense  Department,  and  a 
special  research  team  are  studying  the  technological  feasibility 
and  the  policy  implications  of  protecting  the  U.S.  with  space 
weapons.  Some  Members  of  Congress  are  urging  the  U.S.  government 
to  adopt  a  national  strategy  for  protecting  U.S.  civilians  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  war.16  The  Administration's  interest  in  strategic 
defense,  however,  has  yet  to  be  translated  into  an  official  U.S. 
policy  commitment  to  assured  survival  through  a  comprehensive, 
detailed  set  of  programs. 


WHY  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE? 

The  goals  of  U.S.  strategic  planning  are  to  deter  nuclear 
war  and  to  limit  damage  to  the  U.S.  should  deterrence  fail.  Des¬ 
pite  some  official  public  statements  endorsing  mutual  assured 
destruction  (MAD),  the  U.S.  has  based  deterrence  since  the  early 


The  1978  Amendment  established  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA) . 

Sentry  (formerly  LoAD — Low  Altitude  Defense)  consists  of  small,  nuclear 
armed,  high  acceleration,  interceptors  for  low  altitude  intercept  and 
large  numbers  of  small,  mobile,  or  silo  based  phased  array  radars.  The 
Army's  Overlay  system  would  involve  the  launch  of  an  optical  probe  on 
warning  of  Soviet  attack  to  detect  Soviet  missiles  in  space  followed  by 
launch  of  ABM  missiles  armed  with  many  radar  or  optically  guided  sub¬ 
munitions  for  destroying  Soviet  warhead  "buses."  Clarence  A.  Robinson, 
Jr.,  "Layered  Defense  System  Pushed  to  Protect  ICBMs,"  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology,  February  9,  1981,  pp.  82-86. 

National  Security  Decision  Directive  (NSDD)-26  calls  for  survival  of  a 
significant  portion  of  the  American  people  in  the  event  of  nuclear  war. 
Rep.  Ken  Kramer  (R-CO)  and  over  eleven  cosigners,  for  example,  have 
submitted  the  so-called  People  Protection  Act  (H.R.  3073)  "to  implement 
the  call  of  the  President  for  a  national  strategy  seeking  to  protect 
people  from  nuclear  war...." 
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1960s  primarily  on  being  able  to  destroy  the  USSR's  military 
capability  to  fight  and  win  a  nuclear  war.  Primary  targets  of 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons  are  Soviet  strategic  and  theater  nuclear 
forces,  conventional  forces,  political  and  military  command  and 
control  centers,  and  vital  war  supporting  industries.  The  Scow- 
croft  Commission  and  nuclear  strategists  in  both  Democrat  and 
Republican  administrations  over  the  past  ten  years  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  capability  to  threaten  these  targets  with  control¬ 
led,  limited  retaliatory  strikes  is  essential  for  stable  deterrence 
since  it  gives  the  U.S.  President  retaliatory  options  other  than 
attacking  Soviet  cities,  which  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  a 
Soviet  attack  on  U.S.  cities. 

America's  capability  to  implement  its  so-called  countervail¬ 
ing  strategy,  however,  is  dangerously  weak  because  the  U.S. 
strategic  command  and  control  structure  and  the  U.S.  I  CBM  force 
are  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first  strike.  It  is  vital  for  stable 
deterrence  that  the  U.S.  move  quickly  to  enhance  the  survivability 
of  the  offensive  components  of  the  U.S.  deterrent  force.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  U.S.  must  augment  its  strategic  nuclear 
force  posture  with  deployment  of  defenses  capable  of  ensuring  sur¬ 
vival  of  U.S.  homeland  in  a  nuclear  war.  Here  are  six  reasons  why: 

1 •  Strategic  defense  is  necessary  to  offset  Soviet  defense 
efforts .  ’  ~  ~~ 

The  Soviet  Union  has  never  accepted  the  dominant  American 
view  that  security  is  enhanced  by  having  a  vulnerable  society. 

In  1967,  Soviet  Premier  Aleksei  Kosygin  rejected  U.S.  proposals  to 
limit  ABM  systems  on  grounds  that  defense  against  missile  attack 
"is  not  a  cause  of  the  arms  race  but  represents  a  factor  prevent¬ 
ing  the  death  of  peoples."  The  Soviet  Union  signed  the  1972  ABM 
Treaty  not  because  it  accepted  mutual  population  vulnerability, 
as  some  U.S.  analysts  contended  at  the  time,  but  more  likely  be¬ 
cause  it  feared  that  an  active  U.S.  ABM  system  would  interfere 
with  its  objective  of  acquiring  a  first  strike  capability  against 
U.S.  nuclear  forces.17  Official  Soviet  military  writings  since 
1972  continue  to  stress  the  desirability  of  strategic  defense, 
and  Soviet  investment  in  air  defenses,  civil  defense,  and  ABM 
systems  has  been  extensive.18 


17  See  Carnes  Lord,  "The  ABM  Question,"  Commentary,  May  1980,  p.  34.  See 
also  Robert  P.  Berman  and  John  C.  Baker,  Soviet  Strategic  Forces: 
Requirements  and  Responses  (Washington,  D.C.:  The  Brookings  Institution, 
1983),  p.  149. 

ls  For  a  discussion  of  Soviet  attitudes  toward  ballistic  missile  defense, 

see  Rebecca  V.  Strode,  "Space-Based  Lasers  for  Ballistic  Missile  Defense: 
Soviet  Policy  Options,"  in  Laser  Weapons  in  Space:  Policy  and  Doctrine, 
edited  by  Keith  B.  Payne  (Boulder,  Colorado:  Westview  Press,  1983),  pp. 
106-161.  In  1977,  12  percent  of  the  Soviet  defense  budget  was  spent  on 
strategic  defense  and  only  8  percent  on  strategic  offensive  systems.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  CIA,  the  percentage  of  funds  for  strategic  defense  will 
probably  increase  in  the  1980s  as  new  systems  come  on  line.  Strode,  p.  136 
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The  Soviet  strategic  defense  capability  is  considerable  and 
growing.  Moscow  deploys  2,600  interceptors,  11,000  surface-to-air 
missile  launchers,  and  3,000  air  defense  radars  for  air  defense. 
This  force  is  being  upgraded  with  more  effective  interceptors 
with  look-down/shoot-down  radars  and  missiles,  the  more  capable 
SA-10  surface-to-air  missile  (SAM),  and  airborne  warning  and 
control  (AWAC)  aircraft  for  defense  against  low  flying  U.S. 
cruise  missiles.19 

The  Soviet  Union  is  spending  $2.5  billion  (ten  times  the 
U.S.  level)  a  year  on  civil  defense  measures,  such  as  evacuation 
planning  and  training,  stockpiling  of  food,  medical  supplies,  and 
other  necessities,  construction  and  maintenance  of  blast  shelters, 
and  protection  for  industrial  equipment.20  A  1978  Central  Intel¬ 
ligence  Agency  study  concluded  that,  with  a  few  days  warning  to 
allow  evacuation,  Soviet  casualties  in  a  large-scale  nuclear  war 
could  be  held  to  50  million.  With  a  week's  preparation,  Soviet 
civil  defense  could  reduce  casualties  to  levels  suffered  by  the 
USSR  in  World  War  II.21  The  U.S.,  on  the  other  hand,  with  virtu¬ 
ally  no  civil  defense  program  would  suffer  more  than  100  million 
casualties  regardless  of  warning. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  conducting  vigorous  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  on  ABM  technology  and  is  upgrading  the  Galosh  ABM  system 
around  Moscow  with  new  phased  array  radars  and  missiles  manu¬ 
factured  on  mass  production  assembly  lines,  which  give  the  Soviet 
Union  the  capability  to  quickly  deploy  a  nationwide  ABM  system.22 
A  number  of  these  upgrades  violate  the  1972  ABM  Treaty.23 


19  Clarence  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  "Emphasis  Grows  on  Nuclear  Defense,"  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology,  March  8,  1982,  p.  36. 

20  W.  Dale  Nelson,  "Soviet's  Budget  for  Civil  Defense  Set  at  $2.5  Billion," 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  March  18,  1982,  p.  6.  Some  civil  defense  critics 
dispute  this  figure  as  far  too  high.  See,  for  example,  Les  Aspin,  "Soviet 
Civil  Defense:  Myth  and  Reality,"  Arms  Control  Today,  September  1976. 

If  true,  however,  this  merely  shows  that,  as  the  1957  Gaither  Committee 
and  other  study  groups  have  concluded,  "no  other  practicable  addition  to 
our  defense,  regardless  of  cost,  can  offer  so  much  of  a  return  (surviva¬ 
bility)  under  as  wide  variety  of  conditions  (as  civil  defense)."  Quoted 
in  Collins,  United  States  and  Soviet  Civil  Defense,  pp .  88-89. 

21  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  Soviet  Civil  Defense  (NI78-10003) , 

July  1978,  p.  4. 

22  The  Soviets  are  deploying  a  two-tiered  BMD  system  to  modernize  their 
Galosh  ABM  complex  with  the  SH-04  (Spartan-like)  exoatmospheric  intercep¬ 
tor,  the  SH-08  endoa tmospheric  interceptor,  and  ABM-X-3  mobile,  phased 
array  radars.  See  "Soviets  Test  Defense  Missile  Reload,"  Aviation  Week 
and  Space  Technology,  March  8,  1982,  p.  27;  Berman  and  Baker,  oj>._ci_t., 
p.  149;  and  Walter  Pincus,  "Soviets  Believed  to  Have  Problems  with  New 
Typhoon  Missile,"  Washington  Post,  January  18,  1982,  p.  15. 

23  In  particular,  the  Soviets  have  tested  SAMs  in  an  ABM  mode  for  upgrading 
air  defenses  for  BMD  missions,  developed  and  tested  mobile  radars  and 
missile  launchers,  deployed  battle  management  radars  for  a  nationwide  ABM 


The  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  country  with  an  operational 
anti-satellite  (ASAT)  weapon.  According  to  the  U.S.  Defense 
Department,  it  could  deploy  a  prototype  orbiting  laser  ASAT 
battle  station  within  the  next  six  years  providing  valuable 
operational  experience  for  a  large-scale  space  based  BMD  system 
which  could  be  deployed  by  the  mid-1990s.24 

The  Soviet  Union  seems  bent  on  acquiring  the  capability  to 
limit  nuclear  war  damage  to  what  it  considers  tolerable  levels, 
which  would  give  the  Soviet  Union  a  war  winning  capability . 2 s 
Two  options  are  available  to  the  U.S.  for  offsetting  Soviet 
strategic  defense  deployments  and  hedging  against  a  possible 
Soviet  ABM  breakout:  (1)  a  massive  buildup  of  offensive  weapons 
to  defeat  Soviet  strategic  defense;  or  (2)  a  more  balanced  deploy¬ 
ment  of  strategic  defenses  and  modernized  offensive  weapons  to 
ensure  continued  deterrence  and  vastly  improved  survivability  of 
the  U.S.  in  a  nuclear  war. 

Option  (1)  would  undermine  U.S.  efforts  to  achieve  deep 
reductions  in  nuclear  weapons  through  arms  control — a  highly 
desirable  objective  despite  Soviet  resistance.  Option  (2),  on 
the  other  hand,  could  make  offensive  nuclear  arms  control  easier 
by  channeling  the  Soviet  arms  buildup  into  the  area  of  defense 
forces,  and  it  would  have  the  following  other  advantages. 

2 .  Strategic  defense  would  reduce  the  inherent  uncertainty 
of  deterrence  through  retaliation. 

Much  can  and  should  be  done  to  enhance  U.S.  capability  to 
limit  nuclear  war.  Even  so,  it  is  possible  that  a  U.S. -Soviet 
conflict  could  escalate  to  a  massive  nuclear  exchange  with  large- 
scale  destruction  in  the  United  States.  This  makes  deterrence 
through  offensive  power  uncertain  because  in  an  extreme  crisis 
Soviet  leaders  might  be  tempted  to  launch  unlimited  nuclear 
attacks  against  U.S.  nuclear  forces  in  the  hope  that  U.S.  leaders 
would  choose  surrender  rather  than  risk  national  suicide.  True, 
Soviet  leaders  cannot  be  sure  that  the  U.S.  would  not  retaliate. 
But  doubts  about  U.S.  retaliation  undermine  its  deterrent  value. 


system,  and  tested  rapid  reload  missile  lauchers--all  in  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  See  Manfred  Hamm,  "Soviet  SALT  Cheating:  The  New  Evidence," 
Heritage  Foundation  Executive  Memorandum  No.  31,  August  5,  1983;  "Soviets 
Test  Defense  Missile  Reload,"  op.  cit.,  and  Senator  Steven  Symms  (R-ldaho), 
"Soviet  Violations  of  ABM  Treaty,"  Congressional  Record,  April  14,  1983, 
pp.  S4625-S4627. 

Craig  Covault,  "Soviet  Antisatellite  Treaty  Raises  Verification  Issue," 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology,  August  29,  1983,  p.  20. 

For  the  argument  that  "Soviet  layered  defenses  are  likely  to  prove  work¬ 
able  and  highly  successful"  after  a  Soviet  first  strike  against  vulnerable 
U.S.  nuclear  forces,  see  Daniel  Goure  and  Gordon  H.  McCormick,  "Soviet 
Strategic  Defense:  The  Neglected  Dimension  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  Balance," 
Orhis ,  Spring  1980,  pp.  103-127. 
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U.S.  threats  to  retaliate  must  be  as  credible  as  possible. 

Improved  U.S.  capability  to  survive  massive  nuclear  attack  would 
reduce  the  chances  of  nuclear  brinkmanship  and  enhance  deterrence 
by  protecting  the  U.S.  from  the  effects  of  nuclear  escalation. 

3 .  Strategic  defense  would  strengthen  U.S.  security  with  a 
new  kind  of  deterrence. 

In  addition  to  deterrence  through  retaliation,  a  potential 
aggressor  can  be  deterred  because  his  victim's  defense  can  prevent 
his  achieving  his  goals  (deterrence  through  denial). 

Strategic  defense  would  also  give  the  U.S.  this  new  capabil¬ 
ity  of  deterrence  through  denial,  strengthening  deterrence  even 
more,  since  an  aggressor  is  less  likely  to  attack  if  his  victim 
has  the  capability  to  avoid  damage  as  well  as  to  retaliate.  At 
minimum,  strategic  defense  would  enhance  deterrence  by  introducing 
significant  uncertainties  in  the  minds  of  Soviet  planners  about 
the  success  of  a  Soviet  first  strike. 

4 .  Strategic  defense  is  a  needed  prudent  hedge  against 
deterrence  failure. 


War  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  inevitable, 
but  planning  for  the  possibility  of  deterrence  failure  is  nonethe¬ 
less  prudent.  Reasons: 

o  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviet  leaders  have  abandoned 
Lenin's  dictum  that  "the  existence  of  the  Soviet  Republic  side  by 
side  with  the  imperialist  [Western]  states  is  unthinkable." 

Soviet  leaders  are  paranoid  about  their  security,  and  they  have 
amassed  significant  strategic  nuclear,  theater  nuclear,  and 
conventional  force  superiority  to  protect  interests  that  are 
constantly  expanding  beyond  legitimate  bounds  with  the  growth  in 
Soviet  military  power. 

o  Soviet  leaders  cannot  be  trusted  to  use  their  military 
force  with  restraint  and  respect  for  human  life,  as  illustrated 
by  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  Soviet  or  Soviet  sponsored 
use  of  chemical  weapons  in  South  Asia,  the  murder  of  269  innocent 
passengers  aboard  Korean  Airlines  Flight  007,  and  numerous  other 
examples  of  Soviet  inhumanity  toward  its  own  and  other  people. 

o  In  contrast  to  the  purely  defensive  strategy  of  the 
Western  Alliance,  Soviet  military  doctrine  sanctions  preemptive 
strategic  nuclear  war  as  a  legitimate  means  of  defense,  which 
raises  the  risk  of  Soviet  initiated  nuclear  war.2* 
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5.  Strategi c  defense  addresses  the  moral  dilemma  of  nucjear 
deterrence . 

The  U.S.  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  in  their  recent  Pastoral 
Letter  on  Peace  and  War,  and  many  others  have  argued  that,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  traditional  Judeo-Christian  Just  War  doctrine, 
virtually  any  use  of  nuclear  weapons — second  or  first,  limited  or 
large-scale,  countermilitary  or  countercity — would  be  immoral  be¬ 
cause  of  the  likelihood  of  escalation  to  all-out  war  with  catas¬ 
trophic  destruction  of  humanity.  This  argument  cannot  be  easily 
dismissed. 

This  moral  conundrum  cannot  be  solved,  however,  by  arms 
control  talks,  since  the  Soviet  leaders  have  consistently  rejected 
U.S.  proposals  for  deep  reductions  in  nuclear  arsenals.  Nor  is 
dismantling  the  apparatus  of  deterrence  a  solution,  since  this 
would  make  Soviet  aggression  more  likely.  The  best  approach  is 
for  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  build  up  strategic  defenses 
that  can  deter  without  threat  to  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  innocent  U.S.  and  Soviet  civilians. 

6 .  Defense  against  nuclear  attack  is  a  moral  duty. 

It  is  a  right  of  all  nations,  as  codified  in  the  U.N.  Charter, 
to  defend  themselves  against  external  attack.  While  individual 
Americans  are  free  to  choose  to  be  dead  rather  than  Red,  this 
does  not  justify  U.S.  policy  that  leaves  its  citizens  defenseless 
against  Soviet  attack.  Critics  of  strategic  defense  are  concerned 
solely  with  a  deterrent  plan,  which  makes  nuclear  war  so  horrible — 
because  societies  are  undefended — that  no  nation  will  risk  such  a 
conflict.  This  kind  of  deterrence  has  three  problems:  first, 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  subscribe  to  it,  as  evidenced  by  Soviet 
strategic  defense  programs;  second,  it  puts  too  much  faith  in  the 
rationality  and  decency  of  Soviet  leaders;  third,  if  it  fails,  it 
fails  catastrophically.  Given  the  horrible  consequences  of 
nuclear  war,  strategic  defense  would  appear  to  be  the  only  morally 
correct  policy. 


SOME  MISCONCEPTIONS  ABOUT  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 

Opponents  of  strategic  defense  claim  that  assured  survival 
against  nuclear  attack  is  not  possible.  Their  arguments  are 
flawed  by  false  assumptions. 

Flaw  One  is  that  strategic  defense  must  be  leakproof. 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense  from  1961-1968,  for 
example,  apparently  rejected  a  nationwide  ABM  system  on  grounds 
that 


none  of  the  ABM  systems  at  the  present  or  foreseeable 
future  state  of  the  art  would  provide  an  impermeable 
shield  over  the  United  States.... If  we  could  build  and 
deploy  a  genuine  impenetrable  shield  over  the  United 
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States,  we  would  be  willing  to  spend  not  $-10  billion, 

but  any  reasonable  multiple  of  that  amount  that  was 

necessary.  The  money  itself  is  not  the  problem:  the 

penetrability  of  the  proposed  shield  is  the  problem.27 

Strategic  defense,  however,  need  not  be  absolutely  100  percent 
effective  against  an  all-out  attack  to  be  strategically  and 
politically  worthwhile.  Strategic  defense  capable  of  limiting 
leakage  to  a  few  tens  of  warheads  is  technically  feasible  and 
affordable.  While  the  casualties  resulting  from  such  an  attack 
would  be  bad,  this  is  far  preferable  to  the  more  than  100  million 
who  might  die  if  the  U.S.  were  undefended. 

Flaw  Two  is  the  assumption  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
respond  to  U.S.  strategic  defense  programs  by  deploying  more 
offensive  weapons  (missiles  and  bombers).  Kosta  Tslpis,  Director 
of  MIT's  Program  in  Science  and  Technology  for  International 
Security,  and  a  persistent  critic  of  new  strategic  weapons  deploy¬ 
ments,  for  example,  has  said  that  "the  most  likely  outcome  of  a 
U.S.  effort  to  build  defense  systems  for  our  cities  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  and  sophistication  of  Soviet  offensive 
weapons  and  an  intensification  of  the  arms  race."28  It  is  more 
likely,  however,  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  try  to  match  U.S. 
strategic  defense  programs  with  a  comparable  defense  effort.2'' 
Although  Soviet  leaders  have  shown  a  remarkable  willingness  to 
sacrifice  the  economic  well-being  of  their  citizens  for  military 
power  (spending  13  percent  of  Soviet  GNP  on  defense  versus  6.5 
percent  in  the  U.S.),  even  their  defense  budget  is  finite. 

Soviet  planners  probably  would  be  forced  to  choose  between  build¬ 
ing  even  more  offensive  weapons  to  try  to  overcome  U.S.  defenses 
and  spending  more  rubles  on  strategic  defense  systems.  Soviet 
military  doctrine  emphasizes  the  need  to  destroy  U.S.  nuclear 
forces  and  other  important  warfighting  assets  in  a  surprise  first 
strike,  but  it  stresses  even  more  the  need  to  protect  the  Soviet 
motherland  with  defensive  measures.  Soviet  leaders,  therefore, 
would  be  unlikely  to  concede  superiority  to  the  U.S.  in  the 
critical  area  of  strategic  defense. 

Flaw  Three  exaggerates  worst  case  scenarios  for  strategic 
defense  by  falsely  assuming  that  the  Soviets  would  preferentially 
"go  after"  the  U.S.  civilians  with  their  missiles.  As  far  as 
U.S.  experts  on  Soviet  nuclear  forces  can  determine,  however,  the 
primary  targets  of  Soviet  nuclear  forces  are  U.S.  nuclear  forces, 
conventional  forces,  and  defense  industries,  for  these  represent 


Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  9,  1967.  Quoted  in  General  Daniel  0. 
Graham,  High  Frontier:  A  Strategy  for  National  Survival  (New  York:  Tom 
Dougherty  Associates,  Inc.  1983),  p.  75. 

Los  Angeles  Times,  March  30,  1983.  Quoted  in  "Onward  and  Upward  with 
Space  Defense,"  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists,  June/JuLy  1983,  p.  b. 

Strode,  op.  cit,  pp .  125-129. 
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the  greatest  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union.30  U.S.  civilians  face 
grave  danger  from  the  collateral  effects  of  large-scale  Soviet 
attacks  on  U.S.  military/industrial  targets  near  cities,  but  the 
Soviets  would  be  unlikely  to  send  huge  waves  of  missiles  against 
the  U.S.  population  per  se.  In  short,  the  Soviet  threat  against 
U.S.  cities  is  not  insurmountable  with  strategic  defenses. 

flaw  Four  is  the  contention  that  assured  survival  depends 
solely  on  space  weapons  that  are  not  leakproof.  The  key  to 
strategic  survival,  however,  would  be  to  deploy  multiple  layers 
of  missile  defense  systems:  a  space  based  layer  to  attack  Soviet 
missiles  in  their  vulnerable  boost  phase;  a  ground  or  space  based 
layer  to  attack  Soviet  warhead  platforms  ("buses")  in  their 
mid-course  phase;  and  a  ground  based  layer  to  attack  Soviet  war¬ 
heads  as  they  fall  through  the  atmosphere  back  to  earth.  Air 
defenses  against  Soviet  bombers  and  cruise  missiles  and  civil 
defense  measures  would  back  up  ballistic  missile  defenses.  As 
Soviet *missiles  and  bombers  passed  through  each  defense  layer, 
fewer  and  fewer  weapons  would  survive — making  the  task  of  defense 
easier  for  each  successive  defense  layer. 

Flaw  Five  argues  that  the  U.S.  cannot  afford  an  effective 
strategic  defense.  But  even  McNamara,  an  avid  cost-cutter, 
recognized  that  removing  the  nuclear  sword  of  Damocles  hanging 
over  tiie  United  States  is  worth  a  very  high  cost.31 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  IS  NOT  DESTABILIZING 

The  most  frequently  used  argument  against  strategic  defense 
is  that  it  is  destabilizing — that  it  would  increase  the  chances 
of  nuclear  war.  Critics  say  that  Soviet  leaders  would  feel 
threatened  by  U.S.  strategic  defenses  because  they  would  cut  off 
the  Soviet  Union's  effective  second  strike  response  to  a  U.S. 
first  strike,  and  that  the  Soviets  then  might  be  tempted  to 
attack  the  U.S.  before  it  fully  deployed  its  strategic  defenses. 
Critics  also  argue  that,  if  the  U.S.  were  to  deploy  strategic 
defenses,  U.S.  leaders  would  be  more  willing  to  use  force  to 
solve  U.S.  security  problems  in  the  belief  that  the  U.S.  could 
fight,  win,  and  survive  a  nuclear  war.  Finally,  critics  argue 
that  deployment  of  strategic  defenses  would  intensify  the  arms 
race,  fueling  U.S. -Soviet  tensions. 

These  arguments  are  fallacious.  In  the  first  place,  U.S. 
deployment  of  comprehensive  strategic  defenses  would  tilt  the 


Joseph  D.  Douglass,  Jr.  and  Amoretta  M.  Hoeber,  Soviet  Strategy  for  Nuclear 
War  (Stanford,  California:  Stanford  University  Press,  1979),  pp.  75-88. 
Even  a  $250  billion  price  tag--over  twice  the  estimates  of  the  Defense 
Technologies  Study  Team--would  amount  to  only  $10  billion  a  year  for  a  25- 
year  program  or  less  than  0.3  percent  GNP. 
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strategic  balance  in  favor  of  the  U.S.  only  if  the  Soviet  Union 
did  nothing  in  response.  Moscow  could  ensure  strategic  balance 
simply  by  matching  U.S.  efforts  in  the  defense  area.  True,  the 
USSR  would  lose  whatever  strategic  superiority  it  now  enjoys  if 
the  U.S.  deployed  nationwide  defenses.  But  strategic  inferiority 
to  the  USSR  is  an  unacceptable  and  dangerous  position  for  the 
West.  Parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  bare  minimal  condition 
for  stable  deterrence  and  U.S.  security.  For  rational  Soviet 
leaders,  parity  based  on  mutual  U.S. -Soviet  survivability  should 
be  preferable  to  nuclear  war.  Indeed,  Soviet  leaders  might 
welcome  U.S.  deployment  of  strategic  defense  since  it  would 
reduce  the  likelihood,  from  their  perspective,  that  the  U.S. 
would  launch  a  damage  limiting  preemptive  attack.32 

The  'charge  that  U.S.  leaders  would  be  more  inclined  to  go  to 
war  if  the  U.S.  had  an  assured  survival  capability  is  totally  un¬ 
founded.  The  record  of  U.S.  restraint  in  past  East-West  crises, 
even  when  the  U.S.  had  overwhelming  nuclear  superiority,  bears 
witness  that  U.S.  leaders  are  cautious  and  responsible.  In  any 
case,  if  the  Soviets  were  to  match  U.S.  strategic  defense  efforts, 
there  would  be  no  advantage  in  a  U.S.  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  nuclear  military  victory  would  be  impossible  for  the  U.S.  or 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  deterrence  would  be  stable. 

The  charge  that  U.S.  deployment  of  strategic  defenses  would 
fuel  the  arms  race  falsely  assumes  that  the  Soviets  deploy  nuclear 
weapons  in  direct  response  to  U.S.  force  deployments.  In  fact, 
however,  as  former  Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown  has  commented, 
"When  we  build,  the  Soviets  build.  When  we  don't  build,  the 
Soviets  build."  For  the  past  twenty  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
steadily  deployed  more  threatening  ICBMs  to  attack  U.S.  nuclear 
forces  and  more  capable  strategic  defenses  to  protect  itself  from 
U.S.  retaliation.  Arms  control  and  unilateral  U.S.  restraint  in 
nuclear  weapons  deployments  in  the  1970s  have  had  no  discernible 
limiting  effect  on  the  intensity  of  the  Soviet  strategic  buildup. 
Indeed,  improvements  in  Soviet  strategic  capability  have  been 
most  dramatic  since  the  signing  of  SALT  I  in  1972.  In  addition 
to  deploying  a  large  force  of  multiple  warhead  ICBMs  capable  of 
destroying  U.S.  ICBMs  in  a  first  strike,  the  Soviet  Union  is  in 
the  process  of  acquiring  an  ABM  breakout  capability,  which  would 
tilt  the  strategic  balance  even  more  in  its  favor.  U.S.  deploy¬ 
ment  of  strategic  defenses  would  restore  the  strategic  balance, 
which  could  only  enhance  deterrence  of  nuclear  war. 


CONCLUSION 

Since  the  late  1960s,  the  U.S  has  lived  with  the  threat  of 
.1- truct ;  on  of  its  society  in  a  very  short;  time  by  Soviet  nuclear 
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missiles.  To  prevent  this,  the  U.S.  has  developed  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  designed  to  destroy  the  Soviet  military  capability 
to  wage  nuclear  war  successfully.  Deterrence  has  rested  ulti¬ 
mately  on  the  fear  of  nuclear  holocaust  and  the  hope  that  Soviet 
fears  equalled  American  fears.  It  is  strategically  imprudent  and 
morally  irresponsible,  however,  for  the  U.S.  to  base  deterrence 
solely  on  this  hope  and  the  capability  for  retaliation.  The  U.S. 
needs  strategic  defenses  to  bolster  deterrence  and  to  protect  the 
U.S.  homeland  should  deterrence  fail. 

The  deployment  of  an  effective  assured  survival  capability 
will  take  at  least  15  years,  in  part  because  of  the  further 
development  needed  in  space  based  ballistic  missile  defense 
weaponry.  In  the  meantime,  Congress  and  the  Executive  must  work 
to  improve  the  U.S.  capability  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  a  limited 
manner  by  supporting  programs  for  enhancing  the  survivability  of 
U.S.  command  and  control  systems  and  offensive  forces,  especially 
the  I  CBM  force.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  U.S.  move 
quickly  to  devise  a  comprehensive  set  of  programs  for  strategic 
defense  of  the  nation  and  that  Congress  begin  funding  these  at 
required  levels. 

Many  politicians  may  be  tempted  to  postpone  a  decision  on 
strategic  defense  programs  because  of  their  cost.  On  the  issue 
of  nuclear  war  survival ,  however,  there  is  only  one  choice.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  continue  to  live  under  threat  of  nuclear  destruc¬ 
tion  if  survival  is  possible. 


Robert  Foelber 
Policy  Analyst 
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arguments  presented  by  proponents,  but  provide  r epr esent at  1 ve 
reasons  and  logic  -for  a  detense  system  for  the  US.  The 
following  list  briefly  summarizes  the  rationale  for  a  BMD  that 
was  identified  in  these  articles: 

a.  Reduces  fatalities  in  a  nuclear  war. 

b.  Incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  engage  in  meaningful 
arms  control  negotiations. 

c.  Strengthens  retaliatory-strike  capability. 

d.  Good  economic  investment  for  national  security. 

e.  Economically  the  best  alternative  for  providing 
defense  for  the  country. 

f.  Less  conducive  to  an  arms  race. 

g.  May  stimulate  a  race  between  the  US  and  USSR  for 
defense  systems  rather  than  more  offensive  weapons. 

h.  Provides  hope  to  the  American  people  for  the  future 
of  mankind. 

i.  US  is  morally  responsible  for  saving  lives,  not 
destroying  them. 

j.  Creates  Soviet  uncertainty  in  the  success  of  their 
first-strike  capability. 

k.  Increases  allies’1  confidence  in  US  deterrent 
capabi 1 ity. 

l.  US  hedge  against  Soviet  political  and  technological 
changes  or  advancements. 

m.  Provides  protection  against  attacks  from  third  world 
countries. 

n.  Insurance  against  a  massive  nuclear  war  due  to  an 
accidental  nuclear  launch. 

BMD  history  indicates  that  current  and  future  proponents 
of  a  BMD  will  develop  new  rationale  as  technology  and  the 
world  environment  changes.  In  addition,  some  of  the  rationale 
originated  in  the  past  and  identified  in  this  anthology  will 
be  used  again  to  defend  opposing  positions  on  BMD.  The  BMD 
question  that  faces  the  country  today  has  no  easy  answers,  but 
is  a  question  that  both  proponents  and  critics  will  continue 
to  analyze  and  document  now  and  in  the  future. 
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Chapter  Five 


SUMMARY 


Since  President  Reagan’s  "Star  Wars”  speech  in  1983,  the 
need  tor  a  BMD  has  become  one  ot  the  most  visible  and  hotly 
debated  issues  that  the  US  taces  today.  However,  it  is  not  a 
new  issue.  Since  1969,  opponents  and  proponents  ot  a  US  BMD 
have  documented  and  revised  their  positions  as  technology, 
domestic  atfairs,  and  international  relations  changed. 
Theretore,  this  anthology  includes  nine  articles  that  are 
representati ve  ot  the  tundamental  rationale  and  the  specific 
rationale  for  a  BMD  from  1969-1984. 

The  fundamental  rationale  for  a  BMD  that  surfaces 
ihr  ouqhout  the  period  is  that  a  BMD  is  necessary  for  deterring 
a  nuclear  war.  Proponents  of  a  BMD  primarily  justify  their 
position  on  the  perception  of  the  enemy  threat  and  US 
capabilities.  Proponents  of  a  BMD  contest  that  the  nuclear 
threat,  confronting  the  US  has  progressively  increased  and  the 
capability  of  the  US  to  deter  a  nuclear  war  has  declined. 

They  conclude  that  a  US  BMD  is  necessary  to  insure  a  balance 
of  power  between  the  world  nuclear  powers.  This  balance  of 
power  leads  to  deterrence  and  ultimately  national  security. 
However,  other  rationale  for  a  BMD  was  stated  by  authors  to 
support  this  main  theme  and  strengthen  their  case  for  a  US 
BMD. 


Authors  that  argued  for  a  US  BMD  incorporated  political, 
military,  economic,  and  moral  rationale  in  their  writings. 
Although  many  of  the  arguments  for  a  US  BMD  have  not  changed 
drastically  over  the  last  15  years,  specific  rationale  for  a 
BMD  has  varied  to  reflect  different  periods  in  BMD  history. 

For  instance,  in  1969  and  the  1970s,  authors  stated  that  a  BMD 
was  primarily  needed  to  protect  the  land-based  deterrent  force 
which  is  a  part  of  the  US  retaliatory  capability.  But  with 
1  he  new  emphasis  on  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  the 
proponents  for  a  BMD  have  focussed  on  developing  a  system  to 
move  away  from  a  strategy  of  retaliation  to  a  strategy  ot 
■-  e  I  f  -  pr  ot  er  t  i  on  for  deterrence. 

The  rationale  for  a  BMD  that  is  recorded  in  the  nine 
selected  articles  in  this  anthology  do  not  include  all  the 
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the  United  Suites  he  the  first  to  develop 
effective  defensive  capabilities,  giving  us 
a  persuasive  negotiating  posture  for 
arms  reductions.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  we  could  propose  to  join  the 
Soviets  in  methodically  eliminating  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  as  the 
prennci  weapon  of  stialeeic  wai 

I  lie  pessimistic  view  sees  the  Soviets 
as  the  Inst  to  develop  a  teal  defensive 
capability.  We  should  have  no  illusions 
that  they  would  then  offer  us  the  same 
option  of  pursuing  mutual  equitable 
arms  reduction.  Rather,  we  should 
expect  them  to  step  up  their  program  to 
expand  their  sphere  of  influence  and 
control,  and  to  blackmail  the  United 
States  into  inaction. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  a  real  possibil¬ 
ity.  Even  if  some  Americans  do  not  value 
U.S.  military  technology,  the  Soviet 
Union  most  assuredly  does.  In  the  past, 
their  technology  base  was  simply  never 
good  enough  to  allow  them  to  approach 
our  capabilities.  But  that  gap  is  diminish¬ 
ing  as  a  result  both  of  our  own  lessened 
attention  to  long-term  defense  needs  and 
the  Soviet  Union’s  relentless  push  over 
past  decades  to  catch  up.  In  advanced- 


technology  defenses,  in  particular,  lb-* So¬ 
viets  have  dedicated  thousands  ol  their 
best  scientists  and  engineers  for  the  past 
eight  or  ten  years  to  develop  the  very 
weapons  that  some  in  the  U.S.  media  have 
labeled  “fantasy."  The  Soviets  have  built 
entire  complexes,  small  cities  il  you  will, 
to  siippoi  t  l  hat  " lauta-.v  ’  ’ 

In  took  mi*,  to  the  I  lit  me.  the  pi  e  .1 
dent  is  ihcrcloic  toeusine  on  the  lotest 
rather  than  the  trees.  His  view  stretches 
toward  the  next  century,  and  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  lack  of  options  he  sees 
for  his  successors.  It  was  this  long-term 
issue,  not  the  delusion  that  we  can  pul! 
some  incredible  technological  rabbit  out 
of  the  hat,  that  made  him  willing  to  re¬ 
think  our  national  course. 

It  was  his  conclusion — and  vision — 
that  we  should  not  continue  to  depend 
solely  on  steadily  increasing  nuclear  fire¬ 
power  to  ensure  our  safety.  Rather— and 
this  is  the  essence  of  what  he  said  last  year 
on  March  23 — we  should  look  toward  our 
strong  suit,  technology,  to  create  belter 
options  for  national  defense.  He  offered 
our  national  technical  community  both  a 
moral  and  scientific  challenge,  and  he  ot¬ 
tered  America  a  vision  of  hope.  at 
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"The  Soviets  will... shift  their 
strategic  resources  to  oth>’r 
weapons.. .submarines,  cruise 
missiles,  advanced-technology 
aircraft. . .far  more  stable 
deterrents  than  ICBMs." 


shown  lit  lie  interest  ins  TART  discussions. 

The  first  step  in  rebalancing  this 
situation,  MX,  has  both  the  accuracy  and 
payload  to  drive  the  Soviets  to  reconsider 
their  silo-based  ICBM  force.  With  its 
introduction  in  1987,  MX  will  force  this 
reconsideration  in  the  near-term.  Because 
of  its  size  and  liquid-propellant  system, 
the  SS-18  has  no  realistic  basing  mode 
other  than  silos.  U.S.  preparations  for  a 
follow-on  small,  accurate  mobile  ICBM 
thus  creates  a  dilemma  for  the  Soviets. 
Soviet  planners  will  face  the  prospect 
that  their  most  effective  system  will  have 
become  both  vulnerable  and  unable  ef¬ 
fectively  to  strike  the  system  threatening 
it— similar  to  the  U.S.  position  today. 
As  the  Scowcroft  Commission  intended, 
this  prospect  sets  in  motion  a  trend 
toward  non-silo-based,  lighter  missiles. 
This  in  turn  has  a  dt ainai ic  effect  upon 
the  Soviet's  previous  tiump  card,  the 
large,  heavy-Iill  ICBM,  and  begins  a 
positive  shift  in  the  balance  of  strategic 
power  between  the  U.S.  and  USSR. 

But  it  does  not  necessarily  drive  the 
Soviets  as  far  as  we  would  like.  Nothing 
prev  ents  the  Soviets  from  simply  ignoring 
their  silo  vulnerability  and  retaining  the 
SS-18's  utility  for  preemptive  strike  until 
well  into  the  late  '90s.  Not  having  the 
domestic  constraints  that  we  do,  the 
Soviets  could  also  make  mobile  their 
newer  medium  solid  (MX  class)  MlRVed 
systems  (such  as  the  new  IM.-4).  And 
although  it  contributes  considerably  loan 
easing  of  tensions,  a  move  away  from  the 
heavv-lift  ICBMs  would  not  appreciably 
reduce  the  effectiveness,  or  inevitability, 
ol  othci  ICBMs  once  launched  against 
then  i. it  eels. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  picsident's 
dclcitse  initiative  envisions  the  ability  to 
desttoy  the  attacking  ICBM  while  still  in 
its  boost  phase.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
It  DM  is  most  vulnerable  and  most  valua¬ 
ble  m  terms  of  warheads  destroyed,  (  veil 
the  most  ardent  technical  critics  of  the 
detense  initiative  say  that  one  of  the 
Soviets'  initial  reactions  will  be  to  con¬ 
sider  reverting  to  small,  de-MIRVed,  fast- 


acceleration  boosters  in  an  attempt  to  out- 
race  this  first  level  of  defense,  liv  en  ill  this 
worst  case,  therefore,  the  defense  initia¬ 
tive  and  the  strategic  modernization  pro¬ 
grams  catch  Soviet  planners  in  a  vise. 
I  lies  force  the  Sov  iets  to  consider  ac 
tions  beyond  just  deployment  ol  “more- 
of  the  same"  bevond  even  the  next 
step  in  filth  generation  It  BMs.  It 
requires  that  they  considei  ICBM 
development  at  least  two  to  tlitcc 
generations  beyond  that  which  they  pres¬ 
ently  have  on  the  drawing  board,  and  it 
forces  that  consideration  right  now. 
Even  were  they  to  succeed  in  this  effort 
to  some  degree,  the  Soviets  would  throw 
their  ICBM  force  completely  off  its  pres¬ 
ent  development  track.  The  force  would 
be  completely  changed — it  would  be 
smaller,  lighter,  and  de-MIRVed. 

So  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  president’s 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  completes  a 
cycle  that  began  two  years  ago  with  strate¬ 
gic  modernization.  I  believe  this  sends  a 
clear  message  to  the  Soviets  that  the  era  of 
undisputed  superiority  of  the  ICBM  is 
coming  to  a  close.  But  contrary  to  some 
people's  fears,  nothing  is  going  to  happen 
suddenly,  (lie  shill  toward  defense  will 
not  occtit  m  a  pieemptive  or  destabilizing 
inannci.  We  will  have  to  coordinate  this 
initiative  carelully  with  out  arms  control 
and  stiaiegic  model ni/aiion  programs, 
and  our  allies.  And  we  w  ill  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  relv  on  our  present  strategic  de¬ 
terrent  lor  some  years  to  come.  But  each 
one  of  our  defense  technology  demonstra¬ 
tions  will  add  another  word  to  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall  lor  ICBMs. 

In  response,  the  Soviets  will,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  do  what  we  have  had  to  do— shift 
their  strategic  resources  to  other  weapons 
systems.  Some  critics  cite  this  as  a  tailing; 
after  all.  we  will  not  have  provided  the 
"magic  bullet"  to  end  all  threats  to  all 
systems  for  all  time.  But  I  see  it  as  a  major 
plus.  If  we  can  i educe  the  effectiveness  ol 
the  ICBM,  we  make  it  t.u  easiet  to  nego¬ 
tiate  us  reduction  and  eventual  elimina¬ 
tion  as  the  coi  net  stone  ol  then  strategic 
utscn.il  I  el  the  Soviets  move  io  aheiu.i 
Inc  weapons  to  stibm.it incs,  iiiiise  mis¬ 
siles,  advanced  •technology  attctalt.  I  veil 
the  critics  of  the  picsident's  detense 
initiative  agree  that  those  weapons  are  far 
more  stable  del et rents  than  ICBMs. 

In  the  end,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
approach  the  debate  about  stt.uegic  de¬ 
fense  as  either  optimists  or  pessimists  and 
still  come  to  the  same  conclusion:  we  must 
proceed.  The  optimistic  view  would  have 
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tromechanical  methods,  might  permit  op¬ 
eration  of  high-power  space  lasers  on  the 
ground.  1  his  option  could  allow  both 
easier  operation  and  the  most  security  for 
complex  and  expensive  components.  We 
are  also  seeing  important  progress  in  us¬ 
ing  the  structural  shock  effects  of  ultra- 
short  laser  pulses  to  create  damage 
quickly  by  impulse  rather  than  through 
the  heating  effects  of  slower-acting  con¬ 
tinuous  beams.  And  there  have  been  re¬ 
cent  advances  in  more  familiar  traditional 
nonnuclear  ballistic-missile  defense  tech¬ 
nologies  that  may  be  extrapolated  to  the 
needs  of  a  midcoursc  intercept  and  self- 
defense  as  well. 

The  Fletcher  panel  concluded  that  we 
can  now  project  the  overall  technologies 
to  develop  defense  capabilities  that  dras¬ 
tically  reduce  the  threat  of  attack  by  bal¬ 
listic  missiles.  Such  capabilities  would  be 
effective  not  only  against  today’s  missiles, 
but  also  against  those  that  could  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  be  developed  to 
counter  such  a  defense  system.  Any  even¬ 
tual  system  will  likely  consist  of  layers,  us¬ 
ing  different  concepts  and  technologies, 
designed  to  respond  first  to  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  in  the  highly  vulnerable  boost  phase, 
■hen  in  the  long  midcourse  phase,  and  fi¬ 
nally  during  initial  reentry  into  the  very 
high  atmosphere. 

I  believe  it  will  lake  five  or  six  yeais 
of  R&O  to  bring  us  to  the  point  where  we 
can  make  the  critical  decisions  about  any 
actual  development  or  deployment  of  real 
systems.  There  will  be  understandable 
temptations — and  pressures— to  move 
quickly  to  near-term  deployment  of  what¬ 
ever  is  the  best  technology  we  have  avail¬ 
able  at  the  time.  That  would  be  a  mistake. 
We  must  explore  high-risk,  high-payoff 
ideas,  which  have  historically  been  the 
backbone  of  U.S.  technological  suprem¬ 
acy.  And  even  more  important,  we  must 
weave  those  ideas  into  a  smooth  transition 
of  both  policy  and  technology.  If  there  is 
any  one  policy  area  in  which  I  would  in¬ 
vite  blight  young  minds  to  work  the  hard¬ 
est,  it  is  in  the  area  of  this  transition. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  to  guard 
against  undeistandable  tendencies  ot 
scientists  and  engineers  to  become  so  las- 
cinated  with  the  research  process  that  they 
never  get  out  of  that  stage.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  has  defined  the 
proper  balance— building  the  defense 
initiative  around  a  progressive  series  of 
subsystem  demonstrations  of  evolving 
capabilities.  Each  of  these  demonstrations 
would  entail  a  militarily  meaningful  tech¬ 


nology,  a  building-block  piece  that  would 
not  broach  treaty  limitations. 

Hut  just  as  such  activities  would  not 
violate  existing  treaties,  however,  neither 
would  they  by  themselves  demonstrate 
complete  and  workable  ABM  systems. 
Actual  systems  involve  complex  inter¬ 
weaving  of  surveillance,  acquisition, 
tracking,  and  kill-assessment;  directed- 
energy  and  conventional  weapons;  battlc- 
ntanagemenl  systems  and  their  internet¬ 
ting  hardware  and  software;  support  svs 
terns  and  subsystems,  sue  It  as  power;  and 
CM.  Hut  were  I  advising  senior  Soviet 
planners,  I  would  observe  that  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  components  in  these  areas 
showed  critical  parts  of  an  effective  de¬ 
fense  were  well  in  hand. 

At  this  point,  1  should  re-emphasize 
that  in  every  national  defense  strategy  or 
action  the  president’s  overriding  objective 
has  been  that  of  drastic  reduction  of  of¬ 
fensive  nuclear  arms — especially  ICBMs. 
In  this  case,  the  prospect  of  an  effective 
future  defense  capability,  coupled  with 
the  Strategic  Modernization  Program,  be¬ 
gins  for  the  first  time  to  clamp  down  upon 
the  heretofore  unchallenged  Soviet  use  of 
the  ICBM  as  their  preeminent  weapon  of 
strategic  war.  For  example,  Soviet  efforts 
in  the  late  1970s  resulted  in  an  SS-18  de¬ 
ployment  whose  capacity  to  inflict  dam¬ 
age  on  the  United  Stales  is  simply  stagger¬ 
ing.  The  SS-18  has  gone  unchallenged,  se¬ 
cure  in  its  modernized  silo  against  which 
our  own  Minutcman  presently  has  rela¬ 
tively  little  effectiveness.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  SS-!8’s  offensive  punch  has 
caused  consternation  in  our  own  strategic 
planning  circles. 

The  existing  SS-18  fleet  alone  (only 
half  their  ICBM  capability)  can  carry  nine 
times  the  total  payload  of  the  planned 
MX.  As  a  result,  not  only  are  all  our 
strategic,  industrial,  and  socioeconomic 
assets  at  naked  risk,  but  85*70-90%  of  our 
present  ICBMs  are  also  vulnerable  to  first 
strike.  We  examined  (unsuccessfully) 
more  than  34  basing  modes  for  out  future 
ICBMs- -all  in  an  attempt  to  cope  with  the 
SS  I  K’s  ability  to  throw  the  kitchen  sink  at 
us.  Conversely,  the  only  U.S.  weapon  that 
could  effectively  attack  the  SS-18  in  the 
event  of  war,  the  MX,  is  embroiled  in  a 
domestic  political  battle  for  its  life. 

That  is  the  problem  in  a  nutshell. 
Soviet  ICBMs,  as  represented  by  the  SS- 
18,  are  relatively  secure  from  attack, 
threaten  U.S.  ICBMs  (and  all  other 
targets),  and  are  today  unstoppable  once 
launched.  Small  wonder  the  Soviets  have 


"It  will  take  five  or 
six  years  of  R&D  to 
bring  us  to  the 


point  where  we  can 
make  the  critical 
decisions  about  an 
actual  rli  wi  lopment 
or  deployment  of 
real  systems." 
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However  well-intentioned  the  freeze 
and  disarmament  advocates,  freezing  the 
present  situation  into  permanence  cannot 
produce  stability.  Present  START  and 
build-down  proposals  would  begin  the 
long  road  to  lessened  tensions  in  the  near- 
term.  But  the  American  people  feel  them¬ 
selves  trapped  in  a  dilemma.  On  the  one 
side,  the  advocates  of  maintaining  the 
purity  of  offensive  standoff  ask  that  we 
believe  this  situation  can  go  on  for  an  in¬ 
determinate  period  of  time.  On  the  other 
side,  the  advocates  of  total  disarmament 
would  have  us  believe  that  not  only  could 
we  negotiate  such  a  total  weapons  ban, 
but  that  neither  side  would  cheat— or  all. 
Facing  either  extreme  as  one’s  only  hope 
for  the  future  was  unacceptable  to  the 
president.  He  wanted  his  successors  to 
have  further  options. 

In  his  March  23  speech  of  last  year, 
the  president  expressed  a  deep-felt  sense 
of  obligation.  The  universe  may  not  owe 
us  an  existence.  But  as  president,  he  feels 
he  owes  us  a  greater  sense  of  future  than 
that  portrayed  in  “The  Day  After."  The 
president  feels  strongly  that  restoring 
hope  in  that  future  is  critically  dependent 
upon  developing  the  means  by  which  mu¬ 
tual  security  in  this  nuclear  age  does  not 
depend  solely  upon  the  threat  of  instant, 
and  irrevocable,  retaliation.  In  this  light 
he  issued  a  challenge  to  the  technical  and 
strategic  policy  communities  to  begin  such 
an  effort.  In  so  doing  the  president  knew 
full  well  that  in  even  suggesting  such  an 
investigation  he  was  departing  from  es¬ 
tablished  dogma.  Neither  was  he  unaware 
that  there  were  “formidable  technical 
tasks... that  may  not  be  accomplished  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  this  century.”  But  the 
President  has  taken  the  view  that  “current 
technology  has  attained  a  level  of  sophis¬ 
tication  where  it  is  reasonable  to  begin 
this  effort.”  I  agree. 

It  is  important  to  stop  here  and  re¬ 
consider  exactly  what  the  president  pro¬ 
posed. ..and  did  not  propose.  The  presi¬ 
dent  did  not  propose  a  system.  Neither 
did  lie  propose  an  attempt  to  repackage 
traditional  ballistic  missile  defense  ot  si¬ 
los,  not  create  a  star-wars  fantasy.  He  did 
propose  a  very  basic  idea — one  which  he 
had  thought  about  for  some  time,  and 
whose  consideration  had  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  only  recent  advances  in  several 
technologies. 

For  more  than  five  months,  there¬ 
fore,  some  50  of  cur  nation’s  best  techni¬ 
cal  minds — in  the  panel  chaired  by  former 
NASA  Administrator  James  C.  Flet¬ 


cher — closeted  themselves,  called  in  hun¬ 
dreds  more  national  technical  experts, 
and  devoted  their  efforts  almost  exclus¬ 
ively  to  the  president’s  challenge,  in  the 
end,  they  concluded  it  was  not  an  unreal 
istic  goal  and  probably  could  be  done.  But 
at  the  same  time  they  cautioned  that  it  will 
require  a  national  will  and  long-naul  com¬ 
mitment  that  this  country  has  sometimes 
found  hard  to  maintain. 

The  basts  for  their  optimism,  how¬ 
ever,  is  our  tremendously  broad  technical 
progress  over  the  past  decade  and  in  some 
specific  areas,  over  the  past  year  or  so. 
Consider  the  progress  we  have  been  seeing 
in  information  processing,  a  technology 
absolutely  critical  for  any  fast-response 
system.  Ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
pointless  to  talk  about  the  kinds  of  data- 
transfer  rates  we  routinely  use  today.  Our 
high-speed  processing  capabilities  then 
were  relatively  rudimentary.  Ten  years 
ago  we  were  not  even  thinking  of  anything 
as  ambitious  as  a  16K  computer  memory 
chip.  For  the  past  year  the  phone  com¬ 
pany  lias  been  installing  256K  chips  in  the 
field;  a  major  home  computer  company  is 
about  to  release  a  unit  with  similar  ca¬ 
pacity  priced  under  $500;  and  an  adven¬ 
turous  icsearch  group  is  now  talking 
about  having  4-megabit  memory  chips 
available  within  a  few  years.  Such  ad¬ 
vances  in  data  processing  change  not  onlv 
information-transfer  technologies,  but  all 
other  technologies  as  well— quickly. 

In  related  areas  we  have  achieved 
truly  incredible  advances  in  our  ability  to 
use  satellites  for  navigation,  for  commun¬ 
ications,  and  for  reconnaissance.  At  the 
same  time,  our  knowledge  of  hovv  to  both 
hide  and  protect  these  assets  has  increased 
remarkably.  As  might  be  expected,  we  re¬ 
gard  survival  of  our  space-based  systems 
as  key  to  any  eventual  success.  To  say  that 
we  would  be  satisfied  with  today's  stand¬ 
ards  would  subject  us  to  justifiable  criti¬ 
cism.  To  say  that  we  have  good  reason  to 
chan  our  progress  in  these  areas  and  pro¬ 
ject  satistactoiy  capabilities,  however,  is 
correct.  In  either  case,  this  is  one  aiea  in 
which  1  would  invite  bright  young  minds 
to  provide  Iresh  and  new  ideas. 

In  another,  totally  different  technol¬ 
ogy,  we  have  also  seen  recent  advances 
that  permit  us  to  compensate  for  the  at¬ 
mospheric  breakup  of  laser  beams.  That 
has  been  a  major  obstacle  to  the  possible 
use  of  long-range  laser  defenses.  New 
laser  techniques,  along  with  mirrors  in 
space  that  could  be  formed  as  phased 
arrays  and  pointed  using  high-speed  elcc- 


If  we  can  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  ICBM,  we  make  it 
far  easier  to  negotiate  its  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
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recognized  as  precarious  in  the  long  run. 
At  first  vvc  minimized  our  risks  by  deliber¬ 
ately  pushing  the  ante  very  high:  mutual 
assured  destruction;  and  by  keeping  the 
equation  of  state  down  to  that  of  a  two- 
body  problem:  the  U.S.  vs.  the  USSR.  As 
time  went  by  and  more  players  entered  the 
game,  we  maintained  the  equation’s  sim¬ 
plicity  by  combining  the  emerging  nuclear 
powers  into  two  power  blocks,  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  As  systems  became 
more  flexible,  theoretical  gambits  other 
than  mutually  assured  destruction  became 
available  to  planners.  But  the  end  game  is 
that  in  all  of  these  scenarios  there  re¬ 
mained  catastrophic  destruction. 

Through  the  ’50s  and  ’60s,  strategic 
stability  was  presumed  by  the  West  and 
based  on  a  great  preponderance  of  power. 
But  there  has  been  increasing  realization 
by  the  American  people  that  our  superior¬ 
ity  has  quietly  vanished,  replaced  by  a 
rough  parity  with  the  nuclear  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  not  only  has  par¬ 
ity  (some  say  Soviet  superiority)  not 
brought  the  promised  stability,  but  new 
players,  new  weapons,  and  new  options 
have  entered  the  scene,  and  our  adversar¬ 
ies  have  changed  the  “rules”  by  which  we 
previously  assured  ourselves  of  security. 
In  the  end,  though,  we  were  willing  to  fol¬ 
low  the  precepts  of  our  national  leader¬ 
ship  on  the  trust  that  true  solutions  would 
begin  to  evolve— if  only  given  time. 

Although  reliance  on  a  traditional 
(but  modernized)  offensive  deterrent  will 
continue  to  serve  (must  serve)  for  the 
most  immediate  future.  Americans  have 
begun  to  realize  very  little  has  changed 
over  the  past  40  years,  and  they  see  little 
evidence  of  change  in  the  future.  There 
appears  to  be  a  national  feeling  that 
sooner  or  later  time  will  run  out.  I  rom 
this  feeling  the  freeze  movement  takes  its 
roots  and  the  cause  for  even  unilateral  dis¬ 
armament  has  increased  in  impetus. 

Disarmers,  however,  offer  no  real 
long-term  solution.  Claims  have-  been 


made  that  the  thresholds  for  catastrophic 
“end-of-i he- world"  scenarios  (“nuclear 
winter,”  for  example)  occur  at  very  low 
detonation  levels.  Some  say  the  critical 
level  is  as  small  as  100  megatons;  others 
say  a  gigaton  or  more.  The  debate  rages. 
Disciples  of  these  scenarios  argue  this 
situation  as  cause  for  disarmament.  I  sec 
that  argument  as  moot.  Taken  alone, 
scrapping  even  an  incredible  number  of 
weapons — say,  nine  out  of  ten — would 
not  reduce  the  weapons  inventory  beneath 
the  catastrophy-threshold  conditions  set 
by  some  of  my  colleagues.  Some  disarma¬ 
ment  advocates  go  further  to  propose  to¬ 
tal  nuclear  drawdown.  Not  only  do  they 
then  ignore  realpolitik.  but  also  the  fact 
that  our  exclusive  nuclear  club  is  not  so 
exclusive  anymore. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  simplicity  inher¬ 
ent  in  a  two-body  balance  provided  a 
great  measure  of  international  discipline 
and  control.  But  neither  we  nor  the  So¬ 
viets  can  control  the  nonaligned  nations, 
and  some  of  those  nations  can  only  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  remarkably  ill-disciplined. 
High-ranking  former  officials  have  waved 
aside  this  problem  by  simply  claiming 
that,  if  we  really  get  serious,  we  can  con¬ 
trol  proliferation.  But  if  the  technology 
transfer  we  presently  see  from  our  Wes¬ 
tern  democracies  is  any  indication  of  re¬ 
lated  proliferation  tendencies,  Third- 
World  entry  into  the  nuclear  arena  is  not 
problematic,  it  is  inevitable. 

Even  then,  other  oft-quoted  experts 
argue  that  third-party  defense  pacts 
(wherein  the  U.S.  or  USSR  pledges  nuclear 
retaliation  against  any  nonaligned  nation 
attacking  another  nonaligned  nation) 
would  provide  stability.  In  this  instance  I 
can  confidently  predict  there  quickly  will 
be  no  more  nonaligned  nations.  All  will 
sidle  up  to  one  Big  Brother  or  another, 
and  none  will  be  any  more  disciplined 
than  before.  The  result  of  such  an  inter¬ 
locking  combination  of  treaties  and  “un¬ 
derstandings”  needs  little  imagination. 
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h\pt.*r i mental  nonnuclear  inter cepior 
rises  to  meet  a  missile  in  tins 
artist's  i.iontaee. 


On  March  2.f,  198.1,  the  president  ol  the 
United  Stales  set  Ion  It  a  challenge  to  the 
eonntry:  to  begin  ;t  concerted  invest i}-;i- 
lion  ol  whether  it  is  possible  to  dolend 
against  the  nuclear  weapons  of  model  n 
war.  1  le  did  this  because  lie  belies  es  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  see  themselves  as  basing  no 
future  options,  other  than  massive  retalia¬ 
tion,  soon  perceive  themselves  as  having 
no  future  at  all.  He  did  ibis  because  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  rigid  adherence  to  continuing 
offensive  buildup  as  our  sole  means  of  de¬ 
terrence  is,  in  fact,  contributing  to  that 
impression.  He  did  this  because  lie  knosvs 
the  technology  is  available,  or  becoming 
available,  with  which  effective  defenses 
might  be  developed.  He  did  this  because 
he  feels  a  sense  of  obligation  to  give  the 
Ameiiean  people  a  set  ol  lumie  options 
vsheie  lliete  .lie  noss  none,  and  a  sense  ol 
hope  s\  beie  I  bet  e  is  till  le  noss  peu  eis  ed. 

lot  almost  111  ye, ils,  two  super 
possets  that  eoultolled  llu*  weapons  and 
deliseis  ssstems  with  which  to  wage  mi 
clear  war  base  lollosvcd  a  policy  of  mu¬ 
tual  suicidal  siandoll  m  one  form  or 
anoi her  —  necessary  because  there  was  no 
other  teal  choice  dining  the  earls  years. 
The  men  who  were  the  architects  of  ibis 
first -generation  deterrence,  however, 
were  able  to  combine  police  and  technol¬ 
ogy  to  produce  a  stable  strategy  for  two 
geneiations.  Util  ibis  stability  bad  to  be 
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The  move  away  from  offensive  nuclear  weapons  as  much  as 
possible  will  give  the  US  people  a  hope  of  security  in  the 
future. 


George  A.  Keyworth’s  article  was  copied  from  the  April 
1984  edition  of  Aerospace  America  and  starts  on  the  next  page. 
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The  article,  "A  Sense  of  Obligation  -  The  Strategic 
Detense  Initiative,"  was  written  by  George  A.  Keyworth  II  in 
April  1984.  He  has  been  Scientific  Advisor  to  the  President 
and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
since  1981.  At  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labratory,  he  headed  the 
Experimental  Physics  Division  and  oversaw  laser  fusion  work 
(8:58) . 

Mr.  Keyworth  defends  President  Reagan’s  challenge  to  the 
country  to  investigate  alternatives  to  the  current  policy  of 
massive  destruction  for  deterrence.  As  a  result,  his  main 
theme  revolves  around  the  need  to  find  an  option  to  massive 
destruction  for  the  security  of  the  nation  because  the 
American  people  are  losing  hope  for  the  future.  Hope  for  the 
future  has  diminished  because  of  changes  in  the  world  power 
structure  of  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

The  author  identifies  two  sources  of  threat  that  cause  the 
condition  of  lost  hope:  the  Soviet  offensive  threat  and  the 
growing  nuclear  threat  in  the  third  world  that  the  US  faces. 
These  threats  may  make  our  current  strategy  of  massive 
retaliation  obsolete.  Americans’  realization  of  these  facts 
has  cast  a  cloud  over  the  country  so  that  Americans  feel  that 
the  strategy  of  massive  retaliation  will  soon  serve  no 
purpose.  Motivated  by  this  understanding,  Keyworth  states 
that  President  Reagan  initiated  his  proposal  for  strategic 
defense  even  though  there  are  significant  technological 
(hall enges. 

Critics  throughout  the  past  15  years  have  argued  against  a 
BMD  by  stating  that  technology  was  not  available  to  reach  US 
goals  for  defense.  That  argument  remains  today,  but  Reagan, 
Keyworth,  and  prominent  scientists  believe  the  technology  is 
available  or  can  be  obtained  in  the  near  future.  The  goal  of 
a  strategic  defense  is  not  unrealistic.  However,  as  other 
authors  state,  Reagan’s  Strategic  Modernizati on  Program  must 
continue  so  that  an  umbrella  of  protection  can  be  maintained 
until  a  BMD  can  be  completed. 

Keyworth  points  out  that  our  country  will  continue  to  rely 
on  our  strategic  forces  for  security  in  the  near  future,  but 
will  reduce  these  forces  and  may  eliminate  them  if  a  reliable 
stategic  defense  is  built.  If  a  strategic  defense  strategy  is 
adanted,  there  will  be  a  transition  from  offensive  weapons  to 
defensive  weapons  that  will  not  destabilize  world  security. 
Keyworth  believes  the  Soviets  will  shift  their  strategic 
resources  to  other  weapons  as  the  US  makes  this  transition. 
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